What  New  York  Herald  Tribune  advertising  is  doing  for 


W.  &  J.  Sloane 
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§  \fter  W.  &  J.  Sloane  in¬ 
creased  their  1929  advertising 
contract  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  they  noticed  two 
important  things:  (1)  larger  units 
of  sale  and  (2)  increased  deliveries 
to  the  suburbs. 

Here  is  what  G.  H.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  and  Director  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  says:  "We  noticed  a  greatly 
increased  interest,  not  alone  in 
the  metropolitan  area  but  also  in 
the  suburbs.  Our  real  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  your  service  is 
perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the 
new  contract  made  with  you  for 
50  per  cent  more  lineage  than  ever 
before.” 

Larger  units  of  sale,  and  more  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  suburbs.  These  two 
facts  complement  each  other.  We 
find  more  families  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  merchandise  in  larger 


units  in  New  York’s  suburbs. 
Therefore  if  W.  &  J.  Sloane  in¬ 
crease  their  suburban  deliveries,  it 
is  natural  that  the  unit  of  sale 
will  go  up  as  well. 

Thus  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  not  only  produces  more  busi¬ 
ness  for  this  famous  Fifth  Avenue 
firm  of  home  furnishers  and  deco¬ 
rators,  but  a  more  profitable  kind 
of  business. 

There  are  scores  of  others.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  for  example.  Theirs 
is  a  day  to  day  business;  they  sell 
a  wide  variety  of  merchandise; 
they  must  get  results,  quickly  and 
consistently.  They  get  them  in 
the  Herald  Tribune.  In  1929  Lord 
and  Taylor  ran  more  advertising 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

And  of  all  the  twelve  New  York 
papers,  the  Herald  Tribune  ran 
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the  second  largest  volume  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Best  &  Company 
and  Bonwit  Teller  advertising. 
And  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
increased  160,000  lines — the  great¬ 
est  gain  of  any  paper  in  town. 

There  again  you  have  fact  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  versatile  and  power¬ 
ful  results-producer. 

It  is  read  every  morning  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  families  who 
can  afford  to  be  (and  are)  respon¬ 
sive  to  good  advertising.  If  you 
have  a  good  product  for  a  dime  or 
a  dollar  or  thousands  of  dollars 
the  Herald  Tribune  will  sell  it  in 
New  York. 


This  is  No.  14  in  a  series  of  advertise- 
meats  based  on  actual  experiences  of 
adiertisers  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Market — City  Without  Slums.'’' 
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preferred  position  is 


Advertising  men  and  their  bosses  have  for 
years  had  a  hankering  after  preferred  position  for  their  advertisements  in  newspapers.  But 
placing  an  advertisement  in  “full  position”  or  “next  reading”  is  one  of  those  technical 
things  about  advertising  like  ems  and  picas  and  points  and  Bodoni  type.  Right  now  the 
most  consequential  thing  about  which  advertising  men  and  their  bosses  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  is  whether  or  no  their  sales  presentations  are  being  noted  and  read  by  men  and 
women  who  will  turn  out  to  buy  what  is  offered  for  sale.  Preferred  position  for  advertising 
today  is  next  to  buyers.  The  Free  Press  offers  that  position  in  the  Detroit  market.  Offers  it 
in  quantity  far  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  Detroit’s  real  buying  group.  Not  its  wanting 
group  or  its  reader  group,  but  its  buying  group.  It  offers  buying  power  in  the  circula¬ 
tion,  sustained  reader  interest  in  a  good  newspaper,  and  a  rate  that  is  fair* and  top  value. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  17,  1930 


A  Solid  Year  Of 
Advertising  Gains! 

For  the  twelfth  consecutive  month  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  showed  a  substantial  gain  in  total  advertising 
linage.  In  April  alone  the  gain  was 

The  accumulated  gain  over  the  twelve-month  period 
totals 

2,553,075  Lines 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1930  the  Sun-Tclcgraph  was 
the  only  Pittsburgh  newspaper  to  show  a  gain.  During 
this  period  the  Sun-Telegraph  gained 

1,230,781  Lines 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  month  the  other  Evening  and 
Sunday  paper  has  shown  losses.  In  April  the  loss  was 

36,819*  Lines 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1930  the  accumulated  total 
of  losses  for  the  other  Evening  and  Sunday  paper  is 

1,443,355  Lines 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  shared  by  the  majority  of  Pittsburgh* s  successful 
advertisers,  is  that  the  **Trend  Is  Unmistakably  to  the  Sun-Telegraph/* 

*All  measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc,,  and  excluding,  for  the 
Sun-Telegraph,  American  Weekly  linage;  excluding  for  the  other 
Evening  and  Sunday  paper  segregated  linage  published  in  ""staffer** 
section,  distributed  weekly  to  a  small  percentage  of  its  total  cir¬ 
culation  and  paid  for  at  less  than  regular  local  rates.  This  latter 
linage  segregated  by  Media  Records  as  ""Metropolitan  Section 
Linage"*  for  the  first  time  in  the  April  report. 

National  Representatives 
PAUL  BLOCK,  INCORPORATED 


The  Kteitett  community  of 
home  owners  in  America. 
372,600  families,  with  their 
steady  earning  power  and 
consunt  spending  capacity. 
Evetyyeir.theypouronebil- 
lion  dolltts  into  the  tills  of 
Philadelphia’s  merchants. 


Balance  sheets,  today,  are 
demanding  figures  on  selling 
costs.  Net  profits  are  coming  in  for 
their  rightful  share  of  attention. 

When  sharp  pencils  are  used 
in  selecting  markets,  the  figures 
place  Philadelphia  at  the  top  of 
the  list:  a  great  metropolitan 
market  where  one  newspaper 
gives  thorough  advertising  cov> 
erage  at  low  cost. 

America’s  great  home  center! 

Where  572,600  homes  consume 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
weekly;  where  diversified  manufaauring  gives  unu¬ 
sually  steady  employment;  where  construction  work 
is,  today,  at  an  all-time  peak;  where  compaa  shop¬ 
ping  centers  permit  of  quick  distribution  at  low  cost. 
And  a  great  home  newspaper  —  The  Evening  Bulletin  I 


Whose  day-by-day  performance 
through  a  third-century  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  unique  newspaper  condi¬ 
tion:  A  market  of  572,600  homes; 
a  net  paid  circulation  of  555,711 
daily,  almost  entitely  concen¬ 
trated  in  this  area.  More  than 
double  the  circulation  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  evening  news¬ 
paper,  nearly  as  large  as  all 
morning  papers  combined. 

A  growth  founded  upon  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  business — of  the  home.  A  natural  and  permanent 
growth  in  which  premiums,  contests  and  sensational 
treatment  of  news  have  had  no  part. 

Investigate  Philadelphia;  where  the  buying  power  of 
the  home  creates  a  stable  sales  volume;  where  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  people  simplify  advertising  problems. 


Philadelphia  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
leather  and  tanned  goods,  knit  goods,  carpets  and 
rugs,  bars,  saws  and  files.  The  diversification  of 
industry,  here,  tends  to  stabilize  the  Philadelphia 
workman’s  purchasing  power. 


CITY  HALL  SQUARE 

PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut  Street  at  Thirteenth  —  a  district  of  •"“P* 

Year  after  year,  Philadelphia  merchants  place  mow 
The  Evening  Bulletin,  a  six-day  newspaper,  rhan  in  all  otim  r 

newspapers.dailyand  Sunday  .combined.  Probably  in  noott«.^j^ 

tan  market  has  the  confidence  of  local  business  been  to  compln* 
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L.  Mims,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Three  cardinal  principles  must  be  re¬ 
alized  by  the  advertising  man,  however, 


Newspaper  Circulations  and  Rates  Are 
Discussed  at  A.  A.  A.  A.  Convention 

Exaggerations  in  Copy  Hit  by  President  Benson — Greater  Agency  Support  for  A.  B.  C.  Urged  by 
P.  L.  Thomson — Macy  Executive  Says  Advertisers  Chie  fly  to  Blame  for  Ineffective  Copy 

(By  teleeraph  to  EoiTOK&PvBLtsBtt)  BY  ROBERT  S.  MANN  Mr.  Xewbold  declared  that  he  could  of- 

wr achtNC.TON  May  16. — The  ef-  .  ,  ,  t  .  .•  r  l,-  ,  ■  ,  ,  panacea.  The  Star  strove,  he 

W  of  newspaper  advertis-  L  Mims,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter  son,  director  of  public  relations  of  the  said,  ta  give  both  local  and  nation^  ad- 

with  the  old  question  of  Thompson  Company.  VVestern  Electric  Comj^y  and  president  vertisers  full  value  for  their  money  and 

l"®’i  n^tinnal  rate  differentials,  domi-  ..Three  cardina  principles  must  be  re-  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  de-  to  give  every  advertiser  equal  treatment 

n^n  discussions  of  the  Amer-  alized  by  the  advertising  man,  however,  dared  that  Ipdership  in  corrective  reg'u-  ^ith  his  competitors.  The  rule  on  the 

natea A^socj^jon  Advertising  Agen-  lations  had  been  taken  by  the  publishers  .Star’s  rate-rard  which  Went  Incal-na- 

des"  convention  here  yesterday  and  to- 

‘’‘‘Outspoken  defense  of  the  newspaper 
as  the  foremost  advertising  medium  was 
voiced  by  Kenneth  Collins,  executive 
vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  in 
charge  of  all  that  store’s  advertising, 
and  echoed  by  John  Benson,  president  of 
the  A.A.A.A.  Another  speaker  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  newspapers  was  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  who  said  that  in  tightening  up  its 
requirements  on  newspapers  the  Bureau 
had  found  its  greatest  help  in  forward- 
looking  publishers  themselves.  He  added 
that  publishers  were  bearing  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  A.B.C.,  while  46  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Four  A’s  were  not  members 
of  the  A.B.C. 

P^unsncrs  trom  quasi-unethical  status  to  that  of 

lief  that  the  effectiveness  ot  newspaper  anj  advertisers  arose  from  the  scramble  a  fullv-recoenized  if  not  alwavs  under- 

advertising  is  probably  less  han  it  John  A.  Benson  for  increased  circulation,  he  said,  and  !toS  adverffsing  medhln^  if  h  Zt 

theTdlf^L^f 'them“sdvef  ^^So  ^fTr  as  continued,  if  he  is  not  to  be  '^ese  difficulties  would  continue  as  long  effective  when  u^ed  as  a  supplement  to 

hi  nwf  ro^^erned  he  said  that  diverted  from  his  goal.  advertisers  place  a  premium  on  mere  publication  advertising,  Mr.  Hedges  de- 

to  return^  First— Facts  must  be  made,  so  far  as  "umbers.  Publishers  employes  would  clared. 

^rSsteSv  fTllen  for  the  last  nine  Possible,  the  basis  of  action.  ^  ®  “Broadcasters  are  anxious  to  co-oper- 

vears  and  are  still  fallinp  in  these  ‘hard  Second— Facts  must  be  sUidied  and  it  existed,  finding  means  of  padding  ate  with  the  advertising  agency,”  he  con- 

fimrs’’  of  lOtn”  addpd  that  QS  tier  intelligently  interpreted.  The  observance  circulation  statements  to  make  the  show-  tinned,  “they  are  willing  to  follow  the 
cent  of  the  Macv  advertisine  apnroor^ia-  ^bis  statement  marks  the  dividing  mg  demanded  by  the  advertiser.  customary  practices  of  paying  commis- 

tion  is  snent  in  newsnaners  ^  A^ detLled  Ime  between  the  genuine  Student  and  the  .The  vast  volume  of  informatmn  on  sions,  although  often  the  advertising 

win  charlatan.  circulation  compiled  by  the  A.B.C.  cost  agency  has  done  nothing  to  earn  the  com- 

fonnH  nn  nao-p'?  nf  this  ics^  Third — These  two  basic  axioms  must  be  publishers  ^re  than  $400,000  in  mission,  principally  because  the  agency 

Vfr  Rpnc/^  r\f  applied  in  incfcasing  measure  to  choice  dues  last  year,  Mr.  Thomson  said,  and  was  unequipped  to  prepare  continuities 

of  media  for  advertising.  This  is  an-  conhnued:  and  to  service  the  account.  The  number 

4o  l^uslf  ‘Torced  cEcuhtion^  o‘ber  way  of  saying  that  the  cost  of  Bx  taking  advantage  of  it  we  pay  the  equipped  to  do  so  is  increasing  rapidly. 

fTwhir^^  hp TpM  Vt,P  afpnlipa  naf advertising  must  be  reduced  by  making  honest  publisher  a  fair  return  for  the  Advertising  agencies  are  recognizing 
inonsihle  and  thp  crrnw^ir  sUpilfirism  nf  advertising  more  responsive  in  the  greater  mcmey  he  has  invest^  in  the  Bureau  that  they  have  three  functions  in  broad- 
r^ws  due  tn  pfaZ^alion?^  co-ordination  of  media  circulations  with  and  together  you  and  we  as  buyers  con-  casting: 

Benson  stated  that  de-  about  tte  use  we  make  of  this  hcj!  Servicing  and  contracting  the  ac- 

spite  all  criticisms  he  wanted  to  make  p  ^gg^^rch  bureau  followed  Mr.  finding  machinery  of  ours,  and  is  not  ‘  .  .  ... 

iLrtUi^^”  ThP  np\™npl‘''h;  Mims  with  an  explanation  of  the  news-  the  Bureau  entitled  to  the  support  of  J  Program  supervision  in  the  interest 
reu^sS  paper  surveys  made  in  New  York  and  fvery  constructive  factor  in  advertis-  of  the  client.  ... 

m’adlfrti^fj^rhl^nnpi  f  Dc^oit,  and  under  way  in  Washington,  mg?  Agency  co-operation  is  vital  to  the 

tidniT  ^prid  ^  ctiannel,  and  the  adver-  elsewhere.  These  surveys  Numerous  newspaper  men,  here  in  ad-  economic  success  of  broadcasting.  It 

obstract^  hv  In:  afford  to  have  it  the  circulations  of  local  news-  vance  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  costs  $50,000,000  each  year,  according  to 

Prp,:<Wf  nJ,  ^  r  papers  according  to  the  percentage  of  Executives  convention  next  week,  and  estimates  of  the  National  Association  of 

attemnts^:.^^**^"  recited  the  history  of  readers  in  various  income  classes,  and  ^rom  the  current  meeting  of  the  Field  Broadcasters,  to  keep  the  broadcasting 

ershin  nf  ui- u  also  reported  the  amount  of  duplication  Managers’  Association,  attended  the  open  structure  of  the  United  States  in  opera- 

P'^blisher  of  circulations.  A  fundamental  of  such  session.  tion  The  only  source  of  this  revenue 

lirtinn  fu.  1  I  a  study,  he  said,  was  to  reach  all  parts  Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager  is  from  the  program  sponsors.  They 

The  oidv  question,  gj^y  jjj  proportion  to  the  distri-  of  the  IVashmgton  Star,  strongly  urged  should  be  so  educated  in  the  use  of  this 

to  lie  in  ‘  ®  seemed  bytJon  of  the  population,  and  to  con-  that  agency  space-buyers  make  frequent  new  advertising  medium  that  its  useful- 

oerioH  nf*  Process  of  education  over  a  the  interviewing  of  readers  until  personal  visits  to  newspaper  offices  to  ob-  ness  as  an  advertising  medium  will  not 

facts  in  111 y  Pi'esentation  of  jt  became  evident  that  further  work  tain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  be  destroyed.  This  means  the  elimination 

lishers  *  ^  S'mation  to  newspaper  pub-  .^^fould  only  confirm  the  findings  already  media  they  employed.  He  gave  heartv  of  blatant  advertising  from  the  air  in 

The  differ  fit,  -J  made.  He  showed  charts  illustrating  approval  to  Mr.  Collins’  suggestion  that  the  evening  hours,  when  listeners  are 

due  fn  -h  '"*'?!  ’  ...  how  the  results  were  verified.  the  space-buyer  be  a  major  executive  of  seeking  recreation  and  entertainment, 

but  to  aW?  n  ^  I  ”**^1  "®f*onal  rates,  jbe  place  of  the  general  advertising  the  advertising  agency.  While  the  business  day,  before  6  o’clock, 

aOTormaiiy  low  local  rates.  agency  in  the  placing  of  outdoor  adver-  For  more  than  20  years  he  and  his  can  be  used  in  part  for  more  direct  com- 

txcMsive  and  misleading  statistics  in  tising  was  strongly  defended  as  against  colleagues  on  the  Star  had  labored  un-  mercial  programs,  the  evening  hours 

research  are  likely  to  be  mul-  the  billboard  “space-broker”  by  J.  Fred  ceasingly  to  drive  the  fake  advertiser  out  should  be  set  aside  for  programs  of  the 

br  ih  .ff*®  next  eighteen  months  Woodruff,  vice-president  of  the  Camp-  of  the  field,  he  said.  Long  ago  they  had  goodwill  type.” 

current  census  bell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit.  He  banished  him  from  the  paper’s  columns,  H.  H.  Kynett,  of  Philadelphia,  partner 
lilcel  ®nd  research  are  was  introduced  by  H.  T.  Ewald,  president  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  adver-  in  the  firm  of  Aitken-Kynett  Co.,  dis- 

vulsim  °  °f  same  agency.  tising  in  the  Star  on  the  highest  basis  of  cussed  “Agency  Needs”  in  view  of  the 

and  to  business  against  "high-brow”  Admitting  that  circulation  abuses,  truth  and  accuracy.  enormous  development  of  radio  adver- 

ing  old-fashioned  two- fisted  sell-  principally  petty  padding  reports,  were  On  the  tangled  question  of  local  vs.  tising.  He  called  particular  attention  to 

•8  etnods,  m  the  opinion  of  Stewart  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  P.  L.  Thom-  national  rates  raised  by  Mr.  Benson,  the  need  of  more  accurate  surveys  of 


John  A.  Benson 

Mr.  Mims  continued,  if  he  is  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  goal. 

First — Facts  must  be  made,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  basis  of  action. 

Second — Facts  must  be  studied  and 
intelligently  interpreted.  The  observance 
of  this  statement  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  the  genuine  student  and  the 
charlatan. 

Third — These  two  basic  axioms  must  be 
applied  in  increasing  measure  to  choice 
of  media  for  advertising.  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  the  cost  of 
advertising  must  be  reduced  by  making 
advertising  more  responsive  in  the  greater 
co-ordination  of  media  circulations  with 
the  best  markets  for  the  product  adver¬ 
tised. 

Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  director  of  the 
Four  A’s  research  bureau,  followed  Mr. 
Mims  with  an  explanation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  surveys  made  in  New  York  and 
Detroit,  and  under  way  in  Washington, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere.  These  surveys 
analyzed  the  circulations  of  local  news¬ 
papers  according  to  the  percentage  of 
readers  in  various  income  classes,  and 
also  reported  the  amount  of  duplication 
in  circulations.  A  fundamental  of  such 
a  study,  he  said,  was  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  city  in  proportion  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  interviewing  of  readers  until 
it  became  evident  that  further  work 
would  only  confirm  the  findings  already 
made.  He  showed  charts  illustrating 
how  the  results  were  verified. 

The  place  of  the  general  advertising 
agency  in  the  placing  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  was  strongly  defended  as  against 
the  billboard  “space-broker”  by  J.  Fred 
Woodruff,  vice-president  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit.  He 
was  introduced  by  H.  T.  Ewald,  president 
of  the  same  agency. 

Admitting  that  circulation  abuses, 
principally  petty  padding  reports,  were 
of  too  frequent  occurrence,  P.  L.  Thom¬ 


son,  director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  president 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  de¬ 
clared  that  leadership  in  corrective  regu¬ 
lations  had  been  taken  by  the  publishers 
themselves,  rather  than  by  the  national 
advertisers — or  advertising  agencies. 

Both  of  the  latter  classes  were  remiss, 
Mr.  Thomson  said,  in  their  purchase 
of  space  upon  a  quantitative  circulation 
basis.  Even  after  years  of  publicity  for 
the  information  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  A.B.C.,  advertisers  and  agencies 
continued  to  use  media  upon  the  strength 
of  total  figures  on  the  first  sheet  of  the 
report,  ignoring  information  as  to  how 
that  circulation  was  obtained,  or  how  it 
was  distributed. 

He  reproached  the  membership  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  for  the  fact  that  46  of  its 
members  were  not  members  of  the 
A.B.C.,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Associated  Business  Papers  made 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  a  prim¬ 
ary  requisite  for  admission.  The 
A.A.A.A.  could  not  well  adopt  a  lower 
standard,  he  said. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  of  publishers 
and  advertisers  arose  from  the  scramble 
for  increased  circulation,  he  said,  and 
these  difficulties  would  continue  as  long 
as  advertisers  place  a  premium  on  mere 
numbers.  Publishers’  employes  would 
continue  _  to  supply  the  demand  so  long 
as  it  existed,  finding  means  of  padding 
circulation  statements  to  make  the  show¬ 
ing  demanded  by  the  advertiser. 

The  vast  volume  of  information  on 
circulation  compiled  by  the  A.B.C.  cost 
the  publishers  more  than  $^,000  in 
dues  last  year,  Mr.  Thomson  said,  and 
continued : 

“By  taking  advantage  of  it  we  pay  the 
honest  publisher  a  fair  return  for  the 
money  he  has  invested  in  the  Bureau 
and  together  you  and  we  as  buyers  con¬ 
serve  the  monev  entrusted  to  us  to  be 
wisely  spent.  Should  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  use  we  make  of  this  fact¬ 
finding  machinery  of  ours,  and  is  not 
the  Bureau  entitled  to  the  support  of 
every  constructive  factor  in  advertis¬ 
ing?” 

Numerous  newspaper  men,  here  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  convention  next  week,  and 
from  the  current  meeting  of  the  Field 
Managers’  Association,  attended  the  open 
session. 

Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager 
of  the  Washington  Star,  strongly  urged 
that  agency  space-buyers  make  frequent 
personal  visits  to  newspaper  offices  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
media  they  employed.  He  gave  hearty 
approval  to  Mr.  Collins’  suggestion  that 
the  space-buyer  be  a  major  executive  of 
the  advertising  agency. 

For  more  than  20  years  he  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Star  had  labored  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  drive  the  fake  advertiser  out 
of  the  field,  he  said.  Long  ago  they  had 
banished  him  from  the  paper’s  columns, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Star  on  the  highest  basis  of 
truth  and  accuracy. 

On  the  tangled  question  of  local  vs. 
national  rates  raised  by  Mr.  Benson, 


Mr.  Xewbold  declared  that  he  could  of¬ 
fer  no  panacea.  The  Star  strove,  he 
said,  to  give  both  local  and  nation^  ad¬ 
vertisers  full  value  for  their  money  and 
to  give  every  advertiser  equal  treatment 
with  his  competitors.  The  rule  on  the 
Star’s  rate-card  which  kept  local-na¬ 
tional  diputes  at  minimum  provides  that 
“local  advertising  rates  shall  apply  only 
to  the  advertising  of  firms  doing  a  re- 
tail-to-consumer  business  through  their 
own  local  outlets  in  Washington.” 

The  Star  did  not  accept  from  the 
Washington  distributor  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products  money  taken  from  the 
general  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  space  at  local  rates. 

“We  protect  the  advertising  agency  in 
that  regard,”  said  Mr.  Newbold,  “and 
you  should  protect  us  against  efforts  to 
break  our  rate  structure  from  your  end.” 

Radio  advertising’s  history  was  briefly 
sketched  at  the  closed  morning  session 
by  William  S.  Hedges,  director  of 
WMAQ,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  broad¬ 
casting  station,  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters.  In 
10  years,  Mr.  Hedges  said. 

Commercial  broadcasting  had  passed 
from  .1  quasi-unethical  status  to  that  of 
a  fully-recognized  if  not  always  under¬ 
stood  advertising  medium.  It  is  not 
effective  when  used  as  a  supplement  to 
publication  advertising,  Mr.  Hedges  de¬ 
clared. 

“Broadcasters  are  anxious  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  advertising  agency,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “they  are  willing  to  follow  the 
customary  practices  of  paying  commis¬ 
sions,  although  often  the  advertising 
agency  has  done  nothing  to  earn  the  com¬ 
mission,  principally  because  the  agency 
was  unequipped  to  prepare  continuities 
and  to  service  the  account.  The  number 
equipped  to  do  so  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Advertising  agencies  are  recognizing 
that  they  have  three  functions  in  broad¬ 
casting: 

‘T.  Credit  responsibility. 

“2.  Servicing  and  contracting  the  ac¬ 
count. 

“3.  Program  supervision  in  the  interest 
of  the  client. 

“Agency  co-operation  is  vital  to  the 
economic  success  of  broadcasting.  It 
costs  $50,000,000  each  year,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  to  keep  the  broadcasting 
structure  of  the  United  States  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  only  source  of  this  revenue 
is  from  the  program  sponsors.  They 
should  be  so  educated  in  the  use  of  this 
new  advertising  medium  that  its  useful¬ 
ness  as  an  advertising  medium  will  not 
be  destroyed.  This  means  the  elimination 
of  blatant  advertising  from  the  air  in 
the  evening  hours,  when  listeners  are 
seeking  recreation  and  entertainment. 
While  the  business  day,  before  6  o’clock, 
can  be  used  in  part  for  more  direct  com¬ 
mercial  programs,  the  evening  hours 
should  be  set  aside  for  programs  of  the 
goodwill  type.” 

H.  H.  Kynett,  of  Philadelphia,  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Aitken-Kynett  Co.,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Agency  Needs”  in  view  of  the 
enormous  development  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising.  He  called  particular  attention  to 
the  need  of  more  accurate  surveys  of 
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both  networks  and  local  stations,  declar¬ 
ing  that  information  was  sadly  inade¬ 
quate  in  many  instances.  The  problem 
of  projecting  a  program  was  also  dis¬ 
cus^  by  Mr.  Kynett  who  advocated  a 
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complete  service  in  this  respect  oy 
agencies,  without  recourse  to  outside 
organization  except  that  he  saw  no 
objection  to  using  artists’  bureaus  in 
obtaining  radio  talent. 

In  calling  the  convention  together  at 
its  opening  session  Thursday  morning, 
H.  K.  McCann,  president  of  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  board  of  directors,  sounded  a 
warning  against  exaggerated  claims,  pur¬ 
chased  testimonials,  and  other  practices 
which  he  said  “tend  to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  advertising  as  a  whole.” 
He  pointed  out  that  keen  competition 
was  responsible  for  sharp  practices,  but 
urged  his  hearers  to  “be  more_  critical 
of  our  copy  practices,  bearing  in  _  mind 
that  the  integrity  of  advertising  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  if  our  business  is  to 
expand  commensurate  with  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

“Our  combined  membership,”  he  said, 
“is  placing  for  clients  a  total  of  over 
$350,000,OS)  of  advertising.  We  have  a 
joint  responsibility  with  the  client  and 
the  media  owner  to  see  that  this  expendi¬ 
ture  is  profitable  to  the  advertiser.  It  is 
vital  to  our  own  interests  as  well  as  to 
his. 

“We  are  in  a  new  economic  era  to¬ 
day.  Mass  production  has  overtaken  and 
stepped  ahead  of  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  .And  though  we  have  the  highest 
individual  purchasing  power  of  any  na¬ 
tion  on  earth,  there  is  also  more  intense 
competition  for  the  consumers’  dollars. 
In  this  battle  for  markets,  advertising  is 
perhaps  the  keenest  fighting  arm.  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  lieing  used  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  our  increasing  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  tremendous  growth  of 
magazine,  newspaper,  radio  and  other 
forms  of  advertising  during  1929.  In 
spite  of  the  current  business  depression 
through  which  we  are  passing,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  advertising  volume  for 
1930  will  lie  well  maintained. 

“Rut  competition  is  relentless  and 
leads  sharp  practices.  Exaggerated 
claims,  the  number  of  so-called  super¬ 
products,  the  pseudo-scientific  copy  ap¬ 
peals.  the  flood  of  bought  testimonials, 
are  all  evidences  of  the  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition. 

“With  the  enormous  volume  and 
variety  of  advertising  matter,  and  with 
the  number  of  competitors  selling  similar 
products,  it  is  getting  to  be  increasingly 
difficult,  not  only  to  get  the  consumer’s 
attention,  but  more  particularly  to  sell 
him  on  a  particular  product  and  win  his 
undeviating  loyalty  to  one  particular  ad¬ 
vertised  brand. 

“New  methods  of  advertising,  of  which 
perhaps  radio  is  the  most  important,  have 
come  into  existence.  Science  and  inven¬ 
tion  are  speeding  up  our  lives  and  chang¬ 
ing  our  habits.  We  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  be  quick  to  use  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  forms  of  advertising 
the  newer  methods  as  rapidly  as  thev  are 
proving  to  be  effective. 

“And  it  is  not  enough  that  we  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  advertising  progress.  Changes 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  selling 
machinery  of  our  industries.  The  chain 
store  development,  the  agitation  against 
it.  the  increase  of  buying  cooperatives, 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  advertising  through  the 
proper  merchandising  of  it  in  the  trade — 
all  these  things  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  if  we  are  to  get  all  the  sales 


power  possible  from  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  of  our  clients. 

“The  advertising  agency  business  is  to¬ 
day  more  complex  than  ever  before. 
Clients  are  demanding,  and  rightly  too, 
with  their  larger  expenditures,  more 
service,  and  the  present-day  agency  must 
be  prepared  to  render  the  service  re¬ 
quired.  And  for  those  agencies,  whether 
small  or  large,  that  are  alert  to  their 
opportunities,  I  prophesy  a  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  in 
an  era  of  highly  competitive  industrial 
development.  Capital  is  abundant,  prod¬ 
uction  is  large,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
highly  scientific.  It  is  distribution  that 
is  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
business  world  today,  and  in  distribution 
it  is  recognized  that  advertising  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

“With  such  an  economic  background, 
think  of  the  opportunity  for  advertising. 
Facing  this  opportunity,  I  feel  as  an 
agency  man  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  that 
far-sighted  individual,  A.  W.  Erickson, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  our  trade 
association,  the  four  A’s,  and  who  un¬ 
selfishly  gave  it  his  time  and  financial 
support  to  get  it  firmly  established. 
Helpful  as  this  association  has  been  in 
the  past,  I  feel  that  today  it  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Our  joint  problems  are  many,  and 
are  increasing,  and  it  is  only  through 
such  an  organization  as  the  four  A’s 
that  these  problems  can  be  properly 
handled  for  the  benefit  of  our  industry. 
For  example,  think  of  the  advantage  of 
cooperation  on  such  things  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“M^ia  research  in  all  fields.  Co- 
oj^rative  relations  with  the  A.N.A.  and 
with  the  various  publishing  organizations. 
Cooperation  on  code  of  ethics  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Foreign  advertising  bureau  for 
information  on  advertising  practices  in 
foreign  countries.  Economies  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  through  cooperation  on 
mechanical  practices,  accounting,  de¬ 
velopment  of  standard  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  etc. 

“These  are  some  of  the  things  that  our 
association  is  now  handling.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  four-.A  headquarters  is  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  new  thoughts  and  ideas  for 
the  benefit  of  all  members.” 

Another  speaker  at  the  forenoon  .ses¬ 
sion  W'as  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president 
of  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York, 
who  explained  the  “A.N.A.  Radio  Check¬ 
ing  Service”  and  invited  the  A.A.A.A.  to 
co-operate  in  that  service. 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Four  A’s  outlined  the  Association’s 
research  plans  and  reported  progress  in 
handling  this  work. 

The  convention  attended  luncheon  in 
the  Chinese  room  and  witne.ssed  a 
demonstration  of  commercial  sound  pic¬ 
tures  presented  jointly  by  the  Commercial 
Cinema  Service  Corporation,  the  fi'Iec- 
trical  Research  Corporation  and  the  I'ox- 
Herast  Corporation.  Eight  talkies  with 
an  advertising  message  were  shown  and 
W.  \y.  Black,  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Cinema  Corporation,  delivered  a 
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den,  la. 

June  6-7 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
Woodward,  Okla. 

June  7-8— Utah  State  Press  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Ogden,  Utah. 


brief  talk,  explaining  plans  for  utilizing 
this  new  advertising  medium. 

Steps  being  taken  by  country  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  particularly  in  audit¬ 
ing  circulations  and  presenting  an  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  weekly  newspapers  were 
described  by  Herman  Roe,  field  director 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  at 
the  Friday  morning  sessicxi.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  appreciation  of  the  weekly 
press  for  the  aid  given  by  the  country 
newspaper  committee  of  the  Four  A’s, 
headed  by  L.  S.  Kelly  of  the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Company,  who  also  was  on  the 
program. 

“The  appointment  of  this  committee,” 
said  Mr.  Roe,  “has  brought  to  publish¬ 
ers  of  country  newspapers  a  vehicle 
which  enables  them  to  work  more  closely 
and  cooperatively  with  the  agency  and 
advertising  fraternity.  During  its  first 
year  the  committee  has  directed  its  at¬ 
tention  primarily  to  the  subject  of 
audited  circulations  for  country  news¬ 
papers,  and  very  encouraging  progress 
has  l)een  and  will  be  made  in  providing 
the  agency  and  the  advertiser  with 
known  and  verified  circulation  informa¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on 
improving  and  standardizing  business 
practices,  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
advertising  agencies  to  do  business  with 
the  country  newspaper — which  has  been 
aptly  characterized  by  a  progressive 
Minnesota  publisher  as  the  Cinderella  of 
the  world  of  journalism. 

“The  newspapers  in  20  states  are  now 
served  through  a  central  oflice  by  a  full¬ 
time  field  manager,  who  is  ready  and 
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eager  to  be  of  service  to  advertisina 
agencies  in  providing  market  data  and  m 
adjusting  and  settling  any  complaints  or 
disputes  which  may  arise  regarding 
rates,  wrong  insertions,  etc.  ^ 


“States  offering  this  service  at  present 
are;  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan! 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  ,  \ew 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  West  Virginia.  Wis¬ 
consin  will  soon  join  this  group  of 
states  whose  newspapers  are  served  by  a 
field  manager.  For  other  states,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  press  association  or 
the  field  director  of  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association  will  render  this  service 
and  cooperation  as  far  as  possible.” 

An  outline  of  the  "real  basis  of  pros¬ 
perity”  which  is  now  present  in  the 
United  States  and  a  prediction  that 
means  will  be  found  to  mitigate  future 
periods  of  depression  and  readjustment, 
were  given  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
Thursday  night  by  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
under  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

“I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  whether 
business  is  going  to  be  good,  bad  or  in¬ 
different  in  the  next  few  months,”  said 
Mr.  Mills,  “but  it  is  not  inappropriate 
at  this  time  to  remind  you  how  far  we 
in  the  United  States  have  traveled  along 
the  economic  highway  in  the  last  few 
years;  that  certain  definite  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  progress;  that  they  are 
still  available:  and  that  while  the  road 
may  temporarily  run  through  a  valley,  it 
still  stretches  out  before  us  holding  in¬ 
finite  promise. 

“In  recent  years  we  have  achieved  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  already  large  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  120,000,000  people;  an 
improved  and  expanded  plant;  greater 
efficiency  in  production  and  distribution, 
and  as  a  result  an  ever  widening  market 
for  all  manner  of  goods  and  services. 
Here  is  a  real  basis  for  prosperity. 


"It  is  well  to  remember  that  these 
basic  factors  are  still  present  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  progress  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  We  are  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  a  vast  territory,  rich  m 
natural  resources  and  populated  with  an 
energetic  and  intelligent  people,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  tremendous  economic  unit,  free 
from  trade  restrictions,  and  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  mass  production  and  a  de¬ 
mand  for  commodities  sustained  by  a 
means  to  satisfy  it  have  gone  hand  m 
hand. 

“Although  the  standard  of  equipment 
of  the  average  man,  whether  for  his 
labor,  his  comfort,  his  cultural 
ment,  or  his  recreation,  are  admittedly 
high,  yet  vast  numbers  in  this  countiy' 
enjoy  incompletely  many  even  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  This  is  a  fact  which 
at  the  same  time  offers  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge  to  the  business  man  to¬ 
day.” 

An  address  which  had  to  J’* 
until  Friday  was  that  of  F.  G.  nun- 
bard,  vice-president  of  Batten,  Bartoru 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of  New  Yorit. 

Discussions  of  agency  internal  opOT- 
tions  were  also  on  the  program 
day.  and  were  to  be  followed 
nual  election  of  officers.  Two  offices  ar 
permanent,  those  of  John  Benson 
president,  and  of  F.  R.  Gamble  as  ex^ 
five  secretary.  Elective  officers  wn^ 
terms  expire  are:  Chairman  of  tn 
board,  H.  K.  McCann,  of  YorK. 
vice-president,  H.  T.  Ewald.  of  I^t”  • 
secretary,  Eugene  McGuckin.  rhiia 
phia;  treasurer,  E.  D.  Hill,  New  Y 
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NEWSPAPER  IS  DOMINANT  MEDIUM-COLUNS 


Has  Improved  Remarkably  in  Past  15  Years,  R.  H.  Macy  Elxecutive  Tells  A.A.A.A.  Convention 
— So-Called  Loss  of  “Pulling  Power”  Due  to  Neighborhood  Shopping,  He  Declares 


The  newspaper  is  the  one  dominant 
advertising  medium.  It  has  improved 
astonishingly  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  assert  that  it 
is  failing  to  produce  as  it  once  did.  Who 

is  at  fault?  r'  n- 

The  answer  given  by  Kenneth  Lollins, 
executive  vice-president  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  department  store,  is  two-fold. 
Speaking  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  advertising 
Agencies  in  Washington  on  Thursday, 
May  15,  he  blamed  on  the  one  hand  the 
decentralization  of  business  districts  in 
the  larger  cities,  brought  about  by  traffic 
congestion,  high  rentals,  and  increasing 
tax  burdens.  When  a  housewife  can 
satisfy  many  of  her  needs  within  a  block 
of  her  own  doorstep,  the  large  downtown 
store  naturally  suffers,  and  the  national 
advertiser  frequently  suffers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Collins  blamed 
“the  fearful  mishandling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  by  the  advertiser.”  He  found 
“crass  folly”  in  the  selection  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  dullness,  dishonest  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  unsightliness  in  the  preparation 
of  copy. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  agency 
men,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  practice.  He  pointed 
out  that  rarely  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
found  as  space  buyer,  indicating  that  this 
job  is  considered  “just  one  of  those 
details  like  the  purchase  of  office  supplies 
and  handling  the  bookkeeping.” 

He  said  that  much  national  advertising 
was  stodgy,  too  long,  and  unreadable. 
He  said  that  “the  agency  seems  not  to 
have  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
vast  difference  that  lies  between  success¬ 
ful  magazine  copy  and  successful  news¬ 
paper  copy.” 

His  conclusion  was:  “I  have  tried  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  newspapers 
because  I  believe  in  them.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  run  on  clean-cut 
honest  business  principles ;  the  vast 
majority  have  cut  out  ‘fake’  circulation 
drives  and  back-stage  discounts.  They 
have  improved  mechanically  and  editori¬ 
ally.  Nevertheless  I  am  not  confident 
that  they  will  increase  in  effectiveness 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Not,  that  is, 
unless  _we  are  willing  to  perform  a  major 
operation  on  ourselves  by  eliminating  our 
unintelligent  and  dishonest  advertising 
practices.” 

Mr.  Collins’  speech  follows  in  part : 
“Few  business  ventures  in  America 
requiring  the  stimulus  of  advertising 
could  live  without  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  the  one  dominant  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  In  it  we  spend  more  than 
one  half  of  the  entire  budget  for  all 
foims  of  publicity.  _  We  do  so  rightly. 

^et  despite  this  enormous  vote  of 
confidence  for  the  newspaper  there  are 
thoM  who  assert  that  it  is  failing  to 
produce  as  it  once  did.  This  I  believe 
to  be  correct.  Who  is  at  fault?” 

Is  it  the  publisher?  Certainly  not. 
the  improvement  in  newspapers  over  the 
yc^rs  has  been  astonishing. 
Contrast  the  great  metropolitan 
****  ***  XT  *®^*y  w’ith  those  of  a  decade 
aRo.  News  of  art,  of  popular  science, 
0i  literature,  of  exploration —  of  all 
manner  of  subjects  formerlv  taboo — 
"O'*’  frequently  makes  the  front  page, 
ine  emergence  of  woman  into  places  of 
prominence  in  civic,  social  and  business 
lie  has  been  taken  cognizance  of. 
Sporting  sections  are  produced  that  are 
grrater  m  bulk  and  more  carefully 
mu  edited  than  whole  papers  of 

er  days.  Photographv  is  being  used 
remarkable  skill.  The  speed  with 
.n'j  “d'ons  are  turned  out  be- 
*  IS?®  the  layman. 

The  publisher  has  done  his  part.  It 
only  decent  fair-plav  to  admit  it. 
''hat,  then,  is  the  trouble? 

t  IS  two-fold — first,  the  spread  of 
'^ss  districts  in  our  larger  cities ; 

the  fearful  mishandling  of  the 
“ewspaper  by  the  advertiser. 


“We  obviously  have  no  immediate  con¬ 
trol  over  the  first  of  these  two  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  it  affects  the  retailer  very 
greatly  and  the  national  advertiser  to 
some  degree.  Let  me  explain.  Because 
of  traffic  congestion,  high  rentals  and  in¬ 


creasing  tax  burdens,  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  most  American  cities  has  changed 
very  markedly  in  the  past  few  years. 

“Stores  are  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
shopping  is  decentralized.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  there  is  a  business 
district  from  89th  Street  to  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  greater  than  that  of  any 
New  England  city  with  the  exception 
of  Boston.  In  this  section,  the  chain 
stores,  branch  stores  of  downtown  es¬ 
tablishments  and  independent  retailers 
do  a  flourishing  business.  Many  of  the 
average  housewife’s  needs  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  met  without  walking  one  block 
from  her  own  door  step.  The  large, 
centrally  located  store’s  advertising 
naturally  suffers.  These  women  are  less 
likely  prospects.  The  national  adver¬ 
tiser  frequently  suffers.  His  product 
may  be  confined,  for  perfectly  good 
economic  reasons,  to  a  few  large  out¬ 
lets — which  have  in  turn  been  hurt. 

“There  is  no  solution  for  this  problem 
other  than  the  establishment  of  branch 
stores,  a  move  that  many  large  houses 
have  found  expedient.  I  am  not  a  seer. 
Whether  this  movement  is  sound  I  or  no 
one,  can  yet  assert  with  finality.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  it  has  a  marked  bear¬ 
ing  on  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

“The  other  fault  is  one  that  we  could 
correct.  We  have  manhandled  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  cavalier  and 
stupid  manner.  Consider  the  placing  of 
advertising  for  a  moment. 

“First  of  all,  it  is  a  currently  popular 
indoor  sport  for  the  space  buyer  of  an 
agency  to  specify  that  a  certain  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  run  in  the  evening  or 
morning  newspaper  having  the  largest 
circulation.  This  is  crass  folly.  What 
does  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  circulation 
one  way  or  the  other  mean  when  per¬ 
haps  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  re¬ 
maining  circulation  as  valueless  ? 

“I  have  seen  campaigns  for  such  items 
as  garden  hose,  tools,  rose  bushes,  sun 
porch  equipment,  summer  rugs,  beach 
robes,  run  exclusively  in  one  New  York 
newspaper  with  a  predominant  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  five  boroughs.  Can  people 
in  apartment  houses  plant  rose  bushes? 
What  do  they  do  with  garden  hose  and 
rakes  ?  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
merchandise  suitable  only  for  the  cliff 
dwellers  advertised  in  publications  that 
sell  most  widely  in  the  suburbs.  What 
sense  is  there  in  all  this? 

“A  newspaper,  after  all,  is  a  moving 


van — moving  goods  from  stores  to 
customers.  Some  of  these  vans  go 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  some  forty.  Some 
cost  $25  a  day  to  operate,  some  $35. 
Some  are  equipped  inside  so  that  they 
can  carry  a  large  amount  of  plate  glass. 


others  are  equipped  to  carry  shoes.  In 
selecting  a  newspaper,  it  is  vital  to  look 
under  the  hood  and  inside  the  body, 
to  ascertain  how  fast  it  can  travel  and 
what  it  can  carry  in  large  volume. 

“Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  placed  by  simply  having  friendly 
chats  with  the  driver  —  the  advertising 
solicitor.  Don’t  let  any  of  us  deceive 
ourselves.  An  inordinate  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  for  no  good  busi¬ 
ness  reason  at  all.  The  aroma  of  the 
solicitor’s  cigar  and  the  brand  on  his 
liquor  have  a  tremendous  bearing.  I 
sincerely  believe  there  should  be  an  iron¬ 
clad  rule  forcing  all  contacts  between 
newspaper  solicitors  and  agency  or  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  to  be  in  business  hours 
in  business  offices.  How,  otherwise,  can 
there  possibly  be  real  honesty? 

“Of  equal  importance  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  placing  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  proper  writing  of  it.  Here, 
the  sins  of  the  retailer  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  agency.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  is,  first,  dull :  second,  dishonest ; 
third,  unsightly ;  fourth,  not  keyed  to  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  readership  of 
particular  papers.  We  are  fast  drugging 
the  public  into  an  attitude  of  boredom 
or  dislike  of  all  advertising.  And  by  so 
doing  we  are  killing  the  efficiency  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

“Most  of  the  national  advertising  puts 
me  to  sleep.  I’ve  often  wondered  why 
it  was  so  stodgy.  The  other  day  I  got 
one  answer.  A  young  man  from  one 
of  America’s  largest  and  finest  agencies 
brought  me  a  piece  of  copy  for  floor 
coverings.  It  had  so  much  written 
matter  in  it  that  I  complained  bitterly  at 
being  forced  to  read  it.  ‘Why  on  earth 
do  you  do  it?’  I  asked.  ‘The  client  in¬ 
sists,’  he  said.  What  does  the  client  know 
about  advertising?  What  would  happen 
if  the  agency  got  on  its  high  horse  and 
told  the  client  that  if  he  continued  to 
demand  advertising  that  wasn’t  adver¬ 
tising,  the  agency  for  the  sake  of  its 
professional  reputation  would  surrender 
the  account?  A  few  might  be  lost, 
though  I  doubt  it,  and  many  would  be 
secured.  It  would  be  a  most  refreshing 
experience. 

“This  whole  practice  of  allowing  the 
client  to  dominate,  of  sitting  way  back 
of  the  scenes  and  theorizing  is  damag¬ 
ing  the  value  of  all  advertising.  I  dare 
assert  that  50  per  cent  of  the  copy¬ 
writers  in  the  average  agency  could  not 
earn  their  living  in  a  successful  retail 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  COLLINS’  A.A.A.A.  ADDRESS 

A  NEWSPAPER,  after  aU,  is  a  moving  van — moving  goods  from  stores 
to  customers.  Some  of  these  vans  go  20  miles  an  hour,  some  40. 

*  *  * 

An  inordinate  amount  of  advertising  is  placed  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 
The  aroma  of  the  solicitor’s  cigar  and  the  brand  on  his  liquor  have  a 
tremendous  bearing. 

*  *  * 

If  I  were  the  president  of  an  advertising  agency,  I  would  insist  that  one  of 
the  most  competent  men  I  could  possibly  find  should  be  space  buyer. 

*  *  • 

I  dare  assert  that  50  per  cent  of  the  copy  writers  in  the  average  agency 
could  not  earn  their  living  in  a  successful  retail  advertising  department. 

*  *  * 

In  almost  every  American  city  interviews  and  questionnaires  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  not  over  20  per  cent  of  women  believe  implicitly  in  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  advertising. 

•  *  * 

It  is  the  retailer  who  must  clean  house.  He  must  learn  that  the  truth 
pays  and  that  untruths  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  good  will. 

•  *  • 

Newspapers  are  still  as  timely  as  ever;  they  still  bring  advertising  to  the 
reader  in  palatable  form;  they  don’t  trust  it  on  him  via  the  postman;  they 
still  localize  advertising  appeal  by  showing  specifically  where  goods  can  be 
bought;  they  still  allow  sudden  reversals  of  policy  when  shifts  in  business 
conditions  warrant  it;  they  still  produce  the  most  adequate  coverage  of 
potential  customers. 


advertising  department.  We  judge  writ¬ 
ers  by  what  they  produce  today.  A  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  success  or  a  failure.  If  it's 
a  failure  the  advertising  department  takes 
it  squarely  on  the  chin.  And  if  the  de¬ 
partment  can’t  come  back  and  win  the 
round,  the  bell  finds  it  counted  out. 

“I  have  said  that  our  second  fault  is 
the  dishonesty  of  advertising.  Here  the 
retailer  is  overwhelmingly  at  fault.  Re¬ 
tail  advertising  has  compounded  lies  and 
exaggeration  until  the  truth  seems  strange 
and  unreal.  Let  me  quote  a  few  state¬ 
ments  taken  from  one  day’s  advertising 
in  a  group  of  papers: 

“.A  store  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  said : 
‘Sale  of  the  finest  coats  ever  offered  at 
$28.’  Has  that  store  owner  lived 
since  the  human  stock  parted  company 
with  his  human  stock?  Does  he  know 
what  was  offered  in  New  Y’ork,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Newark,  even,  the  week 
before? 

“A  store  in  Chicago  advertised : 
‘America’s  finest  $60  suit  reproduced  at 
$32.50.’  Do  you  believe  that? 

“A  Washington  paper  printed  this: 
‘Wherever  the  smart  world  will  be 
found  on  Easter  these  chic  hats  will  be 
in  evidence.’  To  this  we  can  only  re¬ 
mark  :  ‘Oh,  yeah  ?’ 

“In  Chicago,  a  radio  store  advertised 
radios  ‘never  before  sold  anywhere  at 
this  low  price.’  In  the  same  paper  these 
sets  were  advertised  by  another  store  at 
a  lower  price! 

“In  almost  every  American  city  inter¬ 
views  and  questionnaires  have  revealed 
that  not  over  20  per  cent  of  women  be¬ 
lieve  implicitly  in  the  truthfulness  of 
advertising.  The  other  80  per  cent  are 
rapidly  booming  poorer  prospects. 

“"nie  retailer  must  clean  house.  His 
own  business  ethics  must  crystallize  into 
a  cold  appraisal  of  the  facts.  He  must 
learn  that  the  truth  pays  and  that  un¬ 
truths  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  good 
will.  And  if  he  cannot  see  this,  every 
possible  pressure  from  agencies.  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  and  publishers  must 
be  brought  to  bear. 

“I  commented  that  agencies  err  in 
failing  to  recognize  the  mechanical  limi¬ 
tations  of  papers  and  in  failing  to  take 
into  account  the  reading  habits  of  news¬ 
paper  subscribers.  What  on  earth  is  the 
use  of  continuing  month  in  and  month 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  using  expen¬ 
sive  half-tones  when  they  reproduce  so 
badly  in  most  newspapers?  Why  allow 
engravers  to  do  artists’  work  for  them 
by  using  blocks  of  ugly  Ben  Day 
rather  than  having  shading  done  by 
pen? 

“The  size  of  the  average  national  ad¬ 
vertisement  puzzles  me.  I  have  no  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  the  percentage  of  short, 
squat  advertisements  as  comparH  with 
long,  narrow  ones — but  I  imagine  the 
former  must  be  in  the  majority.  Why  is 
this?  The  average  newspaper  reader 
folds  his  paper  in  half.  The  short  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  completely  lost.  Further¬ 
more.  less  reading  matter  goes  beside  it. 

“Far  more  important,  however,  than 
size  and  mechanical  considerations,  is  the 
problem  of  copy.  The  agency  seems  not 
to  have  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
vast  difference  that  lies  between  success¬ 
ful  magazine  copy  and  successful  news¬ 
paper  copy. 

“Let  ne  illustrate.  Some  years  ago  we 
promoted  an  item  exclusively  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  magazine.  The  results  were 
astonishing.  Some  fabulous  number  of 
transactions  resulted.  Then  we  placed 
the  same  advertisement  in  two  news¬ 
papers.  Net  result,  zero.  This  has  ha^ 
pened  many  times.  A  different  temiw  is 
necessary.  The  newspaper  reader  gives, 
I  am  informed,  an  average  of  fourt^n 
minutes  to  his  newspaper.  His  attention 
must  be  caught  in  some  dramatic  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  story  must  be  told  simply  ^d  in 
few  words.  Most  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  too  long.  It  defeats  its 
•wn  end  by  its  verbosity.” 


t 
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THREE  CANADIAN  PAPER 
FIRMS  IN  MERGER 

$68,000,000  Corporation  Will  Result 

from  Consolidation  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Brompton  and  Lake 
St.  John  Companies 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Toronto,  May  14 — Negotiations  for  a 
merger  of  -  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills, 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and 
Lake  St.  John  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  have  been  under  way  for 
several  months  have  been  concluded  and 
the  officers  of  the  three  companies,  act¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation,  are  now  making 
the  formal  proposition  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  three  companies. 

The  main  features  are  that  a  new  hold¬ 
ing  company  has  been  organized  to  be 
known  as  St.  Lawrence  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  and  constituent  companies,  which 
is  assured  of  a  practical  working  control. 

An  exchange  of  shares  is  offered  by 
which  St.  Lawrence  will  receive  one 
share  of  the  new  for  one  of  the  old; 
Brompton  receives  one  share  of  Class 
“A”  ^  convertible  preferred  of  the  new 
company  for  one  old  common,  and  Lake 
St.  John  received  seven-tenths  of  one 
share  in  St.  Lawrence  for  one  of  its 
common.  Shares  received  by  Brompton 
are  convertible  into  two  shares  of  St. 
Lawrence  common. 

The  new  holding  company  indicates 
that  it  will  have  assets  of  $68,128,600 
with  current  assets  of  $10,4^,390  and 
current  liabilities  of  $4,618,937.  This 
indicates  that  it  will  start  off  with  net 
working  capital  of  $5,871,453. 

A  statement  of  combined  earnings  of 
the  three  companies  for  the  year  ended 
Decen^r  31,  1929,  shows  profit  from 
operations  of  1929,  after  income  tax,  of 
$3,206,463.  After  depreciation,  bond  in¬ 
terest  and  preferred  dividends  totaling 
$2,177,930  there  are  $1,028,532  earnings 
available  for  securities  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Corporation.  After  deducting 
$6,000,000  for  the  dividends  on  the  Qass 
“A”  convertible  preferred  there  is  a 
balance  of  $428,532  applicable  to  the 
common  stock  of  St.  Lawrence  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  decision  of  these  companies  to 
consolidate  has  long  been  regarded  in 
financial  circles  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  as  tending  to  further  strengthen 
tfie  strategic  standing  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada  and  no  surprise 
would  be  expressed  if  further  consolida¬ 
tions  are  effected  in  the  near  future. 

A  forecast  of  the  executive  line-up 
after  the  merger  published  tonight  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  gives  President 
Ernest  Rossiter  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Company,  as  president,  and  Noah  Tim¬ 
mins  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Di¬ 
rectors  suggested  include  President  Both- 
well  of  Brompton. 

OREGON  DAILY  SOLD 

S.  F.  Sackett  Is  New  Owner  of  Marsh¬ 
field  Coos  Bay  Timas 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett  has  bought  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Marshfield 
(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  evening  daily, 
from  E.  J.  Murray,  editor  and  owner  for 
the  past  two  years.  Sackett  also  is  part 
owner  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman. 
C.  J.  Gillette,  Forest  Grove  newspaper 
man,  is  the  new  business  manager  of  the 
paper. 

The  paper  was  founded  20  years  ago 
by  M.  C.  and  Dan  Maloney,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it  until  its  sale  to  Murray.  Ar¬ 
thur  W,  Stypes,  Inc.,  will  represent  the 
daily  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Ford- 
Parsons-Stecher,  Inc.,  in  the  East. 

WILKINSON  PROMOTED 

Nelson  Wilkinson  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  financial  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Ez'eninff  News  succeeding  Hilton  P. 
Hornaday,  who  has  held  that  position  for 
the  past  three  years.  The  latter  has  re- 
■igned  to  do  publicity  work.  Mr.  Wilk¬ 
inson,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Evening 
News  for  the  past  eight  months. 


PLANNING  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  is 
starting  a  Sunday  paper  May  24.  _  It 
will  carry  four  piages  of  colored  comics. 
The  Saturday  paper  will  be  eliminated. 
W.  G.  Strong  is  publisher  and  H.  C. 
Jones,  editor. 

STEREOTYPERS  SIGN 
IN  PITTSBURGH 

New  Contract  With  Publishers  Grants 
$1.50  Increase  for  Both  Day 
and  Night  Men  Starting 
Jan.  1,  1931 

A  new  contract  covering  a  period  of 
two  years  was  signed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Publishers  Association  with  the  local 
Stereotypers  Union,  May  13.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  effective  from  May  23,  1930,  to 
May  22,  1932. 

The  wage  scale  of  $50  a  week  for  day 
work  and  $53  a  week  for  night  work, 
provided  by  the  old  contract,  continues 
until  January  1,  1931,  when  an  increase 
of  $1.50  a  week  to  both  shifts  becomes 
effective. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  two  or 
three  other  clauses  of  the  contract.  In 
general,  hours  and  conditions  remained 
the  same  in  the  new  contract  as  in  the 
contract  that  expires  May  23,  1930. 

ADOPT  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

Chicago  Printers  Act  to  Give  Work 
to  Union’s  Unemployed 

As  a  means  to  provide  work  for  fellow- 
printers  out  of  employment,  the  6,000 
members  of  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  voted  May  13  to  adopt  a  five-day 
week. 

The  action  was  taken  under  provisions 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
laws  permitting  its  locals  to  adopt  abbre¬ 
viated  hours  for  a  90-day  period.  Similar 
action  to  combat  unemployment  has  been 
taken  in  some  other  cities. 

At  present  members  of  the  Chicago 
Typographical  local  work  five  and  one- 
half  days,  taking  a  day  off  every  two 
weeks  to  give  work  to  unemployed 
members. 

STARTS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Hotuling’s  Out-of-Town  Newspaper 
Agency  Adds  New  Service 

Hotaling’s  News  Agency,  New  York, 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  dealws  in  out- 
of-town  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
have  established  a  press-clipping  bureau, 
with  offices  and  display  room  at  308 
West  40th  street. 

For  the  past  eight  years  this  agency 
has  supplied  various  press-clipping  serv¬ 
ices  with  out-of-town  daily  papers,  and 
it  has  discontinued  this  service  with  the 
institution  of  its  own  bureau. 

PLAYED  GOLF  FROM  PLANE 

What  is  considered  the  first  airplane 
golf  foursome  was  held  by  the  Syracuse 
( N.  Y.)  J oumed- American  on  Monday. 
Two  golfers  of  equal  ability  and  two 
fliers  were  the  players.  The  aviators 
went  aloft  in  planes  and  dropped  golf 
balls  as  near  to  the  greens  as  possible. 
The  partners  of  the  aviators  played  the 
balls  from  where  they  landed.  The  play 
was  witnessed  by  a  large  gallery  which 
followed  the  play  during  the  entire  nine 
holes.  Leon  Bradford,  golf  editor  of 
the  Journal-American  arranged  the 
affair. 

N.  H.  DAILY  IN  NEW  HOME 

The  Sentinel  Printing  Company  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  publishers  of  the  Keene 
Sentinel,  moved  this  week  into  a  new 
building.  The  composing  room  and  job 
printing  business  was  moved  last  week 
and  the  press  rein.stalled  Monday. 

TAX  REFUND  FOR  SHAFFER 

John  C.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Ez'cning  Post,  has  been  given  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $53,017  by  the  government,  for 
over  assessment  on  his  income  tax  for 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1922. 


MRS.  HEARST  RETURNS 


Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Hears!  News¬ 
papers,  photographed  on  the  S.S.  £u- 
ropa  on  her  return  Monday  from  a 
visit  abroad.  Mrs.  Hearst  is  head  of 
the  Milk  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  which 
Jack  Sharkey  and  Max  Schmeling 
are  battling  on  June  12.  Details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fight  will  take  up 
much  of  Mrs.  Hearst's  time  from 
now  until  the  night  of  the  fight. 

$150,000,000  COMPANY 
FORMED  BY  HEARST 

Delaware  Corporation  Chartered  to 
Acquire  Newspapers  and  Maga¬ 
zines — Has  6,000,000  Shares 
of  $25  Stock 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  filed  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Dover,  Del.,  May  10.  According  to  its 
charter  it  is  to  acquire  by  purchase,  sub¬ 
scription  or  otherwise  shares  of  stock 
and  to  dispose  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  etc. ;  to  engage  in  general 
printing  of  books,  magazines,  lithograph¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  capital  stock  is  put  at 
$150,000,000  in  6,000,000  shares  at  a  par 
value  of  $25  per  share.  Of  these  shares 
4,000,000  are  to  be  Class  A  stock. 

The  incorporators  are  Wilmington 
citizens,  H.  E.  Grantland,  H.  H.  Snow 
and  L.  E.  Tray.  The  state  tax  paid 
with  the  filing  of  the  charter  was  $3,700. 

Further  details  of  the  corporation  will 
be  announced  shortly,  John  Francis  Ney- 
lan.  Hearst  attorney,  told  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  this  week. 

TO  HONOR  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Stanley  L.  Phraner,  managing  editor 
of  the  IVall  Street  News,  will  be  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  as¬ 
sociates  at  the  Brooklyn  Elks  Club,  May 
19.  Mr.  Phraner  has  been  for  several 
years  with  the  News,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

CAUSEY  SUCCEEDS  CALLOWAY 

R.  G.  Calloway  has  resigned  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Lewis  Cau¬ 
sey  has  succeed^  him  as  classified  man¬ 
ager.  (Causey  has  been  with  the  paper 
for  the  last  five  years. 

WORTMAN  TAKES  SUMMER  HOME 

Denys  Wortman,  New  York  World 
cartoonist,  has  taken  a  house  for  the 
summer  at  Wickford,  R.  I.  J.  P.  Clau¬ 
sen,  day  managing  editor  of  the  World, 
will  soon  open  his  summer  home  there. 


PRESS  SERVICE  MEN 
ON  JOB  IN  INDIA 

Webb  Miller  of  U.P.  Flew  to  Knrneiki 

from  London — ^A.P.  Man  Ar¬ 
riving  by  Plane  from  China 
to  Cover  Riots 

News  interest  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  centered  on  India  where  the 
arrest  of  Mahatma  Ghandi  has  stirred 
up  an  undercurrent  of  revolution  among 
the  British  Colony’s  millions  of  inlab- 
itants.  Press  associations  are  following 
developments  closely  through  men  sta¬ 
tioned  at  principal  points  in  the  trouble 
area.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week  by  foreign  service  chiefs. 

Special  coverage  is  being  given  by 
United  Press  with  Webb  Miller,  Europ¬ 
ean  news  manager,  on  the  scene,  travel¬ 
ing  through  all  important  cities  where 
unrest  is  bubbling  up.  Miller  flew  from 
London,  May  3,  and  arrived  at  Karachi, 
May  10.  He  is  writing  special  interpre¬ 
tive  articles  which  are  cabled  to  this 
country.  On  May  14,  he  obtained  the 
first  interview  with  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu, 
Indian  poetess,  who  led  a  raid  on  the 
Dharsana  salt  works  as  successor  to 
Ghandi.  He  met  the  poetess  at  Alla¬ 
habad.  In  addition  to  Miller,  United 
Press  is  receiving  daily  dispatches  from 
special  correspondents  at  Karachi,  Bom¬ 
bay,  Calcutta,  Delhi  and  Lei,  according 
to  James  H.  Furey,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  foreign  service. 

International  News  Service  is  handling 
its  Indian  dispatches  partly  out  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  partly  from  strategic  points  in 
India,  H.  C.  Montee,  chief  of  foreign 
service  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
dispatches  are  filed  through  London, 
Harry  Flor,  manager  of  the  London 
Bureau  is  directing  the  work. 

James  P.  Howe,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Peiping,  China,  is  now  on 
his  way  from  CThina  to  India,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told  by  Charles  Stephm- 
son  Smith,  chief  of  foreign  service. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  by  airplane 
from  Rangoon  within  a  few  days,  he  will 
superintend  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  travel  widely,  investigating 
the  trouble  zones,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  Associated  Press  is  served  by 
local  correspondents  in  important  Indian 
centers  and  has  the  assistance  of  Reuters 
Agency  which  has  bureaus  throughout 
India.  It  is  also  served  by  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  which  has  representatives  in 
the  leading  cities,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith. 

On  April  25  Mahatma  Ghandi  gave 
the  Associated  Press  his  first  authorized 
statement  setting  forth  the  purposes  of 
his  civil  defiance  movement. 

FLYING  TO  WASHINGTON 

35  Philadelphia  Advertising  Womss 

Going  by  Plane  to  A.  F.  A.  Meet 

A  group  of  35  women  representing  the 
Philadelphia  Qub  of  Advertising 
Women  will  use  airplanes  in  gomg  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  convention  ot 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
They  expect  to  make  the  trip  Saturday, 
May  17,  or,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  Sun¬ 
day,  May  18. 

Amelia  Earhart,  who  is  an  honorary 
member,  will  lead  in  her  own  pl^- 
carrying  four  passengers.  The  others 
will  follow  in  four  other  planes.  In  M' 
dition,  there  will  be  five  othw 
piloted  by  girl  members  of  the  “99  Liud 
of  Philadelphia.  . 

Mayor  Mackey  of  Philadelphia  is  t 
be  the  only  man  on  the  trip.  A  gro^ 
of  army  planes  is  to  meet  the  fleet,  ana 
the  delegation  will  be  welcome  T 
officials  of  the  government  and  tne 
A.  F.  A. 

PITTSBURGH  INSTITUTE  CLOSES 

Ralph  L.  Yorker,  advertising  nwnjigrt 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  Detroit, 
gave  the  last  of  a  series  of  six  '^tu 
last  week  at  the  closing  session  _ol 
second  Pittsburgh  Retail 
stitute,  sponsored  bv  the  Pdtd^  ? 
Press.  The  institute  when  founded  m 
1928  was  the  first  of  its  kind  m  w 
United  States. 
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RADIO  PROGRAM  SPACE  IS  INCREASING 


Slight  but  Steady  Growth  Noted  in  New  York  Dailies — Papers  Continuing  to  Delete  Obnoxious 
Publicity — Human  Interest  Material  Supplanting  Technical  Articles 


tfTITH  many  New  York  City  dailies 
W  placing  broadcasting  in  the  same 
category  as  theatrical  entertainments, 
space  devoted  to  station  programs,  radio 
nws  and  features  has  shown  a  slight 
but  steady  increase  in  most  of  these 
newspapers  within  the  past  year.  While 
morning  papers  generally  show  little,  if 
any  expansion  in  radio  space,  the 
evening  papers  are  devoting  extra  col¬ 
umns  to  detailed  programs,  forecasts 
and  reviews.  Several  editors  declared 
this  week  that  these  detailed  programs 
hare  found  great  favor  among  readers, 
and  that  the  bogey  of  last  minute  pro¬ 
gram  changes  has  lately  been  remedied 
to  a  great  extent. 

Publishing  a  16  to  20  page  tabloid 
magazine  section  every  Saturday  and 
four  columns  daily,  the  New  York  Sun 
makes  special  effort  to  cover  the  radio 
field  both  from  an  entertainment  and  a 
technical  angle,  according  to  Everett  L. 
Bragdon.  radio  editor.  The  magazine, 
which  was  started  as  a  feature  of  the 
old  New  York  Globe  in  1921  and  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Sun  after  Frank 
Munsey  purchased  the  Globe  in  1923, 
was  formerly  devoted  entirely  to  the 
technical  side  of  radio.  About  six  weeks 
aeo  it  was  expanded  to  cover  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features.  It  now  carries  in¬ 
terviews,  Rudy  V'allee’s  life  story  in 
serial  form  and  “Making  the  Grade”, 
a  cartoon  by  Kessler  in  addition  to 
photos  and  other  features.  A  regular 
staff  is  assigned  to  interviews  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  while  technical  articles  are 
written  on  order  by  radio  technicians. 

The  Sun  prints  detailed  programs  for 
the  first  seven  stations  in  the  high  wave 
classification  every  evening.  No  details 
are  given  for  afternoon  or  morning  pro¬ 
grams.  On  Saturday  two  pages  of  the 
tabloid  section,  equal  to  one  standard 
size  page  is  given  over  to  programs. 
This  is  the  day  picked  for  printing  a 
weekly  review  of  outstanding  programs. 

Although  publicity  matter  continues 
to  pour  in  from  the  stations,  program 
sponsors  and  agencies,  Mr.  Bragdon  de¬ 
clared  there  never  was  a  time  when  so 
little  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
the  stations  and  the  advertisers  to  force 
the  free  puffs  into  print. 

“Where  they  once  used  to  work 
through  the  business  office  to  assure 
publication  of  their  publicity,  sponsors 
of  radio  programs  today  are  exerting 
very  little  influence  on  the  newspapers,” 
he  said.  “A  few  of  them  insist  that 
their  stuff  be  printed,  but  it  doesn’t  do 
them  any  good. 

Even  though  vigorous  protest  from  the 
dailies  has  spurred  radio  stations  to 
greater  efforts  to  make  sponsors  follow 
their  prearranged  programs,  the  evil  of 
last  minute  changes  still  exists  to  some 
***fnt  in  publishing  detailed  forecasts. 
The  New  York  Journal  has  met  this 
difficulty  by  making  corrections  in  three 
different  editions  daily.  Late  program 
corrections  are  taken  up  to  10  A.  M. 
d^ly,  according  to  Thomas  A.  Brooks, 
who  directs  the  Journal’s  radio  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  first  corrections  are  made  in  th 
up-state  edition,  the  next  in  the  firs 
"^'edition  and  final  corrections  in  th 
^  edition. 

In  this  way  we  eliminate  a  lot  o 
me  trouble  caused  by  the  sudden  d( 
cisions  of  tempermental  orchestra  leader 
or  singers  not  to  give  the  number 
announced,”  Mr.  Brooks  sail 
this  IS  not  done,  however,  for  th 
htaefit  of  the  radio  people.  It  is  dis 
hWly  a  service  to  Journal  readers.” 
In  printing  program  details  the  Journr 
usually  Imiits  this  practice  to  the  fou 
York  stations.  WEAI 
«inn  ’  and  W ABC,  but  on  occas 

vf  ®  where  special  programs  warran 
fftf’  ^’^P'^mod,  details  are  giVe 

WNYC  and  WMCA.  The  thre 
which  the  Journal,  itsel 
cguiarly  broadcasts  are  sometimes  ir 
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eluded  in  the  list.  These  are  WMCA, 
WHN  and  WRNY. 

An  added  feature  of  the  Journal  pro¬ 
gram  is  publication  of  a  daily  box  list¬ 
ing  dance  programs  of  the  evening. 
This  has  proved  to  be  an  unusually 
popular  feature,  Mr.  Brooks  declared. 

in  handling  programs  trade  names  are 
not  deleted  if  it  would  render  it  im- 
IMSsible  for  readers  to  identify  any  par¬ 
ticular  hour,  Mr.  Brooks  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  regular  daily  broadcasting  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Journal  was  recently  re¬ 
modeled  to  resemble  an  air  newspaper. 
It  is  listed  in  a  box  on  the  radio  page 
each  dajr  as  the  “Journal  of  the  Air” 
and  consists  of  three  “editions,”  the  first 
with  news  and  stock  quotations  at  12 
noon;  the  second  at  4  P.  M.  giving 
closing  market  prices  and  news;  and  a 
final  at  7:15  with  sports  results  and  a 
news  review.  A  late  baseball  “edition” 
will  be  added  next  week  to  follow  the 
present  sports  final,  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

The  Journal  has  no  set  space  limit 
on  its  radio  department,  according  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  but  it  is  never  stretched 
to  unreasonable  lengths.  A  space-saving 
device  has  been  instituted  in  the  form 
of  a  make-over  on  programs  after  the 
third  edition.  Programs  from  noon  until 
closing  time  of  stations  are  carried  in 
the  early  editimis,  but  in  the  third  edition 
all  listings  prior  to  4  p.  m.  are  cut  out. 
This  leaves  space  for  news  stories  which 
might  develop  during  the  day. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  has 
been  increasing  its  space  gradually  since 
it  first  started  printing  radio  programs 
in  1920,  Robert  Wood,  associate  ^itor, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  steady 
increase  has  been  due  to  a  demand  from 
the  reading  public  for  more  radio  news 
and  more  program  details,  Mr.  Wood 
said. 

The  Evening  World’s  detailed  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  limited  to  the  four  leading 
stations.  Outstanding  programs  are 
published  in  detail  regardless  of  the 
sponsors  or  the  stations  over  which  they 
are  broadcast.  Corrections  on  these 
programs  are  taken  up  to  the  day  of 
publication  and  sometimes  are  made 
^tween  editions.  These  changes  range 
in  volume  from  70  to  90  a  day,  Mr. 
Wood  declared. 

“Telegrams  pour  in  here  every  day 
with  corrections  for  the  next  day’s 


program  or  for  the  same  day,”  he  «- 
plained.  “It’s  an  expensive  propositiem 
for  the  stations,  although  it  is  not  their 
fault  that  these  changes  occur.  If  we  did 
not  make  them,  however,  the  public 
would  fall  on  us  like  a  ton  of  bricks.” 

Art  and  feature  material  are  regularly 
used  by  the  Evening  World,  while  l«s 
attention  is  paid  to  the  technical  side 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

“The  demand  for  technical  stuff  has 
fallen  off  greatly,”  was  Mr.  Wood’s 
opinion.  “Five  or  six  years  ago  the 
day’s  mail  ran  from  1,000  to  1,400  pieces 
asking  for  that  sort  of  material.  Now 
if  is  down  to  50  a  day  at  the  most.” 

Although  space  is  limited,  the  Evening 
World  runs  better  than  eight  columns 
a  day  on  radio. 

“I  think  radio  is  becoming  more  a  part 
of  the  news  picture  every  day,”  Mr. 
Wood  observed.  “This  is  true  not  only 
from  a  departmental  standpoint  but  it 
is  also  rapidly  becoming  a  major  factor 
in  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  for  some 
time  carried  a  regular  time  program  and 
printed  short  news  stories  giving  details 
of  a  few  special  broadcast  hours  each 
day.  This  practice  was  recently  aband¬ 
oned  in  favor  of  the  style  of  program 
presenting  details  in  the  regular  listing. 

“We  believe  this  method  is  of  more 
interest  to  readers,”  asserted  Byron  Pink, 
radio  editor. 

“The  space  devoted  to  broadcasting 
has  also  been  increased  by  about  one 
column  daily,  Mr.  Pink  said.  On  Satur¬ 
day  a  full  page  is  carried,  giving  Satur¬ 
day’s  and  Sunday’s  programs. 

An  indication  that  its  readers  want 
details  in  the  forecast  of  their  nightly 
radio  menu  was  experienced  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagl^  when  it  cut  its 
programs  to  skeleton  form  after  the 
recent  stock  market  crash.  Immediately 
a  deluge  of  letters  was  received  protest¬ 
ing  this  action,  according  to  John 
Skinner,  the  Eagle’s  radio  chief. 

“We  started  printing  program  details 
a  year  ago,”  the  radio  editor  explained, 
“but  last  winter,  when  space-saving  was 
the  thing,  we  decided  to  cut  down  on 
this  feature.  We  soon  had  to  resume 
our  former  practice,  however,  because 
of  protests  from  readers.” 

Mr.  Skinner  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
listing  the  numbers  to  be  played  or  sung 
on  a  broadcast  program. 


“A  great  majority  of  radio  listeners 
are  home  people  who  listen  in  nearly 
every  night,”  is  his  opinion.  “They 
come  to  know  when  each  program  will 
be  on  the  air,  and  consequently  the  mere 
time  announcement  is  not  very  important 
to  them.  They  would  rather  know  what 
entertainment  is  in  store  for  them  on 
the  individual  hours,  so  they  may  choose 
the  best  of  several.” 

About  33  per  cent  of  published  pro¬ 
grams  are  changed  before  they  go  on 
the  air,  Mr.  Skinner  has  figured,  and 
of  course,  he  commented,  the  paper  is 
blamed. 

“If  program  sponsors  would  consider 
the  co-operation  a  newspaiwr  gives  them, 
I  think  they  would  find  it  worth  their 
efforts  to  try  and  follow  the  schedule 
they  announce,”  Mr.  Skinner  said. 

Publicity  material  lands  on  his  desk 
in  a  never  ceasing  parade,  the  Eagle’s 
radio  editor  said,  but'  it  makes  no  im¬ 
pression.  However,  trade  names  are  not 
taboo  either  in  programs  or  stories,  he 
declared,  if  the  sponsor  is  presenting  a 
worth  while  performance. 

The  Eagle’s  daily  programs  are  printed 
in  four  columns  on  three  column  space 
and  two  pages  of  programs  and  news 
feature  stories  are  carried  on  Sunday. 

Another  New  York  paper  following 
the  practice  of  listing  complete  presenta¬ 
tions  of  broadcasters  on  the  four  leading 
metropolitan  stations  is  the  Telegram. 
Details  are  eiven  for  all  evening  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  those  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  as  well.  The  usual  trouble  with 
last  minute  revisions  is  experienced  by 
Jack  Foster,  radio  editor,  who  has  found 
that  most  complaints  from  readers 
usually  blame  the  sponsor  rather  than 
the  paper  for  these  changes. 

“The  programs,  though,  are  in  much 
better  shape  than  they  were  a  year  ag«,” 
Mr.  Foster  declared.  “There  are  not 
nearly  so  many  changs.” 

Last  year  a  proposal  was  made  that 
all  New  York  newspapers  agree  to  ban 
trade  names  from  radio  programs.  The 
Telegram  turned  down  this  proposition 
and  continued  printing  program  details. 
Explaining  the  paper’s  views  on  this 
type  of  program,  Mr.  Foster  said : 

“We  printed  the  full  details  because 
we  felt  it  would  add  something  distinc¬ 
tive  to  the  radio  department.  It  has 
certainly  proved  popular.  Requests  for 
more  details  are  still  coming  in.” 

In  addition  to  listing  radio  numbers  the 
Telegram  gives  the  complete  casts  ot 
dramatic  productions  and  also  carries  the 
announcer’s  name  with  each  program. 

Although  the  morning  papers  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  give  such  complete 
coverage  of  program  news,  some  of  them 
stress  the  feature  and  spot  news  angle 
of  radio.  The  Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror 
recently  expanded  its  coverage  by  adding 
a  daily  column  of  comment  and  news  by 
Nick  Kenny,  radio  editor.  While  the 
tabloid  has  condensed  its  program  to  a 
strict  outline  the  feature  material  is 
given  heavy  play. 

“Ninety-nine  out  of  100  people  have 
radios  in  their  homes  now,”  Mr.  Kenny 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,”  and  they’re 
interested  in  the  people  who  entertain 
them.  They  want  to  know  what  they 
look  like,  what  they  like  to  eat  and  what 
their  pastimes  are.  I  try  to  tell  them 
all  that  in  my  column.  In  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  we  made  with  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  covering  2.200  news¬ 
papers,  we  found  that  1,800 — all  that 
answered — said  their  readers  wanted  per¬ 
sonality  stuff  in  radio  features.  I  get 
.3(X)  to  400  letters  a  day  from  people 
asking  what  kind  of  a  person  Rudy 
X’allee  is  or  what  Guy  Lomh  ^do  likes  to 
cat. 

“We  keep  our  program  -wn  to  one- 
third  of  a  page  and  don’t  rint  any  de¬ 
tails  because  we  want  to  s  ,ve  space  and 
don’t  want  to  give  away  my  free  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  addition  to  his  Daily  Mirror  col- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


LAWSON  BUST  FOR  HALL  OF  FAME 


Lorado  Taft,  noted  sculptor,  is  shown  with  his  bronze  bust  of  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  late  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newx,  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  journalism  hall  of  fame  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  Mr. 
Taft  is  an’  alumnus  of  the  university. 


IPUUTZER  PRIZES  FOR  1929  ANNOUNCED 


“The  Green  Pastures,”  by  Marc  Con- 
nelly,  produced  at  the  Mansfield  Theatre 
New  York  City,  during  the  season 
1929-30,  published  by  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart,  New  York,  1929. 

3.  For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000. 
Awarded  to  “The  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  by  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.’ 
Boston,  Mass.  1929. 

4.  For  the  best  American  biography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services 
to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent 
example,  excluding,  as  too  obvious,  the 
names  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  $1,000.  Awarded  to 
“The  Raven,  A  Biography  of  Sam 
Houston,”  by  Marquis  James,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1929. 

5.  For  the  best  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author,  $1,000.  Awarded  to  “Selected 

Neither  the  New  York  World  nor  the  Poems,”  by  Conrad  Aiken,  published 

Evening  World  competed  this  year  for  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 

any  of  the  newspaper  awards.  1929. 

F.  D.  Fackenthal,  secretary  of  Colum-  Oliver  LaFarge’s  reputation  was  ac- 
bia  University,  refused  to  comment  on  quired  with  his  first  novel,  which  won 

the  awards,  saying  that  it  is  the  policy  the  Pulitzer  award.  He  is  28  years  old, 

of  the  and  is  considered  one  of  the  youngest 

_  Univer-  authors  ever  to  receive  this  mark  of 

sity  not  distinction.  He  was  born  in  New  York 

to  dis-  City,  and  received  his  degree  from 

cuss  the  Harvard  in  1924. 

delibera-  Anthropology  was  his  chosen  work, 
tions  that  and  he  taught  for  two  years  at  Tulane 
precede  University  at  New  Orleans.  His  field 
awarding  work  was  pursued  in  Arizona,  Mexico, 
J  of  prizes.  Guatemala.  Prior  to  publication  of 

"  ^  |H  Com-  iiis  book,  he  had  contributed  articles  and 

•  plcte  de-  short  stories  to  The  Dial  and  Scribner's. 

'JS  tails  of  Marc  Connelly,  author  of  “The  Green 
the  jour-  Pastures”,  now  playing  at  the  Mansfield 

_  n  a  1  i  s  m  Theatre,  New  York,  was  born  in  Mc- 

a wards  Keesport,  Pa.,  40  years  ago,  and  went 
CoHBAD  Aiken  Maec  Connelly  Sidney  Fiscbman  maybe  fo  Trinity  Hall,  Washington,  Pa.  until 

Brown,  f  o  u  nd  he  was  graduated  at  17.  By  the  time 

and  Professor  F.  F.  Bond,  of  the  school  on  page  eleven  in  this  issue.  he  was  X  he  had  drifted  to  Pitts^rgh 

of  journalism,  and  Julian  Mason,  editor  of  The  prizes  in  letters  were  awarded  obtained  a  job  on  the  Hittswrgh 

the  New  York  Evening  Post — considered  as  follows:  own  as  a  reporter. 

an  editorial  called  “Noft  Heresy  But  1.  For  the  American  novel  published  Dispatch,  and  then  to  the  Uazt  t 

Hunger”  written  by  Louis  1.  Jaffe,  editor  during  the  year,  preferably  one  which  Times,  where  he  conducted  a  humorous 
of  the  Norfolk  Virginvm-Pilot  (pub-  shall  best  present  the  whole  atmosphere  ,  .  i.  u 

lished  Sept.  20),  and  one  called  “Indus-  of  American  life,  $1,000.  Award^  to  1915,  when  he  was  '-'®  .J 

trial  Mob  Rule’  ’written  by  Douglas  S.  “Laughing  Boy,”  by  Oliver  LaFarge,  some  lyrics  to  a  nmsical  ro  y 

Freeman,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News-  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  producer,  and  came  to  New  , 

Leader  (published  Sept.  20).  Mr.  Jaffe  Boston,  Mass.,  1929.  t?ar  them.  Rather  lean  years  folbw^ 

was  the  1928  winner  of  the  ^st  editorial  2.  For  the  original  American  play,  wrote  verse  for  Life,  i  g 
prize.  performed  in  New  York,  which  shall  and  newspaper  assi^ments,  and  got  i 

The  foregoing  newspaper  campaigns  best  represent  the  educational  value  and  chance  novv  and  en  o  ,. 

were  recommended  by  the  special  com-  power  of  the  stage,  $1,(XX).  Awarded  to  sketches  to 


Claude  H.  Van  Tyne  Make  Wessel 


spect,  $1,000. — Awarded  to  Russell  D.  machine 
Owen,  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  politics, 
his  reports  by  radio  of  the  Byrd  Ant-  Like- 
arctic  Expedition.  wise  the 

A  special  award  of  $500  was  awarded  judges  of 
to  W.  O.  Halting,  of  the  Auburn  (N.  the  edi- 
Y.)  Citizen,  for  his  report  of  the  out-  t  o  r  i  a  1 
break  at  Auburn  prison  in  December,  a  w^a  r  d 
1929. 

Other  work  considered  favorably  for 
the  reporter’s  award  included: 

Paul  R.  Mallon’s  reports  for  the 
United  Press  of  the  result  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  rollcalls  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  secret  session  on  executive  nomina¬ 
tions.  The  publication  of  these  reports 
was  followed  by  a  modification  of  the 
Senate  rules  on  secret  sessions. 

E-  Morgan’s  articles  in  the 
Washington  Herald  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  giving  an  estimate  of  1,360  kill¬ 
ings  from  Prohibition. 

.  John  A.  Kennedy’s  reports  of  lobby¬ 
ing  activities,  resulting  in  censure  of 
Senator  Bingham. 

Mward  Price  Bell’s  reports  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  his  activities  as 
an  intermediary  in  bringing  about  the 
^ent  visit  of  Premier  Ramsay  Mac- 
I^nald,  British  Prime  Minister,  to 
Washington. 

For  the  best  cartoon  published  in  any 
i^erican  newspaper  during  the  year, 
the  determining  qualities  being  that  the 
cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made 
clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good  draw¬ 
ing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and 
shall  be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some 
commendable  cause  of  public  import¬ 
ance.  due  account  being  taken  of  the 
whole  volume  of  the  artist’s  newspaper 
work  during  the  year,  $500.— Awarded 
9'a''les  R.  Macauley,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  for  the  cartoon  entitled 

Paying  for  a  Dead  Horse, 


PAYING  FOR  A  DEAD  HORSE 


p^aymg  a  Dead  Horse,”  published 

Runner-up  cartoons  were  "The  Ghost 
Writer,”  by  Nelson  Harding  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal;  “The  First  One 

Thev  Come  to  Will  Be - ,”  by  J.  N. 

(“Ding”)  Darling  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  “Papa  Spank,”  by 
Dorman  H.  Smith  in  the  Son  Francisco 
Examiner. 

^  The  public  fervice  award  jury,  consist- 
■Jg,  of  J.  Cunliffe,  director  of  the 
Columbia  sch-ol  of  journalism;  M.  V. 
Atwood,  assot  ite  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  ai  d  R.  A.  Parker,  of  the 
journalism  school,  considered  favorably 


Cartoon  by  Charles  R.  Macauley  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  which  won  the 
PnlitEer  prize  of  $500,  as  the  best  newspaper  cartoon  of  the  past  year. 
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FEATS  WHICH  WON  PUUTZER  AWARDS 

Vividness  and  Scientific  Accuracy  of  Russell  Owen’s  Antarctic  Dispatches  Made  Them  Outstanding — 
Stowe  Covered  Reparations  Conference  Brilliantly — Dapping  Given  Special  Award 


EXCEPTING  the  prize  awarded  to 
Ej  Russell  Owen  for  his  handling  of 
the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition,  all  the 
Pulitzer  journalism  awards  for  1929,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  were  given  for  mer- 


Russell  Owen 

itorious  newspaper  work  which  had  been 
lifted  from  routine  by  observant  news¬ 
paper  men  who  went  out  of  their  way 
to  make  a  good  story  a  little  better. 
Leland  Stowe,  of  the  New  York  HeYaid 
Tribune,  who  wcm  the  correspondence 
award,  was  at  his  post  in  Paris;  W.  O. 
Dapping,  who  won  a  $500  special  prize 
for  reporting,  had  a  good  story  break 
right  in  his  lap  and  was  sufficiently 
wide-awake  and  industrious  to  handle  it 
as  it  deserved;  Charles  A.  Macauley, 
cartoonist,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
won  his  $500  award  with  a  picture  which 
he  considered  just  a  part  of  the  day’s 
work. 

Following  are  detailed  accounts  of  the 
achievements  which  were  lauded  this 
week  together  with  biographies  of  the 
newspaper  men  involved: 

Honors  have  come  fast  to  Russell 
Owen,  the  world’s  first  polar  reporter, 
who  for  14  months  covered  the  events  of 
the  Byrd  Expedition  in  the  Antarctic 
ffir  the  New  York  Times,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  affiliated  papers,  from 
the  base  in  Little  America.  He  seems 
to  have  satisfied  two  widely  divergent 
news  reading  factors,  those  who  wanted 
the  news  of  the  expedition  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  viewpoint,  and  the  lay  readers  who 
were  more  interested  in  the  human  inter¬ 
est  and  spectacular  angles  of  the  adven¬ 
ture. 

The  fact  that  the  Explorers  Club 
of  .New  York  passed  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  accuracy  of  Owen’s  dis- 
I»tchM  and  their  value  to  science,  and 
National  Geographic  Society  is- 
surt  a  booklet  containing  the  reporter’s 
lull  dispatches  to  the  Times  attest  to  the 
admiration  of  the  scientific  groups,  and 
the  thrilling  story  of  Admiral  Byrd’s 
hiKht  over  the  south  pole,  the  death  of 
inook.  leader  of  the  expedition  sledge 
ogs.  the  finding  of  a  cairn  established 
18  years  ago  by  the  late  Roald  Amund- 
wn.  and  many  others,  demonstrate  that 
e  reporter  was  not  so  weighted  down 
»'th  scientific  data  that  he  could  for  a 
^  good  newspaper  story 
en  It  turned  up.  Sending  a  story  a 
?  touch  assignment  when  you 
M  ^ki- u  that  must  have  been 

Riicc  u^^  Antarctic  base,  but 

P  k  ^  marvelous  job  of  it. 

Krobably  the  best  of  Mr.  Owen’s  dis- 
account  of  the  flight  of 
nviT  *k  and  three  companions 

South  Pole.  When  Bvrd,  B«l- 
Captain  Ashley  C.  Mc- 
1  iMi'^’i  surveyor,  took  off  from 
28  «k  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 

tlAi,  ^“’■ffspondent  started  a  descrip- 
f  ;  leaving,  which  was  radioed 
of  the  T*  wireless  station 


Bulletin  after  bulletin,  sent  out  from 
the  speeding  plane  by  June,  was  picked 
up  at  Little  America  and  flashed  to  New 
York  by  Owen.  On  the  morning  of 
Nov.  29  Mr.  Owen  wrote  a  stirring  de¬ 
scription  of  the  return  of  the  Admiral 
and  his  companions  and  the  story  they 
had  to  tell  of  the  great  achievement. 

Maintaining  a  running  account  of  the 
activities  at  the  base,  Owen  on  Jan.  16, 
1929,  sent  a  striking  story  of  Admiral 
Byrd’s  first  airplane  flight,  during  which 
he  explored  1,200  square  miles  of  Ant- 


New  York  and  became  stenographer  to 
a  mining  engineer.  His  next  job  was 
that  of  a  linotype  operator  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  establishment. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  think 
of  newspaper  work,  and  his  step¬ 
father,  Oliver  Dyer,  author  and  a  well- 
known  journalist,  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  William  M.  Leffan, 
owner  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Owen 
presented  the  letter  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Sun  in  1906.  He  was  then  17 
years  old. 


Leland  Stowe 

arctica.  On  Jan.  30  he  chronicled  the 
rescue  of  Ben  Roth,  an  aviation  me¬ 
chanic,  by  Admiral  Byrd.  Both  had 
fallen  from  the  City  of  New  York  into 
the  water,  flecked  with  floes,  and  Byrd 
leaped  from  the  rail,  holding  Roth  up 
until  a  boat  was  put  off. 

Several  months  of  steady  reporting  of 
flights  and  base-building  followed,  and 
then  in  March  Mr.  Owen  told  how  the 
Admiral  had  flown  to  the  rescue  of  the 
geological  party.  The  geologists  of  the 
expedition.  Professor  Lawrence  Gould, 
with  Bernt  Balchen  and  Harold  I.  June, 
had  flown  to  the  Rockefeller  Range,  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  expedition.  Their  plane 
had  been  wrecked,  and  they  were 
stranded  until  their  leader  found  them. 

Russell  Owen  was  one  reporter  who 
listened  with  both  ears  to  the  hack¬ 
neyed  advice  to  gain  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  small  paper.  Although 
he  came  to  New  York  with  excellent 
letters  of  introduction,  and  obtained  a 
job  on  a  New  York  newspaper,  he  later 
gave  up  the  rigors  of  metropolitan  re¬ 
porting  to  get  a  fresh  start  on  a  smaller 
paper. 

He  has  on  occasions  forsaken  the 
newspaper  profession,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  came  back  with  more 
enthusiasm  each  time.  But  it  was  after 
he  had  become  interested  in  aviation  that 
he  liegan  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 

Mr.  Owen  was,  in  a  measure,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conditions  he  faced. 
It  was  he  who  flashed  from  Spits¬ 
bergen  the  story  of  Commander  Byrd’s 
airplane  dash  to  and  from  the  North  Pole 
in  1926  and  who  reported  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  Amundsen- Ellsworth  ex¬ 
pedition,  including  the  cruise  of  the 
dirigible  Norge  from  Spitsbergen  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Owen  was  born  on  Jan.  8,  1889, 
in  Chicago,  the  son  of  William  and 
Annie  R.  Owen.  In  his  childhood  his 
parents  moved  to  New  England  and 
he  was  reared  there.  He  attended  the 
Friends’  School  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
until  he  was  14  years  old.  Then  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  work. 

He  studied  stenography  and  went  to 
Chicago  to  find  work.  He  found  a 
place  with  an  oil  broker  and  remained 
in  that  job  for  a  year,  when  he  came  to 


take  form  Owen  was  detached  from 
routine  work  and  assigned  to  cover  the 
preparations.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary 
writing  was  required,  and  this  kept 
Owen  busy  up  to  the  time  the  Larsen, 


William  0.  Dapping 

Apparently,  association  with  the 
“star  reporters’’  of  the  Sun  over-awed 
Owen  somewhat  as  he  went  through 
the  experience  of  covering  police  dis¬ 
tricts,  police  headquarters  and  minor  as¬ 
signments.  After  a  short  time  he  was 
convinced  that  he  “was  never  going  to 
be  a  decent  reporter’’  and  so  he  went 
to  work  for  an  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald. 

In  1921  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Times.  He  remained  three  years  and 
then  entered  the  news  bureau  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
He  returned  to  the  Times  two  years 
later.  As  a  member  of  the  city  staff 
he  covered  the  Shepherd  murder  trial 
in  Chicago,  the  Scopes  evolution  trial 
at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  and  in  1925  made  his 
first  contact  with  aviation  when  he  re¬ 
ported  the  Pulitzer  Prize  air  race  at 
Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.  He  developed  an 
intense  interest  in  fliers  and  flying. 
Thus,  he  was  qualified  in  1926  not  only 
by  professional  capacity  but  by  personal 
interest  to  report  the  Amundsen-Ells- 
woith-Nobile  flight  from  Spitsbergen  to 
Alaska. 

When  he  covered  Commander  Byrd’s 
dash  by  plane  to  the  North  Pole  Mr. 
Owen  and  the  Commander  became 
close  friends  amid  the  strenuous  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Arctic,  and  in  later  years 
the  friendship  grew.  Owen’s  first  air 
flight  was  at  Kings  Bay,  when  he  went 
aloft  with  the  late  Floyd  Bennett,  pilot 
for  Byrd.  The  flight  was  undertaken 
after  Bennett  had  flown  with  Byrd  to 
the  Pole. 

Owen  rode  with  Bennett  the  day  the 
Norge,  with  Nobile,  Ellsworth  and 
Amundsen  aboard,  started  on  its  adven¬ 
turous  trip.  The  Times  man  in  the  air¬ 
plane  followed  the  Norge  for  approxi¬ 
mately  100  miles  over  the  ice  fields  and 
then  returned  to  his  wireless  base  to  get 
off  his  story. 

In  the  spring  of  1927  the  preparations 
were  begun  for  the  now  famous  transat¬ 
lantic  flights  and  Owen  was  assigned  to 
them.  He  reported  the  take-off  of  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Chamberlin  and  Levine,  Byrd, 
Acosta,  Balchen  and  Noville. 

When  the  Byrd  expedition  began  to 


Charles  A.  Macauley 

carrying  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
put  out  from  Los  Angeles  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928. 

Leland  Stowe  is  head  of  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  He  won  the  correspondence  award 
for  articles  which  appeared  during  the 
spring  of  last  year  when  the  reparations 
conference  was  in  progress  in  Paris  and 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
was  first  discussed. 

Mr.  Stowe  achieved  an  important 
journalistic  coup  when  he  gave  the 
Herald  Tribune  a  “beat”  on  the  outline 
of  the  International  Bank  which  the 
reparations  experts  had  been  planning  for 
more  than  two  months.  Last  November 
he  sent  to  his  paper  a  complete  text  of 
the  “trust  agreement”  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  comprising  about  3,000 
words,  which  had  not  been  released  at 
the  close  of  the  conference  at  Baden- 
Baden,  although  a  general  outline  of  the 
bank  and  its  status  had  been  given  to 
newspaiier  men.  The  trust  agreement 
had  been  withheld  on  the  grounds  that 
the  governments  concerned  had  not  had 
time  to  inspect  the  documents. 

Mr.  Leland  and  his  assistant,  Ralph 
W.  Barnes,  had  laid  extensive  plans  for 
covering  the  conference,  and  had  made 
many  friends  and  contacts  during  the 
course  of  the  conferences,  with  the  result 
that  they  got  an  inside  track  not  only 
on  the  “trust  agreements”  but  also  on 
spot  news.  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  commented 
that  the  beat  was  the  result  of  “intelli¬ 
gently  laid  plans,  intelligent  execution, 
and  marked  industry.” 

Mr.  Stowe  has  been  with  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
September,  1927.  He  was  born  in  South- 
bury.  Conn.,  the  son  of  Frank  Philip 
Stowe  and  Eva  S.  Stowe.  He  took  a 
post-war  degree  from  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  uni¬ 
versity  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  in  1916. 

He  was  staff  reporter  and  state  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
from  1920  to  1922.  He  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  tn 
October,  1922,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  after  the  purchase 
of  the  Herald  by  the  Tribune.  Five 
months  later  he  left  to  take  another  post. 
After  an  interlude  of  two  years  as  news 
editor  and  foreign  editor  of  Pathe  News, 
Mr.  Stowe  returned  to  the  Herald 
Tribune,  going  to  Paris  after  a  short 
interval  on  the  city  staff.  At  first  he  was 
assistant  in  the  Paris  bureau,  but  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1927,  became  head  of  the  bureau, 
the  post  which  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Stowe  has  contributed  magazine 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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EXPECT  2,000  AT  A.  F.  A.  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

Advertising  Men  and  Women  from  All  Parts  of  U.  S.  to  Gather  in  Waishington  for  Five-Day 
Convention — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  and  Classified  Managers  Meet 


Ruth  hakxa  mccormick. 

Republican  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 


Ruth  H.  McCokmick  Gilbeit  Hoogei 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  been 
added  to  the  program  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America-  for  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  18  to  22. 

Both  will  speak  at  the  general  lunch¬ 
eon  session  Wednesday,  May  21,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Willard.  Mrs. 
McCormick  is  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Republic. 

Others  on  the  program  for  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  luncheon  are  James  J.  Davis,  sec¬ 
retary  of  labor;  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  commerce ;  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Muir,  president  of  the  McGraw 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  Dr.  Wilbur 
will  discuss  the  buying  power  of  that 
part  of  the  world’s  population  which 
neither  reads  nor  writes  but  can  still  be 
reached  through  “visual”  advertisements 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Secretary 
Davis  will  speak  on  "The  Relaticxi  of 
Labor  to  Advertising,”  while  Mr.  Muir 
will  Jake  another  angle  of  the  labor 
question  by  speaking  on  “Advertising  in 
the  Age  of  Machine-Made  Man  Power.” 

Greater  efficiency  in  distribution,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  opportunities  and 
the  visual  appeal  of  advertising,  will  be 
among  the  foremost  themes  of  the  A.  F. 
A.  convention,  according  to  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges_  of  the  New  York  Sun,  general 
convention  chairman. 


More  than  two  thousand  are  expected 
to  attend  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hodges  esti- 
mated._  These  will  represent  about  125 
advertising  clubs,  as  well  as  25  national 
groups  having  interests  in  advertising. 

General  sessions  will  be  relatively  few, 
but  a  score  of  departmental  groups  will 
keep  the  days  crowded  with  meetings. 

Major  I.  D.  Carson  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  advertising  agency,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  added  to  the  program  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  hold  sessions  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Major 
Carson  will  speak  Wednesday.  Besides 
hearing  addresses  on  numerous  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  newspaper 
men,  retail  advertisers,  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  this  association  is  slated  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  differences 
between  local  and  national  advertising 
rates.  The  rate  problem  was  referred  to 
the  N.A.E.A.  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
AssociaticMi.  Leslie  Barton,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  N.A.E.A.  president. 

Sessions  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
executives  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  same  building. 

The  Tuesday  luncheon  will  be  open  to 
all  A.F.A.  delegates.  Guests  will  include 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  and  Senator 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  and  Senator 
Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  also  Norman 
Baxter,  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  others. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  see  the  award 
of  the  Shuman  trophy  for  the  best  local 
sales  idea,  newspaper  feature,  or  local 
newspaper  advertising  campaign,  origin¬ 
ated  and  sold  by  a  newspaper,  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  new'spaper  by  a  local  adver- 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  keting  and  Advertising,  the  National  In- 

tiser.  The  silver  trophy,  consisting  of  fashion  in  advertising,  Fifth  Avenue  ad-  ^  and  the 

two  figures  holding  up  the  slogan  vertising,  and  the  planning  and  control-  "ublic  Utilities  Aa\ertising  Association. 

“Truth,”  was  contributed  by  A.  L.  Shu-  ling  of  department  store  advertising  ex¬ 
man  of  the  Fort  IVorIh  Star-Telegram,  penditures.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 

past  president  of  the  association.  In  representatives  of  the  Kresge  Depart- 

addition  to  the  trophy  for  the  winning  ment  Stores;  William  Filene’s  Sons 

newspaper,  an  award  of  $100  in  cash  is  Company,  of  Boston;  James  McCreary 

to  go  to  the  newspaper  advertising  sales-  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  W.  T.  Grant 

man,  and  the  newspaper  will  be  asked  stores ;  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  L. 


Leslie  Bakton  John  A.  Finnemn 

Advertising  club  management  will  be 
the  chief  topic  Thursday.  The  chairman 
is  to  be  William  R.  Ewald,  of  the  Carap- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Club  Board. 


DINNER  TO  CLUB  OFFICERS 


N.  Y.  Newspaper  Club  Honors  Newly 
Elected  Executives 

The  annual  installation  dinner  to 
newly  elected  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Newspaper  Qub  of  New  York  was 
to  be  held  Saturday,  May  17,  at  the 
club  rooms.  The  dinner  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  open  house  and  an  elaborate 
program  of  entertainment. 

In  the  afternoon  Enrique  H.  Moreno, 
business  manager  of  El  Mundo  of 
Havana,  and  a  member  of  the  club’s 
Havana  chapter,  was  to  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  in  the  club  rooms. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Charles  R. 
Macauley,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ar- 
toonist  and  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  will  be 
given  May  24.  This  will  be  designated 
as  cartoonists’  night. 


CHANGES  ON  N.  Y.  POST 


A.  F.  A.  PRESIDENT  SEES  NEW  EFFICIENCY 
RESULTING  FROM  WASHINGTON  MEET 

By  C.  C.  YOUNGGREEN 

President,  AdvertisinK  Federation  of  America 

Advertising  is  of  increasing  importance  in  our  national  life. 

It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  stabilizing  business  and  raising  the  standards 
of  living;  a  growing  influence  in  the  continuity  of  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  and  the  accepted  starting  mechanism 
of  the  business  machine. 

Markets  are  fields  to  be  cultivated  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  will  assemble  witb  that  thought 
fully  in  mind. 

Here  will  gather  all  of  the  many  advertising  forms, 
forces  and  applications  to  study  the  great  problems 
facing  us  in  the  future  as  a  unit  power.  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  is  a  strictly  Americ.an 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the  solution  of 
American  advertising  problems. 

This  convention  will  exhibit  the  results  of  deep 
studies  by  advertising,  business,  the  government  and 
economists  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  practices 
on  which  national  prosperity  depend. 

At  Washington  will  be  discussed  policies  and  activi¬ 
ties  to  improve  our  work  so  that  we  may  better 
assist  in  developing  a  greater  prosperity  for  American  business  and  for  the 
American  people. 

Our  slogan  “Advertising,  the  Servant  of  the  Consumer”,  will  be  the  basis 
of  discussion  to  the  end  that  advertising  as  a  whole  will  have  a  clearer  view 
of  the  consumer  in  order  to  reduce  the  wastes  in  advertising  to  a  minimum. 

This  convention  is  a  post-graduate  course  for  those  who  will  go  forth  as 
heralds  of  a  brighter  business  day  and  of  a  better,  easier,  happier,  more 
prosperous  living  condition  for  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Delegates  will  leave  Washington  for  their  individual  fields  equipped  with 
the  modern  machines  for  sowing,  cultivating  and  reaping  the  harvest.  The 
nation  at  large  will  profit  from  what  is  done  at  this  convention,  and  those 
who  are  to  take  part  understand  and  have  accepted  the  responsibility. 


C.  C.  Younccbeen 


to  give  a  $50  prize  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  local  firm. 

The  N.A.E.A.  will  hold  informal 
luncheon  Monday  and  VN’cdnesday.  An¬ 
nouncements  about  these  will  be  made 
from  the  chair. 

Meetings  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  a 
change  in  place  having  been  found 
necessary.  John  A.  Finneran  of  t  he 
Nciv  York  American  and  president  of 
the  group  will  preside. 

W  hile  this  assoeiation  is  considered  a 
department  of  the  A.F.A.,  it  will  in  turn 
departmentalize  its  own  meetings,  hold¬ 
ing  separate  sessions  for  representations 
of  newspapers  having  more  than  50,000 
circulation  and  those  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  Both  groups  will  meet  together 
all  day  Monday  and  Thursday  morning, 
but  separately  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day.  “Revitalization  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising”  is  the  general  topic. 

The  country  newspaper  department  ot 
the  A.F.A.  will  meet  Tuesday  morning 
and  afternoon,  with  a  luncheon  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  Newspaper  and 
Market  Data  of  Value  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser”  will  be  the  theme.  The  auditing  of 
weekly  newspapers  under  the  plan 
work^  out  by  representatives  of  state 
press  associations  and  a  committee  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  will  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  proceedings. 

Department  store  and  chain  store  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  comprising  the  Re¬ 
tail  Advertisers  Etepartment  of  the 
A.F.A.  will  hold  sessions  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  including  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday.  One  topic  will  be  “Why  Is 
Retail  Advertising  Accomplishing  so 
Little?”  by  William  Nelson  Taft,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
Other  speakers  will  talk  on  “this  busi¬ 
ness  of  customer  study,”  how  to  make 
lower  markets  pay  bigger  dividends. 


Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark;  and  other 
outstanding  firms. 

All  angles  of  the  advertising  of  public 
utilities  will  be  discussed  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association,  hold¬ 
ing  departmental  sessions  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

The  public’s  right  to  information  from 
the  utilities  will  be  one  topic.  Other  gen¬ 
eral  topics  will  be  the  corporations’  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public,  and  the  “how”  of 
utility  advertising. 

Owen  A.  Conner,  financial  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will 
speak  on  the  public’s  right  to  informa¬ 
tion,  at  a  group  luncheon  Tuesday.  “How 
Much  Should  the  Utilities  Advertise?” 
will  be  the  topic  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and_  the  advertising  agency  viewpoint  on 
utility  advertising  will  be  given  by  Bruce 
Barton,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  program, 
William  H.  Hodge,  of  Byllesby  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  will  raise  the  question  of 
whether  one-half  of  one  per  cent  allotted 
for  advertising  by  certain  utility  control 
laws  is  sufficient. 

The  General  Advertisers  Department, 
holding  a  group  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Willard  on  Tuesday,  will  hear  a  talk  on 
new  trends  in  merchandising,  the  future 
of  industrial  marketing,  and  the  business 
outlook. 

Other  department  meetings  will  take 
up  community  advertising,  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising,  women  in  advertising,  and 
other  specialized  phases. 

A  conference  on  training  for  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  participated  in  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mar- 


Thoma*  H.  Revere  Succeed*  Faulkner 
as  Assistant  City  Editor 

Thomas  H.  Revere,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  city  desk,  has  been  ^ 
pointed  assistant  city  editor  to  succeed 
Leonard  Faulkner,  who  lias  rpigned  to 
join  the  American  Magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Vincent  G.  Byers, 
managing  editor. 

Chester  Morrison,  Post  rewrite  i^t 
will  take  Revere’s  place  on  the  city  desk, 
and  .\llen  Keller,  of  the  New  York  City 
News  Association,  will  join  the  Post  r^ 
write  staff.  May  19. 


ELECTED  TO  BOARD 

G.  Barry  Bingham,  son  of  Judge  R- 
W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  LouuvuU 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  and 
Howard  W.  Stodghill.  business  manager 
oL  the  two  papers,  were  elected  dir«to« 
of  Ixith  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Times  publishing  companies  at  a  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  last  week.  Mt' 
Bingham  was  also  elected  secretary  © 
the  two  companies,  succeeding  the  late 
W.  B.  Phillips. 


NEW  INDIANA  DAILY 

The  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  Democrat.  * 
i-eekly  established  nearly  75  years  ago, 
egan  a  daily  publication  Monday 
mown  as  the  Greene  County 
Vorld.  James  Law  is  editor  and  ma^ 
ger  and  George  W.  Purcell. 
if  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 

Vorld  and  the  Spencer  (Ind.)  B'  W'W  “ 
iwner.  'The  new  paper  has  Ln 


TO  FLY  TO  COAST 

A1  Werner,  aviation  editor  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  planning  a  c 
to-coast  flight  early  in  June. 
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OmCIAL  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 


Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 

International  Advertising  Association 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  MAY  18-22,  1930 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONVENTION  FEATURES 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 

SUNDAY 

2:30  to  4:00  P.  M. 

Band  Concert,  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  Band  and 
Drum  Corps.  Largest  Military  Band  in  World. 
The  Band  will  play  on  Fourteenth  Street,  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  F  Street,  facing  the 
Hotel  Willard,  convention  headquarter*.  By  spe¬ 
cial  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  street  will  be  closed  to 
traffic  for  the  period  of  the  concert. 

4:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
Seventeenth  and  B  Streets,  N.  W. 

Buses  will  be  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
those  visiting  the  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  buses  will  leave  the  Hotel  Willard 
(Pennsylvania  Avenue  entrance)  promptly  at 
4:00  o’clock. 

The  party  will  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  where  an  address  of  welcome  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Response  by  C.  C.  Younggreen,  President  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

Music  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  Cap¬ 
tain  Taylor  Branson,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  Leader, 

5:30  P.  M. 

Daylight  Ride  on  the  Steamer  Charles  Macalester 
down  the  historic  Potomac  River.  The  steamer 
will  leave  the  foot  of  Seventh  Street,  S,  W, 
Buses  will  leave  the  Pan  American  building  at 
5:00  o’clock. 

Music.  Refreshment.  Entertainment. 

The  boat  will  return  at  7:30  o’clock. 

MONDAY 

Morning,  10:00  o’clock 

Sight-seeing  Trip 

For  delegates  and  registered  guests,  courtesy  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Washington.  Motor 
coaches  will  leave  the  Fourteenth  Street  side  of 
the  Hotel  Willard  promptly  at  10:00  o’clock.  A 
two-hour  trip  which  will  give  opportunity  to  see 
the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  capital  city, 
including  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Washington 
Monument,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
the  National  Capitol,  Congressional  Library,  Ar¬ 
lington  National  Cemetery  and  numerous  embas¬ 
sies,  legation  and  public  buildings. 

This  tour  will  terminate  at  the  White  Hoiue  at 
12:00  o’clock. 

12:15  P.  M. 

Official  Opening  of  the  Convention 
President  Hoover  will  officially  open  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  extend  a  message  of  welcome  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House,  after  which  a  photograph  of  the  President 
with  the  delegates  will  be  taken. 

1 :00  P,  M. 

GENERAL  SESSION  LUNCHEON 
Hotel  Willard  Ball  Room 

(Tenth  Floor) 

Chairman 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  General  Convention  Chair¬ 
man;  Member,  Executive  Board,  The  Sun,  New 
York. 


Preaiding — C.  C.  Younggreen,  President.  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America;  Vice-President, 
Klau-Van-Pietersom-Dunlop-Younggreen,  Inc. 

Speakers 

Luther  H.  Reichelderfer,  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia — Address  of 
Welcome. 

Ernest  S.  Johnston,  President,  Advertising  Club 
of  Washington;  Advertising  Manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post — Address  of  Welcome. 

Bennett  Chapple,  General  Chairman,  Program 
Committee;  Vice-President,  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio — Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Presiding  Officer, 

President  Younggreen — Response  to  Addresses 
of  Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks, 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen,  United  State*  Senator 
from  Kansas — “Advertising  Set  Upon  a  Hill.” 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  President  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  New  York — “The  Consumption 
Age.” 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York — 
“The  Consumer  is  Boss,  but - 1" 

Merle  Thorpe,  Editor,  Nation's  Business,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C. — “The  Long  Look  Ahead.” 

TUESDAY 

Evening  7  o’clock 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Willard 

Chairman 

President  Younggreen 

Presiding — Walter  a.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America; 
Publisher,  Chicago  Dailx)  News. 

Hon.  Pat  Harrison,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi — “I  Seen  Your  Advertisement.” 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  New  York — “A  Banker  Looks  at 
Advertising.” 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior — “The  V'isual  Appeal  in  Advertising.” 

Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager,  The  New  Yorl( 
Times,  New  York — “The  Most  Popular  Litera¬ 
ture — the  Daily  Newspaper.” 

10  o’clock 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Talent  from  local  theatre* 

1 1  o’clock 

GRAND  BALL 

WEDNESDAY 

12:15  o’clock 

GENERAL  SESSION  LUNCHEON 
Hotel  Willard,  Grand  Ball  Room 

Chairman 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas 

Presiding — President  Younggreen. 

Spealcers 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary_pf  Labor — “The 
Relation  of  Labor  to  Advertising.” 


Hon.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois;  Publisher,  The  Rockford 
Republic,  Rockford,  Illinois — “The  Consumer 
Determines  the  Volume.” 

Malcolm  Muir,  President  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — “Advertising 
in  the  Age  of  Machine-Made  Man-Power.” 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce — “Beyond  the  Product  in  Advertising.” 

4  o’clock 

Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America 

President  Younggreen  in  the  chair. 

4  o’clock 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  invites  the  ladies 
of  the  convention  to  a  tea  to  be  given  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Club,  2(X)I  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  at 
4  o’clock,  on  Wednesday. 


CLUB  CONFERENCES 

CLUB  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  9:30 

Hotel  Willard,  Willard  Room 

Presiding — William  R.  Ewald,  Chairman,  Board 
of  Club  Presidents;  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

“A  Ten-Minute  Talk  on  Three-Minute  Speeches” 
— Carl  A.  Bundy,  President,  Advertising  Club 
of  Los  Angeles;  Carl  A.  Bundy  Quill  &  Press, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Round  Table  Discussion 
Subjects:  I.  Attendance.  2.  Department  Activi¬ 
ties.  3.  Finance.  4.  Elections.  5.  Inter-Club 
Relations.  6.  Membership.  7,  Building  Club 
Prestige.  8.  Local  Cooperation.  9.  National 
Cooperation.  10.  Club  Headquarters. 

THURSDAY  LUNCHEON.  12:30 
Hotel  Willard,  Small  Ball  Room 

Presiding — PRESIDENT  YoungGREEN, 

“1*  It  Practical  to  Use  Movietone*  in  Club  Work” 

— P.  L.  Thomson,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’’What  Shall  We  Do  About  It?”— T.  W.  Le- 
Quatte,  Executive  Vice-President,  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00 

Hotel  Willard,  Willard  Room 

Presiding — WiLLIAM  R.  EwalD. 

“The  Idea  of  Advertising  Institutes” — Nathaniel 
W.  Barnes,  Director  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Round  Table  Discussion 
Subjects ;  a.  Education,  b.  Program  Planning, 
c.  Program  Themes.  d.  Program  Balance, 
e.  Program  Presentation,  f.  Club  Publications 
and  Notices,  g.  Speakers. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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DISTRICT  GOVERNORS’ 
BREAKFAST 

MONDAY  MORNING,  8:00 

Hold  iVillarJ,  PretiJendal  Parlor 
Presiding — William  R.  Ewald,  Vice-Pretiifcfit, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America;  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Reports  and  Recommendations 

CLUB  PRESIDENTS’ 
LUNCHEON 

TUESDAY,  12:30 
Hold  IVillard,  Cabinet  Room 
Presiding — Wiluam  R.  Ewald,  Vice-President, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America:  Chairman, 
Advertising  Club  Board;  Campbell -Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Roll  Call — To  be  answered  by  one-minute  reports 
of  Club  accomplishment. 

Election  of  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENTS 

ADVERTISING  COMMISSION 

MONDAY  MORNING,  9:30  O’CLOCK 

Cabinet  Room,  Hotel  IVillard 
Presiding — Major  P.  F.  O’Keefe 
Round  Table  Discussion 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES’  ASSOCIATION 

(For  members  only,  except  Tuesday’s  luncheon,  to 
lehich  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  are  invited.) 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

MONDAY 

"Newspaper  Promotion — As  It  Might  Be — Clar¬ 
ence  Wacener,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore. 
“The  Department  Store  and  the  Newspaper” — 
Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  N.-w  York,  N.  Y. 

"Selling  Fashion  at  Retail" — Amos  Parrish,  Amos 
Parrish  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY 

"Grigsby-Gnmow  Company  and  the  N^wpapers — 
Past,  Present  and  Future" — Duane  WanamakeR, 
Vice-President  and  Advertising  Manager,  Grigs- 
by-Grunow  Company,  Chicago. 

“A  Bigger  Money's  Worth  for  the  Advertiser  in 
Newspaper  Advertising" — Hays  MacFaRLAND, 
President,  Hays  MacFarlaad  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

“Business  as  We  Find  It” — Frank  Greene,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Bradstreefs,  New  York. 

"The  Chain  Store — A  Threat  or  a  Promise" — 
Robert  W.  Lyons,  Executive  Vice-President, 
National  Chain  Store  Association. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
“Where  Is  America's  Business  Going  in  1930" — 
Speaker  John  Moody,  President,  Moody's  In¬ 
vestors’  Service,  New  York. 

WEDNESDAY 

“We  Are  in  the  Advertising  Business“^MAjOR  I. 

D.  Carson,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
"Wanted — More  Horse  Sense  in  Retail  Cow” — 

Paul  E.  Murphy,  Advertising  Manager,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  fit  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt.  Sessions  open  to  members  only. 

MONDAY  MORNING.  9:00  O’CLOCK 
Convention  called  to  order  by  General  Convention 
Chairman,  Charles  W.  Horn,  Director  of  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising,  HearsI  Newspapers. 

Address  of  Welcome 

David  Lawrence,  Publisher,  United  States  Daily. 
Address  of  the  President 
John  A.  Finneran.  New  York  American. 
Report  of  the  Secretary 

E.  F.  Emmel,  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer 

James  McGovern,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


(Continued) 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 

O.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Report  of  the  Advertising  Agency  Committee 
W.  H.  Pickett,  Indianapolis  News. 

Report  of  the  Censorship  Committee 
C.  C.  Armstrong,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee 
James  McGovern,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Report  of  the  Editor  of  die  Classified  Journal 
Joseph  Ginn. 

Appointment  of  Committees  and  Program  Announce¬ 
ments 

C.  W.  Horn,  HearsI  Newspapers. 

LUNCHEON.  12:15  P.  M. 

Ball  Room  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

“What  Classified  Advertising  Means  to  a  News¬ 
paper" — Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager,  New 
York  Times. 

"The  Fraud  Work  of  the  Postolfice  Department” — 
Horace  J.  Donnelly,  Solicitor. 

2:15  P.  M. 

“Revitalization  of  Classified  Advertising" 

Elastern  Viewpioint,  H.  L.  Goldman,  New  York 
Sun. 

Middle  West  Viewpoint,  HaRRY  Gwaltney,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Western  Viewpoint,  Wm.  O.  Boyd,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

Southern  Viewpoint,  J,  H.  BuTLER,  Houston 
Chronicle. 

3:35  P.  M. 

"Modernization  of  Practice  and  Method” 

(a)  Uniform  schedule  of  words  and  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  etc — C.  W,  Horn,  HearsI  Newspapers. 

(b)  Typographical  Make-up — O.  S.  Wespe, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

(c)  Local  Cooperation — City  and  Stale — Dean 
Heintzleman,  Akron  Beach  Journal. 

TUESDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

Session  for  Newspapers  with  Circulations  Exceeding 

50,000. 

"Sales  and  Promotion" 

(a)  Help  Wanted  and  Situation  Wanted — 
Henry  Barringer,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

(b)  Real  Estate — G.  W.  NaX,  St,  Louis  Clobe- 
Democrat. 

(c)  Automobiles — Wm.  Boyd,  Los  Angeles 

Examiner. 

(d)  Rental  Classifications,  Apartments  and  Rooms 
— Chas.  Winters,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

(e)  For  Sale  Classifications — C.  C.  Armstrong, 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Session  for  Newspapers  with  Circulation  Under 

50,000. 

Chairman — Robert  L.  Bellem,  Pasadena 

(Calif.)  Star-News. 

Discussion  on  Management. 

Discussion  on  Field  Sales. 

TUESDAY,  12:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon  for  both  groups. 

'  The  Classified  Manager  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureau” — E,  L.  Greene,  General  Manager,  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau. 

*  The  Importance  of  Morale  in  Classified  Develop¬ 
ment" — John  Irwin,  Classified  Manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

TUESDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

For  Newspapers  with  Circulations  Exceeding  50,000. 
“Promotion  of  Exhibits" — Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Revitalization  of  Rate  Schedules” 

(a)  Transient  rates 

(b)  Professional  rates 

(c)  Contracts 

(d)  Bonuses 

— Byron  J.  DiETRtcH,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

TUESDAY,  2:30  O’CLOCK 
jFor  Newspapers  With  Circulations  Under  50,000 
"Telephone  Sales” — Roy  E.  Ballou,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star,  Chairman. 

"The  Front  Counter" — S.  H.  Bliss,  Janesville 
Gazette,  Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

For  Newspapers  With  Circulations  Exceeding  50.000 
Formulating  a  Policy  For  Clawified  Management 
Under  Present  Conditions 


(a)  “Telephone  Solicitors” — George  W.  E.  Smith, 

Camden  (N,  J.)  Courier  Post. 

(b)  "Outside  Sales  Staff” — W.  R.  ARMSTRONG, 

Cleveland  News. 

(c)  “Credit  and  Collections" — George  T,  Bertsch, 

Baltimore  Sun. 

(d)  "General  Departmental  Administration" — Har- 

RisoN  C.  MacDonald,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

WEDNESDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

For  Newspapers  with  Circulations  Under  50,000 
“Departmental  Detail" — Henry  B.  Cobban,  Jr., 
Miami  (Okla.)  Nevs-Record,  Chairman. 
‘‘Promotional  Activity" — F.  R.  Twiss,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  Gazette,  Chairman. 

“Credits  and  Collections" — H.  A.  Dryden,  Peoria 
(III.)  Journal-Transcript,  Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

For  Newspapers  With  Circulations  Exceeding 
50,000 

“Revitalization  of  Voluntary  Sources" — (a)  Branch 
Offices;  (b)  Agents  and  Night  Shops — C.  M. 
Carroll,  New  York  Times. 

"Special  Pages" — Elber  H.  Johnson,  Oklahoma 
News. 

Addreu  "How  Classified  Can  be  Revitalized” — 
Basil  L.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

For  Newspapers  With  Circulations  Under  50,000 
“Sales  Methods  and  Plans” — ^Theo.  Newhouse, 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance,  Chairman. 
"Typography  and  Classifications" — C.  A.  Sargent, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Chairman. 

"Miscellaneous  and  General" — R.  L.  Bellem, 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-Nevs,  Chairman. 

THURSDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

For  Both  Groups 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards — 

(a)  For  the  best  page  of  Classified  Promotion  for 

the  year  1929-30. 

(b)  Award  for  the  best  special  page  of  Classified 

for  the  year  1929-30. 

Report  of  the  First  Vice-President  with  regard  to 
the  sectional  development  of  Classified  Advertising. 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY 
ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  9:30  O’CLOCK 

Oak  Room,  Raleigh  Hotel 
Presiding — WiLLIAM  H.  Seely,  President,  The 
Osborne  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

“Advertising  Art  Calendars” — Rolland  D.  Doane, 
Advertising  Manager,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company. 

"Advertising  Your  Advertising" — L.  A.  Chambliss, 
Assistant  Vice-President,  Fidelity  Union  Trust 
Company,  New  Jersey’s  largest  Banking  In¬ 
stitution. 

AGRICULTURALPUBLISHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  9:00  O’CLOCK 
Parlor  D,  IVashington  Hotel 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  1:30  O’CLOCK 
Parlor  D,  IVashington  Hotel 
Presiding — Fred  Bohen,  President.  Agricultural 
Publi^ers  Association;  President,  Meredith  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
AddresA-SENATOR  Arthur  Capper,  United  Sates 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

“Some  Significant  Agricultural  Trends  Shown  by  the 
Census" — Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  Economist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"Maintaining  Copy  Standards  in  Farm  Papers  — 
Walfreo  E.  Boberg,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  &  Home.  _ 
“Getting  the  Most  from  Association  Membership  — 
Wm.  C.  Allen,  Publisher,  Dakota  Farmer. 

In  addition,  there  will  also  be  discussions  of  var¬ 
ious  problems  in  connection  with  the  farm  paper 
industry. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  9:30  O’CLOCK 

Room  A,  fVashington  Hotel 
Presiding — CHARLES  F.  Hatfield,  President, 
American  Community  Advertising  Association; 
Manager,  St.  Louis  Convention  and  Publicity 
Bureau. 

“Advertising  by  Foreign  Nations  to  Promote  Tourist 
Traffic” — Herbert  M.  Bratter,  Specialist  in 
Far  Eastern  Finance,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"How  Communities  Get  Industries” — DoN  E. 
Mowry,  Secretary,  American  Community  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  Don  E.  Mowy  and  Associates, 
New  York. 

“National  Parks  in  the  Field  of  Advertising” — Miss 
Isabelle  F.  Story,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Round  Table  Discussion — Election  of  Officers — 
Adjournment 

BROADCAST  ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  10:00  O’CLOCK 

Spanish  Carden — Hotel  IV ashington 
Presiding — Martin  P.  Rice,  Manager  of  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Director  of  Publicity  and  Advertising, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
“Greetings  from  the  National  Networks" — 

Harry  Butcher,  Washington.  Representing 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

D.  S.  Tuthill,  New  York,  Representing  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Cooperation  between  Radio  and  Newspapers” — 
Earl  D.  Baker,  Busineu  Manager,  Washington 
Daily  News,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Resale  of  Broadcast  Advertising  Through  Other 
Media — J.  C.  McQuiSTON,  Advertising  Manager, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Merchandising  Will  Rogers  by  Radio — R.  D.  Keim, 
General  Sales  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00  O’CLOCK 
“Broadcast  Advertising  and  the  Local  Station — 
A.  J.  McCosker,  Manager,  Station  WOR, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

“The  Place  of  Spot  Broadcasting” — H.  S. 
Meichan,  j.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

“National  Reactions  to  Network  Broadcasting”; 
Followed  by  Question  Box — F.  A.  ARNOLD,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Development,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Advertising  Agency  Relations” — Open  meeting. 
Leader:  H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Following  each  address  opportunity  will  be  given 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  for  general 
discussion. 

COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER 
DEPARTMENT 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  10:00  O’CLOCK 

National  Press  Club  Auditorium 
Fourteenth  and  F  Street 

Presiding — Edwin  A.  Bemis,  President,  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
“Newspaper  and  Market  Data  of  Value  to  the 
Advertiser” 

a.  "What  Is  Being  Done” — Ole  Buck,  Field 

Manager,  Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 

b.  ‘‘What  it  Is  Worth  to  the  Advertiser” — L.  S, 

Kelly,  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
Chairman  Country  Newspaper  Committee, 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  New  York. 

“Is  the  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Small  Town  De¬ 
clining?” — Dr.  C.  j.  Galpin,  Principal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
“Surveying  the  Rural  Market” — C.  L.  Caswell, 
Managing  Director,  Iowa  Press  Association,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON,  12:00  O’CLOCK 

National  Press  Club 

Greetings  from  Newspaper  Publisher-Members— 
Members  of  Congress. 


(Continued) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00  O’CLOCK 

Presiding — Herman  Roe,  Field  Director,  National 
Editorial  Association,  Northfield.  Minnesota. 

“The  Local  Dealer  and  the  Ultimate  Consumer” — 
Sam  S.  Haislet,  Field  Secretary,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
“Industrial  Development  of  Small  Towns” — George 
M.  Crowson,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago. 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  9:30  O’CLOCK 

Rose  Room,  IVashington  Hotel 
Presiding — Frank  L.  Pierce,  Executive  Secretary, 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association. 

‘‘The  Selling  Letter” — Ben  J.  Sweetland,  Sweet- 
land  Advertising  Incorporated,  New  York. 

“Using  Direct  Mail  to  Sell  Linoleum  to  Magazine 
Inquirers” — Kenyon  Stevenson,  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:30  O’CLOCK 
Presiding — Frank  L.  Pierce,  Executive  Secretary, 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association. 

‘‘How  to  Use  Direct  Mail  Advertising” — CHARLES 
M.  Belnap,  Belnap  Elnvelope  Company,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

“Aiming  Mail  Advertising — How  to  Know  How” — 
Charles  W.  Hawkes,  Sampson  &  Murdock 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

“What  Is  Ahead  in  the  Postal  Situation” — HoMER 
J,  Buckley,  President,  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Mail  Users,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN’S 
ADVERTISING  CLUBS  OF 
THE  WORLD 

WEDNESDAY,  9:00  O’CLOCK 
Informal  Breakfast  at  8.00  O’Clock 
fVillard  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — Florence  M.  Dart,  President,  McLain- 
Simpers  Organization,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greetings  from  Washington — Mary  G.  Jewby,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Sitgreaves  Advertising,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Response — Harriet  Goodsite,  On-to-WsMhington 
Federation  Chairmjui;  Advertising  Manager,  La¬ 
Salle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Introduction  of  Speakers — Minna  Hall  Car- 
OTHERS,  Chairman,  Program  Committee. 

“Women  in  Organized  Advertising” — C.  C.  Younc- 
CREEN,  President,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

“The  Nation’s  Money  and  the  Woman  Spender”— 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  Editor,  The 
New  Yorl(  Herald -Tribune  Magazine. 

“Women's  Activities  in  Advertising  Agencies  Here 
and  Abroad,”  Illustrated  Talk — Dorothy  Dic- 
Nam,  Copy  Department,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadeipnia,  Pa. 

“The  Educational  Trend  In  Advertising” — Mary  I. 
Barber,  Director,  Home  Economics  Department, 
Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

’■Resume  of  Individual  Club  Activities” — JEAN¬ 
NETTE  Carroll',  Vice  President,  Bryant-Stratton 
College,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Report  of  Officers  and  Committee  Chairmen. 
Explanation  of  Proposed  Changes  in  Constitution  of 
Advertising  Federation  of  America — Mrs.  Ber- 
NICE  Blackwood,  Past  Woman  Member,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  International  Advertising 
Association;  Executive  Secretary,  Advertising 
Specialty  Association,  Chicago. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Changes — Federation  of 
Women’s  Advertising  Clubs — -Bernice  Ormerod, 
Chairman  Constitutional  Revisions  Committee; 
Esmond  Blanket  Shop,  New  York. 

Elections. 

Open  discussions. 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON.  12:30  P.  M. 
Carlton  Hotel 

Presiding — Preston  E.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary, 
Financial  Advertisers’  Association,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Round  table  disctusion. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  9:30  O’CLOCK 

Sma/I  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Vice-President, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York. 

“Sound  Pictures  and  Their  Future  in  Advertising” — 
P.  L.  Thomson,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York. 

‘‘What’s  Ahead  in  Industrial  Marketing" — Bennett 
Chapple,  Vice-President,  American  Rolling 
Mills  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

“Marketing  Chemicals” — C.  C.  CoNCANNON,  Chief, 
Chemical  Division,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Selectivity  in  Approaching  the  National  Market” — 
Walter  Drey,  Vice-President,  Forbes  Magazine, 
New  York. 

“Merchandising  an  Advertising  Campaign  for  a 
Product  with  General  Distribution” — W.  W. 
Wachtel,  Manager,  General  Sales  Department, 
Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  New  York. 
“Business  and  the  Economic  Outlook” — Floyd  B. 
Nichols,  Editor-in-Chief,  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

“Trends  In  Industrial  Advertising” — F.  V.  WEB¬ 
STER,  Advertising  Manager,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CONFERENCE 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON.  12:15  O’CLOCK 
Willard  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — C.  K.  WoodbRIDGE,  Chairman,  Provi¬ 
sional  Council,  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  Director,  Industrial  Division,  Prince  & 
Whitely, 

Theme — “The  Place  of  Advertising  In  International 
T  rade” — 

Among  those  who  will  attend  and  participate  in  the 
discussions  are: 

Dr.  F.  W.  von  Prittwitz,  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  G.  Davila,  Chilean  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  President,  Cosmos  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Wm.  F.  Earls,  Director  of  Advertising,  United 
Stales  Rubber  Company,  New  York,  will  speak 
on  the  subject,  “What  Can  Industrial  Traders 
Do  Mutually  to  Advance  the  Efficiency  of  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising?” 

MAGAZINE  GROUP 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON.  12:15  O’CLOCK 
Presidential  Parlor,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — Earle  L.  Townsend,  Eastern  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Sportsman. 

“The  Growth  of  a  Giant — Seventeen  Years  of  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine  Advertising”  (Illustrated  Talk) 
— Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  Crowell  Publishing 
Company. 

“Magazines  and  Their  Relations  to  the  Consumer” 
— Wm.  H.  Rankin,  President,  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company. 

“The  Permanency  of  Magazines  in  the  Life  of 
the  Nation” — Walter  Drey,  Vice-President, 
Forbes  Magazine. 

“Using  Up  Linage” — Wm.  A.  Sturgis,  Vice- 
President,  Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore. 

“The  Story  of  Fortune” — Robert  L.  Johnson, 
Vice-President,  Time,  Inc, 

“Magazine  Presentations  from  an  Agency  Point  of 
View” — Rufus  Bradford  Burnham,  Treasurer, 
Littlehale,  Burnham,  Rossiter,  Inc. 

“The  Gossiper  in  Business” — H.  B.  Le  Quatte, 
President,  Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS’ 
“MERCHANDISE  ADVER¬ 
TISING”  ASSOCIATION 

MONDAY  EVENING,  6:30  O’CLOCK 
Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 
Mayflower  Hotel 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON,  12:30  O’CLOCK 

Oak  Room,  Raleigh  Hotel 
Presiding — Wiluam  L.  Sweet,  President  of  the 
Association. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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OFFICIAL  A.F.A.  PROGRAM 


**T1ie  Use  of  Premiums  in  the  Sale  of  Condensed 
Milk" — H.  B.  CoNSELYEA,  Manager,  Milk  Sales 
Department,  Nestle’s  Food  Company,  New  York. 

"Premium  Consciousness  in  the  Average  Home" — 
Miss  Mary  Irene  Hart,  Home  Economics  Ex¬ 
pert,  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company, 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

"The  Place  of  Premiums  in  the  Sale  of  Used  Cars" 
— ELdward  C.  O'Donnell,  Advertising  Manager, 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  New  York. 

"The  Relation  of  Space  Advertising  to  Premium 
Campaigns — F,  B.  Ryan,  President,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Following  each  address  there  will  be  a  period  for 
Round  Table  Discussion. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
TRAINING  FOR  ADVERTISING 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Participating  Organizaliont — 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

Financial  Advertisers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Marketing 
and  Advertising 

National  Industrial  Advertisers  Association. 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association. 

t  MONDAY,  3:30  O’CLOCK  AND  6:30 
)  O’CLOCK 

Fairfax  Room,  Hoted  fVillard 
Pretiding — John  Benson,  President  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies;  Director,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America. 

Purpose  of  the  Conference — An  exchange  of  views 
between  employers  of  advertising  personnel  and 
business  school  educators  on  a  problem  of  major 
importance  to  both. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

At  the  afternoon  session — 

"Basic  Needs  and  Basic  Aims — The  Employer’s 
SpeciBcatlons  and  the  Educator's  Objectives." 
At  the  dinner  session — 

"Is  Centralized  Training  for  Advertising 
.  Feasible?" 

I  Leaders  in  this  field  of  vocational  education  who 

^  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 

discussion  include: 

Hugh  E.  Acnew,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Marketing,  New  York  University;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Marketing  and  Advertising. 

Frank  A.  Black,  Publicity  Manager,  William 
Filene's  Sons  Company. 

A.  E.  Bryson,  Vice-President,  Halsey-Stuart  & 
Company;  President,  Financial  Advertisers 
Association. 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Vice-President,  General 
)  Foods  Corporation. 

Paul  T.  CnERtNCTON,  Director  of  Research,  J. 

Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Samuel  A.  Harned,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn. 

Joseph  W.  Hayes,  Director  of  Research, 
Crowell  Publishing  Company. 

Freo  a.  Healy,  Advertising  Director,  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 

Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Dean,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Commerce;  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

Alfonso  Johnson,  Dean,  Advertising  Institute 
of  Dallas. 

)  Edgar  Kobak,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales 

Manager.  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Vice-President,  Alex- 
^  ander  Hamilton  Institute;  President,  Association 

of  National  Advertisers. 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Institute  of  Economics; 
author  of  ’'Education  for  BusIneM." 

^  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Graduate  School  of  Bus'mess 

;  Administration,  Harvard  University. 

)  Harold  Stonier,  Educational  Director,  American 

t  Institute  of  Banking. 

*  James  W.  Young,  Past  President,  American 

'  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

k 
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(Continued) 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  MARKETING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

WEDNESDAY  BREAKFAST,  8:00  O'CLOCK 
Hotel  Willard,  Room  127 
Presiding — Hugh  E.  Agnew,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

What  changes  should  be  made  by  colleges  and 
universities  in  methods  of  Training  Students  for 
Advertising? 

This  subject  will  be  considered  In  connection  with 
the  views  expressed  by  employers  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  Training  for  Advertising. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ADVER¬ 
TISING  ASSOCIATION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  10:00  O’CLOCK 

Sun  Room,  Washington  Hotel 
Busineu  Session — Reports  of  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  and  appointment  of  Committees. 

General  Topic 

Our  Message  for  the  Public 
"Our  Message  for  the  Public" — P.  S.  Arkwright, 
President,  Georgia  Power  Company,  Chairman, 
Public  Policy  Committee,  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  Atlanta. 

"What  the  Public  Doesn’t  Know  About  Utilities" 
— B.  J.  MullaNEY,  Vice-President,  People’s  Gas, 
Light  &  Coke  Company,  Chicago,  President, 
American  Gas  Association. 

"Merchandising  Better  Homes" — L.  A.  Hawkins, 
Executive  Engineer,  General  Electric  Company. 
"Electrical  Facts  Needed  In  the  American  Home" — 
Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Discussion. 

Group  Luncheon. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00  O’CLOCK 

General  T opic 

The  Public’s  Right  to  Information  from 
THE  Utilities 

"A  Newspaper  Viewpoint  on  the  Utilities  Obliga¬ 
tion” — Owen  A.  Conner,  Financial  Editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"The  Magazine  as  a  Channel  for  Utility  Facts" — 
Joseph  Hayes,  Collier's  Magazine. 

"What  the  Public  Wants  to  Know” — HoN. 

Charles  A.  Eaton,  Congressman  from  New 
^  Jersey. 

“How  Much  Should  the  Utilities  Advertise?’  — 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Busineu  Manager,  The  Sun, 
New  York. 

"An  Agency  View  of  Utility  Advertising" — Louis 
Munro,  New  England  Manager,  Doremus  & 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  10:00  O’CLOCK 

Busineu  Seuion — Committee  Reports — Better  Copy 
Committee,  Publications  Committee,  Membership 
Committee,  Nominating  Committee. 

General  Topic 

The  How  of  Utiuty  Advertising 
"Utility  Advertising  In  the  Local  Newspaper — 
Herman  Roe,  Field  Director,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

“The  Motion  Picture  as  an  Advertising  Medium” — 
Henry  Obermeyer,  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
"The  Radio  as  an  Aid  to  the  Utility  Story" — 
Joseph  B.  Groce,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  Boston. 

"What  Can  Be  Done  Through  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising" — Donald  M.  Mackie,  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  Corporation,  Jackson.  Michigan. 

"The  Use  of  Customer  House  Organs" — Howard 
F.  Weeks,  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

“Are  the  Utility  Advertisers  Doing  a  Good  Job?" — 
Earl  Whitehorne,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  9:00  O’CLOCK 

Fairfax  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — ^V.  Edward  Borges,  President,  Vincent 
Edwards  8c  Company,  New  York;  Governor,  First 
District,  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
"Promoting  Business  with  Planned  Advertising" — 
Alan  A.  Wells,  Sales  Manager,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Newark,  N,  J. 


“What  About  This  Business  of  Customer  Study?" 
J.  C.  Neal,  Publicity  Director,  Younker  Brothers, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"Making  a  Lower  Market  Pay  Bigger  Dividends" — 
John  J.  McGowan,  Publicity  Director,  GImbel's, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Fashion  In  Advertising” — Miss  Lucy  Park, 
Fashion  Coordination  Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON,  12:30  O’CLOCK 
Fairfax  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — Frank  A.  Black,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mau. 

"Planning  and  Controlling  Department  Store  Ad¬ 
vertising  Expenditures” — Davis  McCutchon,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sales  and  Advertising,  D.  H.  Holmes 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

"Fifth  Avenue  Advertising," — H.  S.  Waters,  Sales 
and  Advertising  Director,  James  McCreery  8( 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Changing  Fashion  Advertising  to  Meet  New  Con¬ 
ditions" — Dorothy  Swenson,  Publicity  Director, 
Abraham  8(  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Effective  Chain  Store  Advertising” — R.  G, 
Parker,  Advertising  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Why  Is  Retail  Advertising  Accomplishing  So 
Little?" — William  Nelson  Taft,  Publisher, 
Relail  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Advertising  a  Store  in  the  Three  Million  Dollar 
Class" — P.  N.  Welsh,  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  W.  M.  WTiitney  8(  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  9:00  O’CLOCK 

Fairfax  Room,  Hotel  Willard 
Presiding — James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Advertising  One  of  America’s  Great  Stores" — 
I.  A,  Hirschmann,  Publicity  Director,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  k  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Dramatizing  Layouts  In  Store  Advertising" — David 
Lampe,  Esq.,  David  Lampe  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Putting  on  More  Horses’’ — B.  W.  Newell,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  J.  N.  Adam  8i  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

“Preparing  Advertising  Copy  from  the  Other  Fel¬ 
low’s  Angle — And  Remembering  He’s  Usually  a 
Woman" — E.  C.  Rogers,  Director  of  Public  Re- 
latioiM,  McCurdy  6f  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"From  the  Outside  Looking  In" — John  H.  De- 
Wild,  Director  Retailers’  Better  Business  Bureau, 
G.  Sommers  6(  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS, 
ADVERTISING  FEDERA- 
TION  OF  AMERICA 

President.  C.  C.  YoUNGGREEN,  vice-president 
Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

Vice-president,  WiLLIAM  R.  Ewald,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Vice-president,  Major  P.  F.  O’Keefe,  president, 
P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Joseph  H.  Appel,  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  W.  Frank  McClure,  Albert  Frank  8i 
Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Chairman  of  Board,  Walter  A.  Strong,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago,  III. 

DIRECTORS 

John  Benson,  president,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Don 
Francisco,  vice-president.  Lord  6t  Thomas  and  Lo¬ 
gan,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Kerwin  H.  FultON,  presi¬ 
dent,  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  Chicago,  III.;  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  member.  Executive  Board,  The  Sun,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  D.  F.  Kelly,  president.  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  III.;  Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John 
C.  Martin,  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  publisher.  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Mrs.  OgdeN 
Reid,  vice-president,  Herald-Tribune,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president.  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Executive  vice-president,  T.  W.  Le  Quatte. 
General  manager,  Earle  Pearson. 

Director,  Research  and  Education,  N.  W.  BaRNES. 
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A.F.  A.  GROWTH  STEADY  SINCE  START  IN  1905 

First  Organization  Meeting  Held  in  Chicago  With  Charles  H.  Jones  as  Moving  Factor — “Truth  in 
Advertising’*  Ideal  Adopted — Becsune  International  Body  in  1914 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  to  be  held  next  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,will  mark  the  completion 
of  a  cycle  in  the  organization’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  its  beginning  as  a  group  of 
advertising  clubs,  mostly  in  the  Midwest, 
through  the  expansion  into  an  inter¬ 
national  association,  and  back  again  to 
a  purely  American  organization. 

The  Washington  convention  will  be 
the  first  since  the  one  in  Berlin  last 
August  when  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  reorganizing  the  International 
Advertising  Association  and  leaving  the 
American  field  to  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  the  International  associa¬ 
tion  is  controlled  equally  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  American,  British,  and 
Continental  associations. 

The  American  organization  has  had 
various  changes  of  name  but  a  steady 
purpose  since  it  was  formed  in  Chicago 
in  1905  as  the  Federation  of  Advertising 
Oubs  of  America.  Charles  H.  Jones 
was  the  principal  factor  in  the  organip- 
tion.  Jones,  the  publisher  of  a  magazine 
called  the  Ad  Writer,  had  proposed  such 
a  federation  informally  while  in  St. 
Louis,  and  when  he  moved  to  Chicago 
was  able  to  get  together  representatives 
from  more  than  a  dozen  adv^tising 
clubs.  Among  the  cities  represented 
were  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Peoria,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Davenport,  Elkhart,  Quincy,  and  New 
York. 

The  officers  of  the  first  year  were: 
President,  Charles  H.  Jones;  secretary, 
Byron  W.  Orr ;  and  treasurer,  John 
Phillips.  The  two  latter  were  St.  Louis 
men. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  1906 
at  St.  Louis,  where  a  constitution  was 
adopted  in  the  name  of  the  Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  America.  Other 
meetings  were  held  with  growing  at¬ 
tendance,  at  Cincinnati  in  1%7 ;  Kansas 
City  in  1908;  Louisville,  in  1909;  Omaha, 
in  1910;  Boston,  in  1911;  and  Dallas  in 
1912. 

The  1913  convention  at  Baltimore 
marked  an  innovation  in  the  formation 
of  the  Advertising  Commission,  which 
still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  fed¬ 
eration.  Where  the  original  associa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  advertising  clubs  by 
cities,  the  Advertising  Commission  gave 
representation  to  national  groups,  each 
interested  primarily  in  one  line  of  work. 

At  this  time  also  the  motto  “Honesty 
in  Advertising,’’  later  changed  to 
“Truth  in  Advertising,”  was  stressed  by 
the  formation  of  the  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  proved  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
the  present-^ay  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

The  association,  now  well  grown  and 
attracting  crowds  of  from  two  to  four 
thousand  at  its  annual  conventions,  took 
its  fir.st  _  step  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  in  1914,  going  to 
Toronto  for  its  annual  sessions.  This 
necessitated  a  change  in  name,  and  the 
•Associated  -Advertising  Clubs  of 
America  became  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

T'he  1915  convention  went  back  to 
Chicago,  the  city  where  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  heen  horn.  The  1916  sessions, 
at  Philadelphia,  set  a  record  by  drawing 
a  croivd  of  5.340. 

Other  conventions  followed  regularly, 
<ach  making  its  contribution  to  under¬ 
standing  and  advancement  of  advertis- 
f'’  ^Cst  the  speakers  and  their 
watt'd  make  a  long  story.  The 
1010  K  was  held  in  St.  Louis ; 

in  San  Francisco;  1919,  New  Or- 
1^*’  ^cicl'anapolis ;  1921,  Atlanta; 
C^’  ^^'Iwaukce;  and  1923,  Atlantic 

The  list  of  presidents  who  headed  the 
Mswation  is  impressive.  Jones,  the  or- 
wnizer  and  first  president,  left  (^icago 
^d  did  not  finish  his  term.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Hugh  Montgomery  of  the 


Chicago  Tribune.  The  records  of  the 
A.F.A.  list  the  presidents  in  following 
years  thus :  1906,  W.  N.  Aubuchon, 
Chicago;  1907,  Smith  B.  Quayle,  of  Ph. 
Morton  Company,  Cincinnati ;  1908,  E.  D. 
Gibbs,  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York;  1909-10,  Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. ;  1911-12,  George  W.  Coleman, 
Babson  Institute,  Babson  Park,  Mass. ; 
1913-14,  William  Woodhead  (deceased)  ; 
1915-16,  Herbert  S.  Houston,  Cosmos 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  New  York; 
1917-18,  William  C.  D’Arcy,  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis;  1919,  Ed¬ 
win  T.  Meredith  (deceased)  ;  1919  (com¬ 
pleted  term  of  E.  T.  Meredith  after  lat¬ 
ter  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture),  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  (deceased) ; 
1920,  Rowe  Stewart,  Stewart-Jordan 
Company,  Philadelphia;  1921,  Charles 
Henry  Mackintosh,  Chicago ;  1922-24, 
Lou  E.  Holland,  Holland  Engraving 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  was  under  Mr.  Holland’s  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  convention  was  held 
overseas  for  the  first  time.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  Americans  went  to  London  for 
the  1924  convention,  and  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  4,533  was  recorded.  European 
delegations  had  come  to  the  United 
States  at  various  times  to  attend  the 
annual  advertising  conventions,  but  the 
London  meeting  naturally  went  much 
farther  to  present  American  advertising 
men  and  advertising  methods  to  England 
and  the  Continent  than  ever  before. 

In  1925  the  choice  went  to  Houston, 
Tex.,  for  the  first  session  in  the  South¬ 
west  since  the  Dallas  meeting  of  1912. 
C.  K.  Woodbridge  of  Prince  &  Whitely, 
New  York,  was  elected  president,  and 
held  office  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  1926  convention  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  1927  one  in  Den¬ 
ver.  In  1928  Detroit  was  the  meeting 
place,  and  C.  C.  Younggreen,  of  Klau- 
Van  Pietersom-D  u  n  1  a  p-Younggreen, 
Milwaukee,  was  elected  president.  He 
was  re-elected  at  Chicago  in  May,  1929. 

The  development  of  the  organization 
as  an  American  institution  left  the  Euro¬ 
pean  advertising  interests  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  when  they  began  to  take 
part  in  its  affairs.  The  approach  of  the 
Berlin  convention  in  August,  1929,  em¬ 
phasized  the  embarrassing  possibilities  in 
this  situation.  Reorganization  followed. 


In  reply  to  inquiries  which  indicated 
considerable  confusicai  as  to  the  steps 
taken  in  this  reorganization.  President 
Younggreen  explained  the  situation  in  a 
recent  statement,  which  follows  in  part: 

“At  the  Chicago  convention  in  May, 
1929,  we  formed  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  as  a  distinctly  American 
organization.  The  officers  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  were  elected  to  serve  the 
new  association  for  the  first  year.  They 
also  continued  to  serve  as  the  officers  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association. 

“The  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  a  legal  transfer  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  of  all 
its  American  members,  all  of  its  assets 
in  money  or  property  that  had  come 
from  American  sources,  and  all  of  its 
responsibilities  to  American  advertising 
interests. 

“That  placed  American  interests  wholly 
jn  the  hands  of  this  distinctly  American 
institution  and  left  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  with  a  name,  a  set 
of  officers,  and  an  accumulation  of  inter¬ 
national  good  will,  growing  out  of  past 
contacts — -but  with  practically  no  monev 
and  practically  no  membership. 

“Previous  to  this  time,  the  advertising 
men  of  Great  Britain  had  formed  their 
own  association.  The  advertising  men  of 
continental  Europe  had  formed  their  own 
association.  Members  of  each  of  these 
three  organizations,  to  the  total  number 
of  more  than  twenty-nine  hundred,  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  international  advertising 
convention  in  Berlin  in  August,  1929. 

“As  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  international  understanding  and  in¬ 
ternational  good  will  and  international 
business,  this  great  international  meeting 
in  Berlin  created  an  impression  and  ex¬ 
erted  an  influence  of  permanent  and  far 
reaching  importance  beyond  our  present 
ability  to  measure  or  even  estimate.  But 
under  the  old  constitution  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Association,  none 
could  be  registered  as  voting  delegates 
except  those  who  were  certified  by  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  whose  due  were  paid. 

“Practically  all  of  the  paid  member¬ 
ship  in  the  old  International  Advertising 
.Association  had  been  transferred  to  the 


new  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
There  was  no  constitutional  way  for  any¬ 
one  to  vote  at  the  Berlin  convention 
under  these  circumstances. 

“Therefore,  I  as  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Association  asked 
the  president  of  the  British  Association' 
and  the  Continental  organization  and  the 
American  Federation  to  each  nominate 
four  members  of  an  organization  com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

“The  committee  proposed  a  brief 
form  of  constitution.  The  old  name. 
International  Advertising  Association, 
was  to  be  retained.  The  membership  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  three  organizations 
indicated  above.  Each  of  the  three  or¬ 
ganizations  was  to  be  represented  on 
the  international  council  by  its  president 
and  four  other  members.  Each  of  the 
three  organizations  was  to  accept  equal 
re.sponsibiltiy  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  organization.  Each  of  the  three 
member  organizations  was  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  selection  of  its  own 
representatives.  Action  by  the  council 
was  to  be  by  unanimous  consent  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by  the  governing 
boards  of  member  organizations. 

“These  proposals  were  approved  by 
the  old  board  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  as  a  provisional 
constitution,  subject  to  approval  by  each 
of  the  three  member  organizatiwis.  The 
committee  on  organization,  including  the 
presidents  of  the  three  proposed  mem¬ 
ber  associations,  was  continued  as  a  pro¬ 
visional  international  council  until  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  permanent  council  are  selected 
by  the  proposed  member  organizations. 

“This  provisional  council  appointed  a 
subcommittee,  of  which  C.  King  Wood- 
bridge  is  chairman,  to  draft  a  set  of  by¬ 
laws. 

“When  these  have  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  council  the  board  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  the  formal  steps 
necessary  to  approve  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  new  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  and  to  appoint  the 
American  members  of  the  i«rmanent  in¬ 
ternational  council,  to  outline  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  to  fix  their  terms  of  office. 

“There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
among  those  who  are  conscious  of  inter¬ 
national  interest  and  those  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  primarily  with  American  adver¬ 
tising  problems  that  this  new  form  of 
organization,  for  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  is  more  simple  and 
practical  than  the  old.  It  permits  the 
development  of  our  international  inter¬ 
est,  the  continuation  of  our  international 
contacts  and  the  promotion  of  interna¬ 
tional  good-will  to  the  fullest  extent,  as 
one  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
.Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
But  the  responsibility  for  its  operation 
and  financial  support  is  shared  equally 
with  the  other  two  members  and  our 
participation  is  under  the  control  of  our 
own  board  of  directors.” 

DAWES  HOST  TO  OCHS 


Premier  MacDonald  and  Other  Nota¬ 
ble*  at  Gathering  in  London 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
May  10  at  a  dinner  given  in  London  by 
Ambassador  Charles  G.  Dawes  at  the 
American  Embassy. 

.Among  the  guests  were  Premier  Ram¬ 
say  MacDonald,  Viscount  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham,  Viscount  Astor,  Lord  Riddell, 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  Lord 
Marshall  of  Chipstead,  the  Czechoslovak, 
Netherlands,  Mexican,  Austrian  and 
Chinese  Ministers;  Sir  Campbell  Stuart, 
Geoffrey  Dawson,  H.  Gordon  Selfridge, 
J.  R.  Garvin,  Ray  .Atherton,  Clark 
Howell,  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  Thomas  W.  I^mont,  Sir  Ems- 
ley  Carr,  Sir  Roderick  Jones,  Ralph  D. 
Blumenfeld,  Tiffany  Blake,  Melvin  Eric- 
son  and  John  T.  McCutcheon. 


INDIANAPOLIS  MAYOR  STARTS  NEW  PRESS 


The  new  $100,000  Hoe  press  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  was  set  in  motion 
recently  when  Mayor  Reginald  Sullivan  pushed  a  button  starting  the  presses 
for  the  first  time.  Above  are  shown  (left  to  right)  Frank  G.  Morrison,  business 
manager  of  the  Times;  Boyd  Curley,  editor,  and  Mayor  Sullivan,  pressing  tlia 
button.  At  the  extreme  right  is  John  Rusie,  pressroom  superintendent. 


A  S  a  schoolboy,  Norman  R.  Hamil-  Rv  FRAN 

ton,  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth  ^ 

(Va.)  Star,  sold  the  first  subscriptions 
for  the  paper  he  was  eventually  to  own 
*uid  edit.  With  this  whiff  of  printer’s 
ink  to  intrigue  him,  upon  finishing 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  High  School,  he  be- 
came  a  reporter  on  the  old  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Public  Ledger  at  a  salary  of 
^.50  per  week.  For  20  years  he  wrote 
“news”  on  that  paper  and  its  successor, 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

“I  liked  the  ^versity  of  newspaper 
work  and  the  fact  ^t  it  kept  me  on 
my  toes  was  a  deciding  factor  in  my  ti|  i 

conclusion  to  make  newspapering  my  j  . , 

life’s  work,”  said  Mr.  Hamilton  at  his  %Ta. 

d«k  with  typewriter  still  close  beside  ^ 

him.  Asked  why  he  had  remained  in  ^  'J 

the  newspaper  field  when  he  had  had  ' 

ptesented  to  him  other  attractive  busi-  ^  ^ 

ness  opportunities,  he  said:  -i  Jt 

“What  I  like  about  newspapering  is 
the  daily  creation  of  the  new.  True  I  /  ?  ■?*  ’ 

enough  we  must  build  the  physical  .  ■':  •' -  M 

newspaper  each  day,  only  to  ‘tear  down  ;  tt  ' '  ;-5»  W 

our  make-up  when  ^e  press  has  finished  <  f  .  1 

its  run,  but  we  are  always  building  per-  ^  «  9  p5  ’  ^ 

manently  the  mental.  The  news  columns  ''  k  -  .‘“j 

of  today  are  the  history  of  tomorrow 

and^we ^re^  teachers  of  that  great  class  ^  | 

“The  news  columns  are  a  great  deal  1  ,» 

more  important  than  the  editorial  col- 
umns  in  any  paper,”  observed  Mr. 

Hamilton.  “Editorials  are  at  best  only 
the  opinion  of  the  writer;  whereas  the 

unbiased  news  carries  facts  upon  which  '-f''- 

the  individual  forms  his  own  opinions.  ■  '''''1^-  -'4^ 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  •  -'/• 

responsibilities  of  the  reporter  and  news  " 
manager  are  great — sotnetimes  greater  ’ 

editor  because  upon  the  correctness  of 

not  only  how  to  write  but  what  is  fit  ; 

and  pro{Kr  to  write.  He  holds  great 

responsibility  both  to  his  newspaper  and  v 

the  public  bi»:ause  sometimes  momentous  ^ 

matters  depend  upon  his  good  judgment  l'  j 

and  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  news  '  ‘•IWSES^S 

when  it  is  ripe  for  use.  I  have  known  i:' *  W  . 

a  community  to  lose  an  important  indus 

try  by  premature  publication  of  facts  '  V  X';  ’’  ' 

simply  because  a  reporter,  wishing  to  -  * 

score  a  news  ‘beat,’  rushed  the  facts  into  ,i  '. 

print,  with  his  news  manager  led  to  be-  V 

lieve  the  ‘news  break’  was  ready  for  ’  , 

publication.” 

A  vigorous  editorial  writer  himself, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  while  apparently  leaning 

more  to  the  “news”  than  the  editorial  NORMAN  R.  HAMILTON, 

columns,  evidently  believes  the  editorial  Publisher,  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 

column  still  fills  an  important  place  in 

the  molding  of  public  opinion.  (3nly 

recently,  he  won  single-handed  through 

the  editorial  columns  of  the  Portsmouth 

Star,  a  fight  against  certain  bonding 

house  interests  that  wanted  to  finance  paper  in  defeating  this  measure,  a 
u  *  tunnel  under  the  Eliza-  pUshed  a  great  deal  for  our  cit] 

beth  River  between  Portsmouth  and  its  community.  The  public,  first  doi 
sister  city,  I^rfolk.  To  have  abandoned  the  proposition,  soon  well-nigh 
^  Portsmouth-Norfolk  ferries,  versally  approved  the  course  tak< 

ownM  half  by  the  city  of  Portsmouth  j^e  Star.  It  was  a  great  battle  ai 
and  Mlf  by  the  county  of  Norwolk  with  great  odds  but  right  always  prevai 
substitution  of  a  proposed  tunnel,  wouW  Having  started  to  work  in  1895  ; 
have  placed  a  tax  burden  upon  125,000  the  river  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hai 
prople  in  the  city  of  PorUmouth  and  looked  upon  the  Portsmouth  news 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  Mr.  Ham-  jtj  possibilities  with  ey 

ilton  contended  would  have  been  most  longing.  He  felt  he  could  there, 
"“J?,.*’  ,  .he  was  born  and  among  the  peof 

With  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  tunnel  knew  best,  do  a  real  work.  Man 
bonding  project  officially  approved  by  he  has  done  this, 
the  councils  of  both  ^lorfolk  and  Ports-  Having  made  a  nrapticp  alwa^ 
mouth  and  the  governing  body  of  Nor-  saving  ^part  of  his  earnings  even' 
j.  Mr.  Hamilton  using  the  he  put  aside  25  cents  out  of  his  or 

^torial  columns  of  the  Portsmouth  $2.5)  per  week,  he  became  in  191/ 
Star  defeated  over  the  head  of  this  offi-  - 

cialdom  the  tunnel  project  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Virginia  which  adjourned 
only  on  March  8  last. 

Asked  for  a  statement  on  this  subject, 

Mr.  Hamilton  said:  "It  was  impossible 


ticed  in  all  departments.  In  creation  of 
our  new  newspaper  home,  floor  plain 
were  drawn  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  of 
time  and  effort  in  the  handling  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Prior  to  America’s  entrance  into  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  (Tollector 
of  Customs  for  the  District  of  Virginia 
and  as  such  served  as  representative  of 
both  the  Treasury  and  State  Departments 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws 
in  the  waters  of  Virginia.  It  was  at  thu 
time  he  interned  at  New^rt  News,  the 
(jerman  raiders,  Prinz  Eitel  Fr^erick 
and  Kron  Prinz  Wilhelm.  He  later  also 
interned  the  German  prize  ship  Appam 
and  its  350  English  passengers  whi^ 
limped  into  Hampton  Roads  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  by  a  prize  crew  from 
the  German  cruiser  Merve,  while  the 
Appam  was  enroute  in  passenger  aid 
freight  service  between  Dalar,  West 
Africa,  and  Liverpool.  He  was  Collector 
of  Customs  throughout  the  two  Wilson 
Administrations. 

One  of  the  notable  incidents  in  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  administration  in  connectoin 
with  neutrality  in  Virginia  waters  was 
his  boarding  at  Norfolk,  the  Russian 
Steamship  (3msk  loaded  with  foodstuff 
for  the  Allies  and  with  a  handful  of 
young  civilian  custom  deputies,  placed 
under  arrest  the  mutinous  crew  of  47 
confessed  Bolsheviks,  which  manned  the 
Omsk  with  its  three-million  dollar  cargo. 
This  dangerous  task  occurred  at  night. 
Firearms,  dirks  and  knives  were  taken 
from  the  Russians  when  searched. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  for  eight  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers 
Colleges  at  Farmville,  Harrisonburg, 
Radford,  and  Fredericksburg.  He  was  a 
presidential  elector  from  Virginia  in 
1912  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  1924.  In  1928  an 
automobile  accident  prevented  his  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  Democratic  national 
convention  as  a  delegate  but  Richard  D. 
Hamilton,  his  son,  who  has  been  made 
an  alternate  in  the  Virginia  Democratic 
state  convention  at  Roanoke,  took  his 
father’s  place  and  became  the  youngest 
delegate  at  the  Houston  convention. 

Young  Mr.  Hamilton  will  join  his 
father  on  the  Star  upon  completion  in 
June  of  his  studies  in  journalism  and 
business  management  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

On  the  subject  of  free  publicity,  Mr. 
Hamilton  said,  “Free  publicity  is  a  thing 
of  which  I  do  not  approve  and  I  helie« 
it  defeats  its  own  purpose  when  used 
strictly  as  ‘puffery.’  In  some  cases  there 
is  news  value  in  it  but  this  is  seldom, 


Mr.  Hamilton  said:  “I  became  the  and  economies  in  his  newspaper  plant,  The  Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  rte 
publisher  of  what  was  a  small  paper  but  Mr.  Hamilton  said:  “Having  bought  and  and  the  Lomiia  Broadcast,  ®  ^ 

(me  that  I  felt  had  a  future  with  the  remodeled  this  building,  I  knew  there  have  merged,  and  subscribers  of  wmi  . 
right  kind  of  steam  put  behind  it.  I  must  be  a  saving  in  operations  all  along  Harbor  City,  Keystone,  an<l 
found  the  paper  with  only  700  circula-  the  lines  in  order  to  pay  for  what  we  City,  formerly  served  by  the  otomcz  , 
tion  but  today  it  is  near  10,000.  The  had  undertaken.  A  diligent  study  of  now  receive  a  daily  paper.  L. 
people  know  we  are  for  them,  first,  last  costs  was  made  and  economies  were  prac-  Roberts  is  publisher  of  the  Press. 
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At  a  public  hearing  in  a  large  city 
the  counsel  for  a  corporation 
referred  to  its  bankers  as 

^^advertisers  in  The  New 
York  Times,  which  very 
fact  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility*” 
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MASSACHUSETTS  PRESS  ASKS  AGENTS 
TO  CHANGE  PUBLICITY  PRACTICES 

Suspends  Action  on  Resolution  Granting  Agency  Commission  to 
Unrecognized  Firms  and  Direct  Advertisers  Until  January, 
1931,  Provided  Agencies  Reform  Their  Practices 


The  Massachusetts  Press  Ass<xiatJon, 
at  its  May  meeting  Monday  in  Bos¬ 
ton  approved  in  sentiment  the  resolution 
drafted  a  month  ago  aimed  at  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  free  publicity  practices,  but 
suspended  further  action  until  Jan.  1, 
1931,  to  give  the  agencies  time  to  “clean 
house.”  The  foregoing  action  was  taken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Gardner  Campbell, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wakefield  Item, 
who  had  been  named  chairman  of  the 
original  committee  to  consider  the  free 
publicity  problem. 

The  foreword  of  the  original  resolu¬ 
tions  stand.  The  most  significant  para¬ 
graphs  arc: 

“^e  Massachusetts  Press  Association 
now  seriously  questions  whether  the  so- 
called  ‘recognized’  advertising  agencies 
are,  in  fact,  the  true  representatives  oi 
the  publisher  and  the  paid-space  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  so  entitled  to  commission. 

“The  Massachusetts  Press  Associatiem, 
does  however,  reco^ize  the  principle 
and  theory  of  the  existing  system  .  .  . 
and  therefore  suspends  any  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  drastic  change  in  this 
system  until  Jan.  1,  1931,  meanwhile  call¬ 
ing  upon  die  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  in  general,  to  abandon  be¬ 
fore  said  date  the  present  unethical  and 
destructive  element  commonly  known  as 
‘free  publicity’," 

The  meeting,  after  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ing  the  revised  resolutions,  also  voted : 

“That  a  revievv  of  the  results  of  this 
request  and  consideration  of  any  action 
or  changes  then  deemed  necespry,  be 
assigned  as  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
at  ^e  meeting  of  this  association  first 
following  the  date  of  Jan.  1,  1931.” 

The  Massachusetts  association.  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  D.  P.  Wingate  of  the  Medford 
Evenmg  Mercury  presiding,  then  vot^  to 
instruct  Field  Secretary  Charles  Elliot 
Hadley  of  the  Lexington  Times-Minute 
Man  to  urge  their  adoption  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  field  managers  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week,  for  which  he  left  directly 
after  the  meeting,  and  requested  Presi¬ 
dent  Lemuel  C.  Hall  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  (of  Wareham, 
Mass.),  who  was  present,  to  present  them 
to  the  N.  E.  A. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  also  instructed  to 
request  Wil  V.  Tufford,  secretary  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  whom  he 
was  to  meet  in  Washington,  to  urge 
adoption  by  Inland  meml^rs,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  was  asked  to  present  them  to 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  next  Tuesday,  May  20. 

A  copy  was  ordered  sent  to  the  Four 
A’s. 

In  presenting  his  report  and  revised 
resolution,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 

“I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  in 
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no  way  are  we  backing  water  on  this 
issue.  There  has  been  method  in  my 
madness.  I  wanted,  after  you  delegated 
me  to  draft  these  resolutions,  to  awaken 
what  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  so  aptly 
termed  ‘the  dull  consciences  and  torpid 
minds’  of  the  advertising  agenenes.  'I'he 
object  has  been  accomplished. 

“At  no  time  have  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  good  policy,  or  even  fair  to  the 
agencies  which  have  not  descended  to 
the  space-grafting  game,  to  adopt  the 
original  reslutions  without  giving  the 
interests  a  chance  to  ‘clean  Iwuse’. 

“We  have  been  the  objects  of  some 
approval  and  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in 
the  past  month.  The  criticism  has  come, 
naturally,  from  the  agencies,  and  from 
some  large,  influential  publishers  who, 
of  course,  couldn’t  at  a  distance  guess 
what  we  were  driving  at.  Some  of  their 
arguments  have  been  woefully  weak.  I 
could  almost  say  that  I  could  best  argue 
for  this  proposed  step  by  answering  some 
of  these  arguments. 

“For  example:  The  head  of  one  large 
newspaper  chain  says  we  should  ‘not  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  the  agencies  how  to  run 
their  business’.  We  are  not.  We  are 
telling  them  how  we  intend  to  run  our 
own  bunsinesses.  Up  to  now  the  shoe 
has  been  on  the  wrong  foot. 

“One  large-agency  executive  tells  us 
that  ‘only  the  weak  publishers  use  free 
publicity’.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
the  agencies  are  therefore  taking  the 
cash  and  spending  the  publicity  funds 
of  big  business  to  get  free  advertising 
only  in  the  weak  papers?  That  is  a 
pretty  serious  admission  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  to  make.  Is  it  a  boomerang? 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide. 

“The  publicity  situation  was  bad 
enough  when  we  could  throw  it  away  and 
not  jeopardize  cash  business.  Some  of 
us  have  lived  to  see  our  own  prediction 
of  six  years  ago  come  true — ^that  the 
agencies  would  yet  go  into  the  business. 
They  have.  You  can’t  kill  an  undesirable 
tree  by  picking  off  the  leaves ;  you  have 
got  to  dig  up  the  roots.  We  are  the 
leaves;  the  agencies  now  are  the  roots. 
We  have  demonstrated  thqt  it  does  no 
good  to  pass  ‘ethics’  resolutions.  Even 
if  we  live  up  to  them,  the  stuff  con¬ 
tinues  to  come,  because  no  agent  or  si»ce- 
grafter  dares  to  take  us  off  his  mailing 
list  and  then  try  to  justify  his  existence. 
But  they  can  fool  Big  Business  with 
just  a  mailing  list,  and  are  doing  it,  and 
every  publisher  knows  that  he  can  send 
the  stuff  back  or  even  write  a  ‘cease  and 
desist’  letter  and  it  will  continue  to  come. 
The  reason  why  is  obvious. 

“One  critic  has  commented  rather 
caustically  on  managing  editors  running 
the  business.  Gentlemen,  what  is  needed 
is  more  and  closer  contact  between  the 
business  and  editorial  departments,  and 
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this  critic  has  forgotten  that  in  90  per 
cent  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
the  managing  editor  is  also  the  business 
manager  and  very  often  the  publisher 
himself.” 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  A  large  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  today  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  what  is  known  as  ‘free 
publicity*  for  which  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation,  but  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  which  the  agency 
is  presumed  to  be  recompensed  by  the 
advertiser;  and 

“Whexeas,  This  practise  is  considered 
unethical  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  publisher,  the  advertiser,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  agency  itself,  and  mislead¬ 
ing  and  unfair  to  the  general  reading 
public; 

“Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association  deplores  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  growth  of  this  practise  among 
advertising  agencies,  whose  function  is 
primarily  and  fundamentally  to  develop 
and  promote  paid  advertising,  without 
which  no  newspaper  can  continue  to 
exist ; 

“That  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  light  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  and  requests  for  free  publicity 
from  the  leading  advertising  agencies, 
seriously  questions  if  the  agencies  have 
not  lost  sight  of  their  duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  advertiser  who  pays  for  his 
space,  and  the  general  public; 

“That  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  particularly  deplores  the  known 
instances  in  which  agencies  have  solicited 
free  publicity  business  and  have,  by  innu¬ 
endo  at  least,  given  the  impression  that 
continuance  of  certain  paid  advertising 
contracts  is  contingent  upon  the  amount 
of  free  publicity,  or  its  equivalent,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  publisher; 

“That  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  seriously  questions  whether 
the  so-called  ‘recognized’  advertising 
agencies  are  in  fact  the  true  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  publisher  and  the  paid-space 
advertiser,  and  so  entitled  to  commis¬ 
sion  as  such; 

“That  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 


ciation  does,  however,  recognize  that  in 
principle  and  theory  the  existing  system 
has  developed  newspaper  advertising  into 
an  important  factor  in  the  business  life 
of  the  natiem,  and,  therefore,  suspends 
further  consideration  of  any  drastic 
change  in  this  system  until  January  1 
1931,  meanwhile  calling  upon  the  Ameril 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  advertising  profession  in  general’ 
to  abandon  before  said  date  the  present 
unethical  and  destructive  element  com¬ 
monly  known  as  ‘free  publicity.’ 

“That  a  review;  of  the  results  of  this 
request,  and  consideration  of  any  action 
or  changes  then  deemed  necessary,  be 
assigned  as  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  this  association  first 
following  the  date  of  Jan.  1,  1931.” 


INTERSTATE  GROUP  MEETS 


Advertiaing  Managers,  at  Philadelphis 
Meeting,  Hear  Ross  Anderson 

Ross  Anderson,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  of  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association’s  meeting 
held  May  10  in  the  Hotel  Adelphi,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Mr.  Ross  spoke  on  “Merchan¬ 
dising  a  Newspaper.” 

David  Knipe,  Lonsdale  (Pa.)  Norik 
Penn  Reporter,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  presided.  Visitors  were  Lester  L. 
Day,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  and  A.  E 
Bealer,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Register.  The 
next  session  of  the  association  will  be 
held  in  the  same  hotel  June  14. 

Officers  of  the  association,  besides  Mr. 
Knipe,  are:  Edgar  M.  Lazarus,  Norris¬ 
town  Register,  vice-president;  John  T. 
Wagner,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  News,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  C.  L.  Mcllvaine,  B^geton 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  treasurer. 


KELLY  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

J.  Milton  Kelly  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Gazette 
and  taken  up  his  new  duties  as  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  succeeding  James  Co^ 
resigned. 


When  ttic  markets  close  in  NEW  YORK 


~  SEATTLE  is  ^oin^  to  lunch 

.  .  .  luncheon  over  In  Seattle,  the  complete  day’s  prices  on  the  New  York 
stock,  bond  and  curb  markets  are  off  the  press  for  Seattle  Times’  readers. 


I  t 


1st  ....  IN  PEORIA 

3rd  ...  in  the  STATE 

28th  in  the  nation 


IN  1929  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

reORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


RST  IN  NEWS _ CIRCULATION _ ADVERTISING 


The  three-hour  time  differential 
between  New  York  and  Seattle  .  .  . 
split-second  cooperation  between 
agencies  separated  by  the  width  of 
a  continent  .  .  .  organization-plus 
for  news  reception  and  publication 
.  .  .  all  these  combine  to  bring  the 
day’s  financial  news  to  Seattle  in¬ 
vestors  early*  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  it  happens,  and  hours  ahead 
of  publication  by  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspaper. 


That  financial  advertisers  value  the 
enterprise  shown  by  The  Seattle 
Times  In  printing  “Today’s  Marketi 
Today”  for  all  Its  Seattle  readers,  i* 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  In  192® 
The  Times  led  the  Hearst  morning 
newspaper  in  total  Financial  adver 
tising  volume  by  more  than  140,000 
lines,  an  increase  in  lead  over  1928 
of  more  than  290  per  cent.  In 
Seattle  the  leading  EVENING  news¬ 
paper — The  Seattle  Times— Is  the 
leading  financial  medlumi 


The  Seattle  Times 
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OFFICIAL  MEDIA  RECORDS  SHOW  THE  FOLLOWING  DIVISION  OF 

Newspaper  Advertising  in  Pittsburgh  for  April 


The  Press  2.281,892  Lines 

47.2%  of  the  advertising  appearing  in  all  Pittsburgh  Newspapers 

The  Press  led  in  30  out  of  36  advertising  classifications.  The  other  evening 
and  Sunday  paper  led  in  only  3  out  of  36.  The  morning  paper  led  in  only 
3  out  of  3  6. 


Press  total  linage  for  April  was  divided  as  follows: 


Local  Display  .  .  . 
General  Display  .  . 
Automotive  Display 
Financial  Display  . 

ClasRified,  Legal  and 

Church  Notices  •  •  • 

Total . 


.  1,309,514 
.  369,217  Lines 

.  116,340  Lines 

,  46,329  Littfs 

.  440,492  Line, 

.  2,281,892  Une, 


The  Press  published  34%  more  advertising  than  the  1,703,515  lines  of  the 
other  evening  and  Sunday  paper  and  169%  more  than  the  847,407  lines  of 
the  morning  paper. 


During  the  six-month  period  ending  March  31,  1930,  The  Press,  with  197,243  Daily  and 
276,298  Sunday,  was  the  ONLY  Pittsburgh  newspaper  to  show  a  circulation  gain  both  daily 
and  Sunday.  The  Press  gained  11,459  daily  and  18,505  Sunday.  The  other  evening  and 
Sunday  paper  lost  123  daily  and  3,497  Sunday.  The  morning  paper  (daily  only)  lost  3,448. 

ALL.  MEASUREMENTS  IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  BY  MEDIA  RECORDS. 

INC.,  AND  ARE  EXCLUSIVE  OK  ADVERTISING  IN  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
DISTRIBUTED  WITH  THE  OTHER  SUNDAY  PAPER. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS.HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
S30  PARE  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER 
P  R  E  S  S  •  • 


OF  THE  UNITED 
•OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS. 
m  mS  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 
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“SPECIAL”  DENIES  PUBLISHER’S  CLAIM 
THAT  CONTRACTS  ARE  ONE-SIDED 

Says  First  Year’s  Representation  Brings  No  Return — Denies 
That  Payments  to  Specials  Are  Cause  of  Wide 
Local'National  DifiFerential 


Recent  complaint  by  a  Southern 
newspaper  publisher  that  contracts 
offered  to  publishers  by  special  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  are  one-sided,  has 
broilght  a  chorus  of  denial  from  well- 
known  “specials.”  They  say  that  in  view 
of  the  expense  and  effort  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  special  representative  and 
the  fact  that  he  collects  little  in  com¬ 
missions  during  the  first  year  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  provisions  to  which  objection 
has  been  made  are  necessary. 

The  original  criticism  of  contracts  was 
made  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  republished  in  Ejutor  & 
Publisher  for  April  26.  The  attitude 
of  the  special  representatives  is  outlined 
in  the  following  statement  sent  to  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  secretary  of  the  S.N.P.A., 
^  A.  E.  Christophers,  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

“The  newspaper  publisher  quoted  re¬ 
cently  in  the  S.N.P.A.  bulletni  con¬ 
tending  that  contracts  of  representa¬ 
tives  are  one-sided  and  other  features 
bearing  on  the  relation  and  policies  of 
representatives,  evidently  has  not  given 
a  very  complete  study  to  the  general 
national  advertising  and  representation 
situation.  His  entire  outline  of  condi¬ 
tions  is  so  drastic  in  its  condemnation 
of  representative  service  as  to  lead  one 
to  believe  his  experience  in  this  field  is 
not  only  amateurish  but  lacking  in  good 
business  judgment  as  well. 

“Representation  is  a  personal  sales 
service  and  any  quality  of  service  can 
be  had,  varying  in  price  from  the  salary 
arrangement  or  low  commission  to  the 
usual  15  per  cent  standard  maintained 
by  the  reputable  representative  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  are  the  one-man  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  farm  out  their  territorial 
service  to  other  independent  so-called 
representatives,  the  salaried  representa¬ 
tive,  the  cut-rate  commission  and  stand¬ 
ard-rate  ethical  representatives  who  know 
they  must  maintain  a  high  quality  of 
service  to  retain  their  list  of  clients. 

“It  is  only  a  matter  of  good  business 
judgment  to  know  that  an  organization 
that  does  not  maintain  a  standard  com¬ 
mission  cannot  render  an  effective  and 
efficient  service.  The  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  first  class  organization  with  a 
staff  of  intelligent  salesmen,  office  per¬ 
sonnel,  office  rent  and  administration, 
traveling  expense,  etc.,  is  the  price  one 
pays  for  service.  And  this  service  is 
identically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  your  local  advertising  department. 
No  publisher  considers  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  department  an  evil  or  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value,  and  furthermore,  the  same 
results  are  had  by  a  good  national  rep¬ 
resentative  organization  as  a  publisher 
gets  from  his  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  part  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  denartment’s  time  and  expense 


is  chargeable  to  servicing  business  you 
have  had  in  your  paper  for  years.  Per¬ 
haps  a  third  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
selling  new  business.  The  same  situa¬ 
tion  prevails  in  the  national  .field.  The 
publisher’s  local  field,  however,,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  concentrated  district  of  a  few 
square  blocks,  while  the  representative 
has  the  entire  country  to  contact  and 
keep  in  constant  surveillance.  Discon¬ 
tinue  this  service  or  impair  its  efficiency 
and  you’ll  have  a  decided  loss  in  the 
volume  of  your  business.  Do  without 
national  representation  and  the  same 
effect  will  be  had  as  to  discontinue  your 
local  advertising  department. 

“Some  publishers  claim  they  operate 
their  local  departments  at  less  expense 
than  the  cost  of  national  representation. 
This  is  not  a  fact  and  so  proven  when 
the  correct  charges  of  operating  ex¬ 
pense  are  made  against  the  local 
department. 

“The  assertion  that  some  of  the  larger 
national  advertisers  think  the  representa¬ 
tive’s  ‘take-out’  is  responsible  for  the 
differential  between  loca.l  and  national 
rates  is  ridiculous.  Hovv  many  national 
advertisers  have  done  away  with  their 
sales  staffs  and  completely  eliminated  a 
sales  expense  in  marketing  their  pro¬ 
ducts?  None!  And  the  largest  adver¬ 
tisers,  even  in  face  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  of  reducing  distribution  costs  still 
have  a  rising  sales  cost.  The  need  of 
intelligent  and  efficient  selling  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  is  greater 
today  than  ever  before.  This  is  the 
job  of  your  representative  —  not  the 
advertising  agency  or  the  advertiser. 

“The  representative’s  contract,  entitling 
him  to  the  regular  commission  after  the 
termination  of  his  contract  for  the  unex¬ 
pired  contracts  in  force  is  positively  a 
fair  condition.  The  first  year  you  en¬ 
gaged  your  representative  he  worked 
for  you  without  any  compensation,  as  he 
had  no  equity  or  business  commissionable 
during  that  initial  period.  The  first  yrar 
represented  a  loss  to  the  representative 
and  equalized  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  Then  the  representative  begins  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  representative  of 
your  newspaper.  This  explains  the  rea¬ 
son  for  a  good  business  representative 
organization  expecting  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract. 

“Occasionally  two  newspapers  are 
merged  and  a  settlement  of  one  of  the 
two  papers’  representative  contract  is 
necessary.  This  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  property  or  place  any  bur¬ 
den  upon  either  newspaper’s  value.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  does  not  involve  any  more 
expense  to  the  controlling  paper,  since 
this  is  part  of  the  expense  that  would  be 
absorb^  in  the  future  operation  of  the 
merged  papers,  whether  paid  to  one  rep¬ 
resentative  or  the  other.  A  newspaper’s 
connection  with  a  national  representa¬ 


INTELLIGENT  SPACE  BUYING 

must  be  based  on  farts. 

WE  FURNISH  THE  FACTS 

for  tbe  newspapers 
we  represent,  and  tbeir  markets. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Netcgpaper  Repre*entative» 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


tive  under  contract  is  no  handicap  to  the 
sale  of  the  property.  The  reference  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  large  newspaper 
chains  being  a  prominent  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  who  frequently  buys  a  news¬ 
paper  property  to  get  its  representation 
is  positively  absurd.  The  representative 
referred  to  would  be  broke  now  if  he 
bought  properties  on  this  basis.  The  in¬ 
come  this  representative  derives  as  a 
profit  from  representing  these  news¬ 
papers  is  infinitely  small  compared  to  his 
possible  losses  in  operating  these  prop¬ 
erties  and  the  profit  he  has  made  in  their 
successful  operation  and  management 
under  his  ownership.  He  buys  news¬ 
paper  properties  for  their  intrinsic  value 
and  profitable  operation  and  not  to  se¬ 
cure  their  representation. 

“The  service  and  increased  business 
secured  from  a  good  representative  or¬ 
ganization  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
representative  and  vary  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  involving  the  newspaper  and  the 
publisher.  Some  newspapers  are 
strongly  intrenched  and  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  as  regards  newspaper  value,  market 
conditions,  the  newspaper  management 
and  the  publisher’s  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  national  advertising  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  confidence 
he  places  in  his  representative.  These 
are  extremely  important  conditions  to  be 
considered  before  condemning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  national  representation.” 


SENATE  SEEKS  DATA  ON 
POLITICAL  COPY 

lllinoi*  Paper*  Requested  to  Submit 
Figure*  on  AdrertUing  Placed 
bjr  Mr*.  McCormick  and 
Senator  Deneen 


SAILS  FOR  ENGLAND 

John  Bassett,  vice-president  of  the 
Montreal  Gasette  and  Ottawa  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  newspaper,  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  Friday,  May  9. 


Newspaper  publishers  in  Illinois  have 
received  a  r^uest  from  the  senate  com¬ 
mittee  investigating  election  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures  for  a  full  statement  of  account 
and  receipts  for  advertising  from  each 
of  the  senatorial  candidates  in  the  recent 
state  primary.  While  these  statements 
were  expected  to  be  submitted  voluntar¬ 
ily  by  the  publishers.  Chairman  Nye  of 
the  senate  committee  declared  that  the 
information  could  be  required  under  a 
committee  subpoena  if  necessary.  Senator 
Nye  was  in  Chicago  last  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  investigation  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick, 
republican  nominee  for  the  senate,  and 
Senator  Charles  Deneen,  whom  she 
defeated. 

“We  want  to  develop  fully  the  advertis¬ 
ing  story,”  Senator  Nye  said.  “Althou^ 
both  Mrs.  McCormick  and  Senator 
Deneen  have  submitted  accounts  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  their  entire  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure,  complaints  have  reached  the 
committee  that  the  figures  on  this  point 
are  not  nearly  complete.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  we  have  asked  the  publishers  for 
their  statements.” 

Later,  it  was  indicated,  inquiry  may 
be  made  into  the  activities  of  advertising 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  senatorial 
contests. 


New  England*  s  Second  Largeat  Market 


Classified  advertising  is  an 
excellent  barometer  of  the 
public’s  opinion  of  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  newspapers 
in  a  community. 

The  Providence  Journal - 
Bulletin  carried  95%  of  all 
the  classified  advertising  in 
Providence  newspapers  in 

1929. 

They  also  led  in  every  other 
classification  of  advertising  in 

1929. 

Circulation  1 28, 1  58 
Net  Paid 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

National  Roprosontativos 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  Lo*  Angeles  Seattis 


Over  a  million  ‘^BOSTONIANS 
don^t  make  their  homes 

in  BOSTON  / 


But  daily  reading  habits  can  readily  be  checked 
by  Sunday  facts. 

On  Sunday,  practically  all  papers  are  sold  in  the 
reader’s  neighborhood  and  read  at  home  .  .  . 
leisurely,  thoroughly.  The  favored  Sunday  paper 
is  necessarily  a  home  paper  seven  days  a  week. 

And  which  paper  is  this,  in  Boston .? 

The  three  papers  carrying  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  all  publish  Sunday  editions.  One  loses 
20%  of  its  readers  on  Sunday  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area.  Another  loses  53%.  And  no  other  Sunday 
paper  picks  up  this  lost  circulation!  The  third — 
the  Globe — has  the  same  circulation  on  Sunday  as 
on  week  days.  It  is  the  established  home  paper  in  the 
Boston  Trading  Area. 

Boston’s  department  stores  use  more  space  in  the 
Globe,  daily  as  well  as  Sunday,  than  in  any  other 
Boston  paper.  National  advertisers  can  see  the 
application  to  their  own  problems. 

The  facts  on  the  Boston  Trading  Area  will  be 
found  in  the  free  booklet,  “  Reaching  Buying  Power 
in  the  Boston  Market.”  Write  for  a  copy. 


Where  do  they  live? 

What  daily  newspapers  are  read  in 
their  homes? 

Daily  circulations  wonH  tell  you  .  .  . 
Sunday  figures  will! 


Corporate  Boston  has  a  population  of  only  8(X),CXX). 

But  over  a  million  people  live  in  the  39  cities  (all 
within  a  15-mile  radius  of  downtown  Boston)  which 
make  up  Metropolitan  Boston.  These  people  work 
.  .  .  shop  .  .  .  play  in  Boston — but  they  don’t  live 
in  Corporate  Boston. 

Nearly  half  of  them  commute  daily. 

With  such  an  army  of  commuters  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  daily  papers  are  bought  to  be  read 
in^  the  home  or  en  route. 

Add  to  this  the  existence  of  two  combination 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  it  is  clear  that 
daily  circulation  figures  cannot  prove  home  strength. 
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GROUP  OF  12  EUROPEAN  JOURNAUSTS 
ARRIVING  MAY  18  TO  TOUR  COUNTRY 


Trip  Being  Sponsored  by  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace — Many  Entertainments  Planned — ^Will  Visit 
South,  Coast  and  Midwest 


T'HE  twelve  European  journalists  w'ho 
-*•  will  tour  the  United  States  as  the 
guests  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  will  arrive  in  New 
York,  Sunday,  May  18,  aboard  of  S.  S. 
Berlin  according  to  an  anouncement  made 
this  week  by  the  Endowment. 

The  present  group  represents  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakis,  Denmark,  Es¬ 
tonia,  Finland,  Germany,  Holland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Gwrge  A.  Finch,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace,  and  James  B.  Wharton, 
representative  of  The  Open  Road,  will 
accompany  the  visitors  on  their  tour. 

The  visitors  include :  Dr.  Ernst  Feder, 
of  Berlin,  assistant  chief  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  and  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bar  in  Berlin. 

Dr.  Georges  de  Ottlik,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Budapesti  Hirlap,  who,  until  the 
breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  em¬ 
pire,  was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  hav¬ 
ing  been  attache  at  Sophia  and  at  Bern. 
He  is  also  Budapest  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  and  editor-director  of 
the  “Annuaire  de  la  Societe  des  Nations.” 
In  1929  Dr.  Ottlik  was  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  delegation  for  the  10th 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dr,  Albert  Oeri,  chief  editor  of  the 
Busier  Nachrichten  of  Switzerland,  is 
especially  interested  in  international 
politics  and  attend  all  sessions  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  1918  he  was  a 
member  of  the  group  of  Swiss  journalists 
brought  to  the  Unit^  States  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Baberadt,  editor  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  well  known 
through  the  essays  and  historical  novels. 
Although  Dr.  Baberadt  is  visiting  this 
country  for  the  first  time,  one  of  his 
ancestors.  Commander  Jacob  Leisler,  at 
one  time  held  the  highest  military  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  in 
1689  was  acknowledged  as  governor  of 
the  province  and  the  town  of  New  York. 

T.  Cnossen  of  De  Standaard,  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Holland,  studied  scientific  dairy 
farming  before  becoming  editor  for 
special  affairs  of  De  Standaard.  In  this 
capacity  Mr.  Cnossen  made  two  trips 
through  Canada,  investigating  emigration. 

Sven  Blacklund  of  Ny  Tid,  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  at  all  Labor  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
is  a  diplomatic  correspondent  of  Ny  Tid 
and  is  interested  in  the  cooperative  build¬ 
ing  movement  in  Sweden. 

Jaroslav  Koudelka,  chief  editor  of  the 
Prague  Pravo  Lidu  is  the  author  of 
many  books  and  is  a-  prospective  candi¬ 
date  for  the  next  general  election  for 
the  Sczechoslovak  Labor  Party. 

Urho  Toivola,  editor  of  the  Turun 
Sanomat,  Abo,  Finland,  was  secretary 
of  the  Finnish  Legation  in  London  and 
Paris  from  1921  to  1925;  has  been  the 
representative  of  the  government  on 
several  international  conferences  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Finnish  delegation  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
1922-1924,  and  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council  of  Turku  in  1928. 

Erik  Moller  since  1921  has  been  foreign 
editor  of  the  Berlingske  Tidende  of  Co- 


first  in 


penhagen,  and  is  a  lecturer  on  modern 
history  and  politics  at  the  Copenhagen 
University. 

George  Meri,  head  of  the  Estonian 
Press  Bureau,  although  but  30  years  of 
age,  has  served  his  country  in  many 
capacities  since  1918.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Government  Press  Agency,  1919- 
1920;  secretary,  Elstonian  League  of 
Nations  Associations,  1921 ;  editor  of 
the  Estonian  Telegraph  Agency,  1923- 
1926;  chief  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Bureau,  Estonian  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1926;  secretary  of  the  Estonian 
delegation  to  the  9th  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hermann,  deputy  chief 
editor  of  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt 
is  also  honorary  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Hamburg  and  is 
well  known  throughout  Germany  for 
his  essays  and  historical  books. 

Dr.  Georges  Kirkoff,  editor  of  La 
Bulgarie  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  S.  Konstadt 
of  Uie  Morgcnbladet,  of  Oslo  and  Felix 
Salten  whose  book  “Bimbi”  has  had  a 
wide  sale  in  the  United  States,  are  also 
members  of  the  group. 

The  visitors  will  be  entertained  by 
educators,  government  officials  and  civic 
leaders  while  in  this  country.  They  will 
leave  on  May  23  for  Washington,  D.C., 
and  from  there  will  go  to  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Grand  Canyon,  Los 
Angeles,  Merced,  Cal.,  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls, 
returning  to  Europe  on  the  S.  S.  Berlin 
on  July  17. 


FRENCH  PAPER  MEN  HERE 


Mill  Owner*  Inspecting  American  and 
Canadian  Newsprint  Plants 

A  group  of  French  paper  mill  own¬ 
ers,  visiting  the  Unit^  States  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  spent  a  few  days  in 
New  York  this  week,  where  they  were 
conducted  through  the  plant  of  the  New 
York  Times.  They  went  from  New 
York  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  through  New  Hampshire  and  Can¬ 
ada  and  will  visit  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
They  will  sail  for  France  in  June. 

Jean  Montgolfier,  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  first  paper  manufacturer  in 
France,  is  a  member  of  the  party.  The 
mill  owners  were  guests  of  Louis 
Schweitzer,  of  Peter  J.  Schweitzer, 
paper  manufacturers,  while  in  New 
York. _ 

DOLAN  JOINS  PATHE 

Frank  Dolan,  reporter  and  special  as¬ 
signment  man  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  will  join  the  Pathe  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Company,  June  1,  as  scenario  writer. 
He  will  go  to  Hollywood  immediately 
after  leaving  the  News  to  start  work 
on  the  script  of  a  new  talking  picture 
for  Gloria  Swanson.  Mr.  Dolan  has  ob¬ 
tained  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from 
the  tabloid,  where  he  has  served  for  the 
past  eight  years.  His  contract  with  the 
Pathe  company  is  for  six  months.  He 
expects  to  return  cast  in  the  fall  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  of  the  Gloria  Swanson 
picture. 


America 


Ckarlotte  Observer  leads  in  circtilation  All  newspapers.  Morning 
and  Evening,  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  the 
largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta  and  Washington 
and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  tbe  unique  position  of  being 
the  onlj  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published  in  a  city  of 
lea*  than  1 00,000  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of  48,000 
daily  and  more  than  50,000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all  nevra- 
P*parB,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume  of 
advertiaing  carried  each  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EDITOR 
HEARTENS  HIS  WRITERS 

Editor  e.  m.  krug  of  the 

McConnelsburg  (Pa.)  Fulton 
County  News,  a  weekly,  has  a 
diplomatic  way  of  cheering  his 
correspondents  along  their  way. 
Over  the  accounts  from  Burnt 
Cabins,  Buck  Valley,  Northcraft, 
etc.,  appear  such  by-lines  as  these: 

“By  Our  Elxcellent  Correspon¬ 
dent.” 

“By  Two  Good-natured  Journal¬ 
istic  Rivals.”* 

“The  Work  of  an  Able  Writer.” 
“By  Our  Observant  Correspon¬ 
dent.” 

“Noted  by  Our  Able  Correspon¬ 
dent.” 

The  obituary  column  is  always 
headed: 

“FULTON  COUNTIANS  WHO 
“HAVE  DIED 

“News  Column  That  Is  Record  of 
“Many  a  Family’s  Mournful 
“Loss  and  Saddened  Home 
“LIFE’S  SIMPLE  STORY  SIMPLY 
TOLD” 


ORLOFF  MUST  SERVE  TERM 


Russisn’sFake  Documents  Were  Exposed 
by  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Last  Year 

Vladimir  Orloff,  Russian  expatriate, 
sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment 
in  Berlin  last  July  after  an  expose  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  revealing 
the  spuriousness  of  documents  presented 
by  him  alleging  that  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  Borah  and  Norris  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Russian  government,  must  serve 
his  full  term,  it  was  made  known  this 
week. 

Orloff’s  appeal  against  the  sentence 
was  brought  to  an  end  when  the  Berlin 
court  quashed  the  proceedings.  The 
court  upheld  the  sentence  against  Orloff 
and  his  accomplice,  Pawlonowski. 


DAILIES  WIN  LEGAL  COPY 


N.  C.  Judge  Vacates  Injuactioa 
Granted  on  Application  of  Weeklist 

The  daily  newspapers  of  Guilford 
county,  North  Carolina,  gained  a  victory 
in  the  superior  court  at  Greensboro  last 
week  when  Judge  P.  A.  McElroy  is- 
solved  an  injunction  he  had  granted  pre¬ 
venting  the  publication  of  the  delinquent 
tax  lists  of  1929  for  Guilford  county,  un- 
til  the  facts  could  be  presented. 

Judge  McElroy  cleared  the  way  for 
the  publication  of  the  list  in  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  News  at  75  cents  an  inch  and 
in  the  High  Point  Enterprise  at  56  cents 
an  inch.  L.  C.  Ferguson,  editor  of  Ae 
Weekly  High  Pointer,  had  obtained  the 
injunction  on  the  claim  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  needlessly  spending  more 
than  $2,4(X),  which  he  claimed  would  be 
saved  by  taking  the  29.5  cents  an  inch 
bid  submitted  by  his  paper  and  the 
Greensboro  Patriot,  also  a  weekly.  The 
answer  of  the  witming  dailies  was  that 
their  bid  was  the  cheapest  on  the  basis 
of  per  inch  cost  per  thousand  of  circula¬ 
tion. 


USING  PLANE  DELIVERY 

The  Cleveland  Press  last  week  started 
delivering  its  stock  edition  to  Detroit 
by  plane.  It  takes  just  one  hour  from 
the  time  the  papers  leave  the  presses 
until  they  reach  Detroit.  A  truck  takes 
the  papers  to  a  pier  where  they  are 
loaded  on  one  of  the  Thompson  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation  amphibian  passenger 
planes.  The  flight  takes  55  minutes. 
Copies  of  the  Press  are  also  supplied  to 
passengers  aboard  the  plane. 


JOINS  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  has  appointed 
Frank  Rinn  as  director  of  publicity,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  L.  Zalk  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Wolfe  Shoe  Corporation 
of  Columbus.  Rinn  comes  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch  from  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Times. 
He  was  also  formerly  with  the  New  York 
American. 


Another  Flying  Serial  By  Vera  Brown 
As  Gripping  As  Her  **Cinderella  of  the  Skies** 

OF  LOVE” 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  RUN 

A  story  of  high  adventure 
— of  love  on  the  wing  and 
narrow  escapes  in  the  air; 
with  swift  action,  thrilling 
suspense,  tender  love  scenes ; 
dramatic,  authentic  flying 
scenes  written  by  an  author 
who  has  won  her  own  pilot’s 
license  and  who  has  proved 
herself  an  adept  at  depict¬ 
ing  the  life  and  love  of  the 
ultra-moderns. 

36  Installments  —  Dramatic  Illustrations 

Two  Weeks’  Promotion  Campaign 
With  Graphic  Art  Work 
Supplied  in  Mat 

FOR  TERMS  AND  SAMPLE  PROOFS  WIRE 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buffalo 


The  Buffalo  market  is  a  GOOD  market  because 
Buffalo  families  have  money  to  spend — plenty  of  it. 
They  are  producers  of  wealth  for  thousands  of  Nia¬ 
gara  Frontier  industries,  which  in  turn,  keep  their 
pocketbooks  filled.  The  family  income  in  Buffalo  is 
twice  that  of  the  nation’s  average.  Grain — milling — 
automobiles  —  dyestuffs  —  iron  —  steel  —  chemicals 
—  meat  packing  —  rayon  —  tires  —  furniture  —  baked 
goods  —  lumber  —  rubber  —  transportation  —  com¬ 
merce — the  greatest  diversification  of  any  American 
industrial  center — each  contributes  its  share. 

Buffalo  families  are  easy  to  sell  because  they  read 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Each  evening  the  News 
goes  home  and  stays  there.  Buffalo  families  have 
learned  that  the  News  understands  their  needs,  that 
News  information  is  reliable,  that  News  advertisers 
offer  the  widest  possible  range  of  service  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  Today— AND  EVERY  WEEK-DAY— 
more  than  nine  out  of  ten  families  in  this  rich 
market  read  the  NEWS. 


187,733 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


The  PORT  OF  BUFFALO 


Situated  at  the  point  where  lake,  rail,  canal  and  highway 
meet,  Buffalo  is  the  greatest  grain  distributing  center  in 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1928  the  port  of  Buffalo  recorded  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  9,476  vessels  carrying  a  total  cargo  of 
22,777,829  tons,  valued  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Buffalo,  in  the  value  of  its  commerce,  is  the 
largest  inland  port  in  the  United  States,  ranking  second  in 
point  of  tonnage  and  fourth  in  the  value  of  its  foreign 
water  borne  commerce.  Every  industry  benefits  by  reason 
of  the  low  cost  of  lake  and  canal  transportation. 

20,000  workers  find  employment  in  commerce  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  supplying  a  livelihood  for  20%  of  its  families. 


APRIL 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
i  TME  ! 

i  BUFFALO  i 

1  market i 


Buffalo  Evening  news 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

IV e stern  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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THEiLOCAL  SOLICITOR^’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Repetition-Power  of  Extensive  Morning  Paper  Circulation  Is  Best  Solicitation  Argument  for  Specialty 
Stores — Principle  of  “Timing”  Insertions  Is  Auxiliary  Argument,  Based  on  Circulation 


66CALESMEN  for  our  paper  have  a 
^  problem  seemingly  solvable  only  by 
some  such  method  as  the  circulation-ratio 
system  outlined  in  one  of  your  articles 
some  time  back.  While  not  entirely  of 
department  store  origin,  the  difficulty  is 
most  frequently  encountered  in  soliciting 
that  type  of  store,  and  also  the  larger 
specialty  stores  such  as  radios,  shoes, 
hardware,  jewelry  and  especially  single- 
line  specialty  stores  like  piano  houses  and 
furniture  stores,  bring  the  problem  up: 
The  Respective  Value  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Papers.  Ours  is  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  field,  city,  suburban  and 
immediate  trading  areas,  etc.” 

This  particular  query,  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature  arises  out  of  a  specific 
situation  not  necessarily  common  to  all 
morning  papers  but  common  to  papers  of 
notably  large  circluation. 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  morning  paper  problem  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  element  of  large  circulation. 
The  problem  exists  because  of  the  large 
proportional  number  of  specialty  stores  in 
relation  to  total  retail  business  in  the 
city,  and  an  off-balance  between  national 
and  local  linage  carried  by  the  morning 
paper,  something  like  65%  national  to 
35%  local.  The  paper  needs  more  local 
and  must  get  most  of  the  needed  increase 
from  specialty  shops.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  shops  will  not  advertise  on  r^ular 
schedule  because  daily  sales  volume  is 
not  large  enough  to  justify  it.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  cost  of  enough  space 
to  bring  results  exceeds  the  daily  average 
sales  of  the  store.  (This  complaint,  by 
the  way,  is  almost  as  familiar  to  evening 
as  to  morning  papers). 

Specialty  stores  doing  $250  to  $500 
total  on  shoes  or  hardware,  point  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  whose  shoe  or  hardware 
departments  average  double  those 
amounts,  and  whose  daily  total  sales 
volume  averages  $3,000  to  $8,000,  and 
declare  space  competition  is  out  of  the 
question.  They  point  out  that  the  shoe 
space  in  a  department  store  general  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  magnified  in  selling  force 
by  the  sales  of  other  departments  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  advertisement,  and  to 
compete  with  it  they  (the  shoe  stores) 
must  use  twice  the  space  for  shoes  alone 
and  at  a  rate  that  runs  up  cost  on  sales. 

Vyhat  the  morning  paper  is  really  up 
against  is  a  viewpoint,  and  what  is  needed 
to  help  the  situation  is  something  con¬ 
crete  to  offset  the  viewpoint.  Ordinary 
sales  arguments  will  not  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  because  each  type  of  store  has  a 
different  idea  why  it  cannot  use  the 
paper  on  regular  schedule. 

And  while  there  is  no  single  method  of 
selling  the  paper  to  all  the  different  kinds 
of  stores,  there  is  a  simple  fundamental 
way  to  adjust  the  circulation  in  question 
to  the  daily  volume  needs  of  any  kind  of 
retail  store. 

The  method  is  illustrated  in  the  chart, 
and,  briefly,  the  advertising  principle 
(showm  in  terms  of  four  types  of  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  of  equal  daily  sales  volume 
so  that  one  illustration  covers  the  four 
situations)  is  this: 

_  Assume  that  the  morning  paper  circula¬ 
tion  is  100,000  w’hile  the  evening  papers 
run  40,000,  60,000  and  80,000.  Also  that 
a  furniture  store,  a  hardware  store,  a 
jewelry  store  and  a  piano  store,  each 
doing  a  daily  average  volume  of  $300 
want  to  use  it  but  claim  that  a  regular 
schedule,  due  to  cost  on  sales,  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  merchandise 
each  of  these  four  types  of  stores  sell 
and  the  fact  that  some  lines  carried  sell 
faster  than  others,  here  is  the  way  to 
adjust  100,(X)0  circulation  to  the  $300 
daily  volume  figure: 

Add  up  six  day’s  sales  for  one  of  the 
stores.  The  weekly  sales  volume  amounts 
to  $1,8(X),  normal  business.  Sensible  use 
of  advertising  space  in  which  items  and 
prices  are  featured  ought  to  increase  this 
volume  by  at  least  $100  a  day  or  $^ 


By  GUY  HUBBART 
ARTICLE  XXXVJ 

COPY  VARIATIONS  TO  FIT  TYPE  OF  STORE  ON 
100,000  CIRCULATION  FOR  MORNING  PAPER 
IN  BIG  CITY 

WEEKLY  VOLUME  BASIS:  11800 
Type  of  specialty  Percentage  of  circulation 

stores  as  schedule  basis  Weekly  space  division 

Furniture  store  30%  of  circulation  3  times 

Hardware  store  40%  of  circulation  2  times 

Jewelry  store  50%  of  circulation  4  times 

Piano  store  60%  of  circulation  5  times 

Explanation:  Reading  down  by  stores  morning  paper  response  ratio  is 
shown  in  terms  of  the  number  of  copies  needed  to  bring  daily  activity  for 
each  type  of  store.  Thus  a  furniture  store  single-line  in  appeal  but  with 
large  variety  in  the  line  should  be  scheduled  on  30%  of  total  circulation, 
while  piano  store  single-line  in  appeal  and  small  variety  (handling  only  5 
kinds  of  pianos)  should  be  scheduled  on  60  per  cent  of  circulation. 

In  right  hand  column  is  shown  typical  division  of  weekly  space  total  into 
single  advertisements.  Thus  if  furniture  store  was  60  inches  split  it  up  over 
three  days;  if  60  for  piano  split  it  up  over  5  days. 

It  takes  greater  repetition  of  space  and  circulation  to  sell  one  piano  than 
to  sell  same  amount  of  hardware  or  jewelry  or  furniture  is  the  idea. 


satisfactory  volume  comes  in  it  makes 
no  difference.  Also  repetition  effect  must 
be  credited  to  the  other  70,000  daily ;  ^so 
prestige  effect  and  breadth  or  zone  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  specific  argument  in  favor  of 
morning  circulations  is  (1)  they  magnify 
the  selling  action  of  items  featured  in 
evening  papers  the  day  previous  (2)  they 
stimulate  ‘‘eleven  to  three  o’clock”  store 
attendance  and  (3)  are  carefully  read  by 
the  people  who  have  immediate,  this 
morning,  needs  to  supply.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  specialty  store  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  chart  shows  the  specific  applica¬ 
tion  or  differences  for  the  four  types  of 
stores  used  in  the  article  as  a  general 
example.  _ 

JUDGE  BRINGS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Publication  of  a  letter  in  the  “Forum” 
column  of  the  Bellevue  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat,  charging  that  Judge  W.  R. 
VV’eber,  Clair  county  circuit  court 
judge,  was  a  “dry  in  daytime  and  a  wet 
at  night,”  is  basis  of  a  $25,000  libel  suit 


I - - - - - - - - si  filed  by  the  jurist  against  Fred  J.  Kern, 

on  the  weekly  average.  And  the  sensible  ual  or  regular  customers.  These  buy  by  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Neyvs-Demo- 
way  to  schedule  space  on  a  morning  cir-  the  day,  a  little  today,  some  tomorrow  crat.  The  letter  was  signed  “An  Hon- 
culation  of  100,000  is  to  base  the  space  and  so  on,  finally  adding  up  to  the  $1,800  est  Voter”  and  contained  other  accusa- 
usage  on  30%  of  total  circulation  daily,  used  as  an  example,  or  at  least  a  good  tions  and  reflections  upon  the  judge’s 
Thirty  per  cent  of  100,000  is  30,0()().  part  of  it.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  volume  reputation  and  ability. 

Take  the  number  of  thousands  in  30,000  comes  in  from  irregular  customers,  those  — ^ddivc 

which  is  30  and  use  it  to  time  the  inser-  who  buy  once  this  week,  skip  next  week  WINS  EDITORIAL  PRIZE 

tions  with.  This  way :  For  every  time  and  so  on.  So,  as  far  as  the  60%  of  cus-  Miss  Lillian  R.  Block,  a  junior  at 


WINS  EDITORIAL  PRIZE 

Miss  Lillian  R.  Block,  a  junior  at 


30  goes  into  $1,800  use  that  number  of  tomers  go,  the  weekly  circulation,  al-  New  York  University,  this  week  won  the 
inches  per  week  in  the  morning  paper,  though  six  times  1(X),0()()  (daily)  is  600,-  first  annual  EIditor  &  Publisher  editor- 
The  weekly  volume,  $1,800,  divided  by  (XX)  copies  weekly  the  actual  effect  is  only  ial  award  in  the  department  of  journal- 

•  /n  .1  _ I _ _  ‘ZAnnA  T'i _ _ _ _ _  • _  t'i.- _ ; _ _  ♦oe  _ i. 


30  equals  60,  the  right  number  of  news-  ^,000  daily.  The  question  may  come  up  ism.  The  prize  was  $25  in  cash.  Miss 
paper  inches.  This  can  be  run  three  “what  do  the  other  70,(XX)  copies  amount  Block  is  a  resident  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
times  weekly  20  inches  at  a  time  or  twice  to?”  The  answer  is  that  no  one  can  tell  The  subject  of  her  winning  article  was 
weekly  30  inches  at  a  time  or  10  twice  which  3(k000  of  copies  is  going  to  bring  “The  Search  for  Obscenity — A  Study 
and  40  once  during  the  week,  according  sales  action  today  or  tomorrow  and  if  in  Literary  Censorship.” 
to  the  specific  merchandising  needs  of 
the  store. 

The  reasons  for  using  30%  of  total 

circulation  should  be  explained  to  the  M  TY  \T  l_1 

First,  the  main  principle  behind  profit-  Ine  UAlLi  WNb  was  the 

able  advertising  for  the  specialty  store 

is  regularity  of  schedule.  To  make  a  _  m  «  ■  a 

definite  impression  on  a  narrow  stock  ■■  1  Yl1  *1  1  1  1  *  AI 

Umv  rhiladelphia  Wewspaper 

store’s  copy  must  be  seen  regularly  by  er  I  B  B  M 

the  readers  of  the  paper.  The  two  tan-  ^  ^  _ 

gible  selling  factors  arc  volume  and  cir-  ■  *1 

culation,  one  a  store  factor  the  other  a  |  A  O  l  —  OIll  Itl  tBlYITII  _  a  a 

circulation  factor.  And  so  using  30%  I v  1^11  w  ff  A  \JUlll  111  IxlJl  11 

of  numerical  circulation  as  a  “spacing”  A 

method  for  copy  insertions  is  a  mathe- 

While  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  again  showed  losses. 

the  basis  of  volume  rather  than  cost  of  the  DAILY  NEWS  with  a  gain  of 

space. 

The  other  reason  has  to  do  with  buy- 

ing  activity  of  specialty  store  customers.  ^ 

As  a  rule  60%  of  a  specialty  store’s  reg-  ^  I 

ular  weekly  volume  comes  in  from  habit-  V  A 


The  DAILY  NEWS  was  the 
Only  [Philadelphia  Newspaper 
to  Show  a  Gain  in  April  -  -  • 

While  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  again  showed  losses, 
the  DAILY  NEWS  with  a  gain  of 

85,571 


Do  You  Trust  Cats? 


Lines 


Read  Dr.  Frank  Tbone’s  interesting 
article — it  is  a  release  from  our  daily 
feature, 

NATURE’S  NOTEBOOK 
May  we  send  you  a  week’s  samples 
that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  it 
may  be  utilized  on  your  feature  or 
editorial  page? 

wire  collect 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


showed  its  heels  to  the  entire  field  for  April.  Further 
evidence  of  DAILY  NEWS  PROGRESS. 

f  In  Philadelphia  the  Trend  Is  to  the 
Tabloid 

DAlimiBWS 


More  Than  205,000  Daily 


NEW  YORK 
Marfaddon  Publicatlona 
2716  Graybar  Bldg. 


DETROIT 
1749  W.  Lafayette 
Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
Chaa.  H.  ShattuA 
833  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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Y)epartment 

Store 

Advertising 

in  KNOXVILLE . 


Media  Records  figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1930  clearly  show  the  unques¬ 
tioned  leadership  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  in  department  store  advertising 
— a  fact  which  will  interest  national  advertisers. 


DEIPARTMENT  STORE  LINAGE  (Upstairs  Only) 


NEWS  -  SENTINEL 
630,668 


JOURNAL 

518,888 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINAGE  (Total) 

NEWS  -  SENTINEL 
638,418 


JOURNAL 

531,426 


During  April  the  News-Sentinel  was  the  only  paper  to  gain  in  this  important 
classification. 

NEWS  -  SENTINEL  JOURNAL 

84,098  Gain  43,372  Loss 


For  the  four  month  period  Media  Records  reports  also  show  News-Sentinel  lead¬ 
ership  in  Local  and  National  Advertising,  and  Total. 


The  Knoxville  News -Sentinel 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS*--OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  rBANCISCO  •  LOS  ANCBLES  DALLAS  OETHOIT  PHILADELPHIA  •  BUPPALO  •  ATLANTA 


NATIONAL  ADTERTISINC 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 
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PRESS  OPPOSITION  WAS  DETERMINING 
FACTOR  IN  PARKER  DEFEAT 


Senator*,  Fearful  in  Their  Fight  on  Hughes,  Found  Sentiment 
in  Back  of  Them  When  It  Came  to  Parker — Intelligent 
Handling  of  Underlying  Principles  Made  Defeat  Possible  **.,p 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washiaftan  Con-Mpondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  14 — The  spondents  gave  very  complete  and  true  to  fight 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  fact  reports  of  the  attacks  on  Parker  cham 
the  appointment  of  Judge  John  J.  Par-  by  these  organizations  and  when  the  pub-  the 

ker  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  lie  learned  the  facts  it  lined  up  against 

States  Supreme  Court  is  seen  here  as  a  Parker. 

remarkable  victory  for  the  press,  which  Because  the  Senate,  the  Washington  pute 
largely  opposed  him.  correspondents  and  the  press  generally,  «ora 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  fight  over  have  weighed  the  attitude  of  Owen  Rob-  word 
the  confirmation  of  Charles  Evans  erts  in  regard  to  the  modern  trend  of  that 
Hughes  for  Chief  Justice,  a  few  weeks  thought  in  matters  of  justice  as  between  tariti 
previously,  for  had  that  fight  not  been  property  and  human  rights,  and  have  nava 
near-successful,  the  effort  to  defeat  ap-  found  him  an  opposite  of  Judge  Parker,  snoa 
pointment  of  Judge  Parker  would  not  he  will  meet  an  opposite  fate  to  that  of  raaic 
have  been  so  pronounced,  nor  have  sue-  Parker  and  will  be  confirmed  as  a  mem-  ^ 
ceeded  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  been 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  really  States  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  singi 
feared  their  attack  on  Hughes  would  not  A  great  public  service  has  been  j^r- 
be  accepted  by  their  constituency  were  formed  in  the  defeat  of  Judge 
surprised  to  receive  letters  numbering  through  dissipating  in  the  mind  of  fb^  , 
about  four  to  one  commending  their  ac-  people  the  atmosphere  of  sanctity  which 
tion.  This  heartened  them,  and  other  has  in  a  large  measure  surrounded  the 
wavering  Senators,  for  the  attack  on  Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul  = 

Parker  which  was  based  principally  on  Y.  Anderson,  Washington  correspondent  wun 

the  same  ground  that  he  was  out  of  of  the  St,  Louts  Post-Dtspatch,  which 
step  with  the  modern  times,  and  re-  was  aniong  the  lowers  in  the  fight 
garded  property  rights  more  important  against  Hughes  and  Parker.  u 

than  human  rights.  „  -Although  Hughes  was  confirmed  and 

The  sentiment  of  the  public  against  farmer  was  rejected,  the  fight  on 
appointment  of  Parker  is  regarded  as  Hughes  probably  was  the  niore  signifi-  l  , 
due  to  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  cant  of  the  two  events,  said  Mr.  Ander- 
the  Washington  correspondents  and  reviewing  the  battle  against  the 

news  editors  advised  the  reading  public  two  Hoover  nominees.  tions 

of  the  significance  of  the  opposition  to  “Certainly  it  was  the  former  which 
his  appointment.  They  informed  the  made  the  latter  possible.  If,  throi^h 
public  that  the  fight  against  Parker  was  habit  and  fear,  the  Hughes  nomination 


144*  —  V* 


(St.  Loui*  Pott-DUpatch  depends  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats) 


Some  Papers  Prefer 
Front  Page  Pictures 


And  because  "front  page"  is  a  vital  sales 
.  point  in  a  newspaper,  the  performance 
of  the  dry  mat  is  of  outstanding  significance. 
Wood  Dry  Mats  are  meeting  the  exacting 
requirements  of  good  front  page  illustration. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOUSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


Scorchers 
’64’’  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 
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THE  CIRCULATION  TREND 

AMONG  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS 

— ^ _ 


1927  1928  1929  1930 

3d0.000 

320,000 

XThe  Detroit  News 

A  ^ 

300,000 

280,000 

260,000 

(274.464) 

THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

■  lib  1  l%Wl  1  1  llYlb9' 

240,000 

220,000 

200,000 

(223,762) 

— DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

From  Postoffice  Statements  of  Week  Day  Circulation  for  6  Month  Periods  Ending  March  31  of  Each  Year 


There  are  several  ways  of  sell¬ 
ing  Detroit.  You  can  use  two 
or  three  newspapers  and  double  or 
treble  the  cost  of  selling  without 
adding  appreciably  to  your  cov¬ 
erage,  or  you  can  use  The  Detroit 
News  and  reach  so  many  of  thes 
homes  in  America’s  fourth  city  as 
to  make  the  use  of  another  news¬ 
paper  an  extravagance.  The  chart 
above  shows  the  trend  of  circulation 
during  the  last  three  years  in  the 
weekday  field.  Note  the  exclusive 


rise  of  Detroit  News  circulation 
within  the  last  year.  Its  growth 
has  been  upwards  of  19,000  since 
April,  1927 — this,  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  per  copy  from  two 
to  three  cents  in  the  interim.  Now 
its  circulation  of  340,473  is  66,000 
greater  than  that  of  the  next  paper. 
Because  The  Detroit  News  is  the 
home  newspaper  of  Detroit,  in  most 
cases  delivered  to  the  home,  its  cir¬ 
culation  shows  consistent  progress 
and  stability. 


Use  The  Detroit  News  Daily  and  Sunday 
And  Reach  4  Out  of  5  English  Speaking  Homes 

Til©  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Member  ''1 00,000  Group  of  Americuu  CiUet** 
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ROUTINE  IS  DESK  MEN’S 
GREATEST  ENEMY 


“Plan  Tomorrow’a  Paper  Today”  la 
Adrice  of  Editor  to  Obio 
Organisation  of  Copy 
Readera 


“Desk  men  pay  too  great  attention  to 
their  competitors  and  too  little  to  their 
readers.  Try  to  see  your  readers  across 
your  desks,”  said  L.  E.  Judd,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Akron  Titnes-Press  in  his 
talk  to  the  Blue  Pencil  Qub  of  Ohio, 
newspaper  desk  men’s  organization,  at  the 
annual  con^wntion  at  the  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel  in  Columbus,  Sunday,  May  11. 

“All  rules  of  newspaper  practice  must 
be  mixed  with  commc«  sense.  Keep 
your  rules  in  mind  but  be  prepared  upon 
a  moment’s  notice  to  deviate  from  them 
when  common  sense  indicates  sucn  a 
course.  The  greatest  problem  the  desk 
man  faces  is  not  the  lack  of  time,  the 
flood  of  copy,  the  ever-threatening  dead¬ 
line.  It  is  flghting  routine. 

“Plan  tomorrow’s  newspaper  today. 
Get  your  feature  material  and  your  non¬ 
routine  matter  developed  in  advance. 
And  if  your  plans  are  upset  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  big,  fast-breaking  news 
story,  don’t  grieve.  Change  your  set-up 
to  conform  to  the  new  picture  and  be 
thankful  for  the  break. 

“Judge  prop^anda  on  its  news  merits 
and  if  yop  print  it,  be  sure  it  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  such.  Make  as  many  contacts  as 
you  can.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  w’rite  heads  that  fit  and  do 
not  overset.  Demand  accuracy. 

“Newspaper  work  is  an  honorable 
profession.  Keep  the  whiskers  off  your 
chin  and  the  dandruff  off  your  shoulders. 
Use  your  intelligence  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Mr.  Judd’s  speech  at  the  luncheon 
which  was  attended  by  about  forty  desk 
men  of  Ohio  newspapers  preceded  the 
election  of  officers.  F.  A.  Woolson,  of 
the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate,  was  chosen 
president ;  Frank  G.  McCracken,  of  the 
Belief ontainc  (O.)  F^ammer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  An  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the 
new  president. 

Newspaper  men  were  present  from  the 
following  Ohio  newspapers : Mcj- 
senger,  Portsmouth  Free  Press,  Jackson 
Sun-Joumal,  Newark  Advocate,  Tiffin 
Adz'ertiser,  Bucyrus  Telegrafh-Forum, 
Lebanon  Western  Star,  Middletown 
News_  Signal,  Wooster  Record,  Belle- 
fontaine  Examiner,  Columbus  Citicen, 
London  Press,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Lima 
News,  Mansfield  News,  Brush-Moore 
Columbus  ^ency,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  University,  and  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University. 


KOSHER  DEALER  SUES 


AdvertUement  Naming  Him  a*  Bacon 

Dealer  Hurt  His  Business,  Claim 

Whether  a  kosher  meat  dealer  can 
claim  damages  from  packers  for  ad¬ 
vertising  that  he  has  bacon  for  sale 
will  be  decided  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  soon  in  the  case  of  Max 
Braun,  of  Yonkers,  against  Armour  & 
Co. 

Braun  claims  that  in  January,  1928, 
Armour  &  Co.  caused  an  advertisement 
to  be  inserted  _  in  a  newspaper  of  his 
home  city  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
among  the  dealers  handling  its  particular 
brand  of  bacon  was  Mr.  Brann. 

The  plaintiff  seeks  $25,000  da  nages, 
declaring  his  business  was  injured  to 
that  extent  since  he  was  well  known 
among  the  Jews  of  Yonkers  as  a  dealer 
in  kosher  meat  exclusively.  The 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  action, 
and  the  Appellate  Division  referred  it 
to  the  state’s  highest  court. 


RETURNS  FROM  CRUISE 

VVilliam  Parker,  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  his  headquarters  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  after  an  8,000  mile  cruise  with  the 
American  battlefleet. 


REES  80  YEARS  OLD 


Publisber  of  Illinois  State  Register 
Receives  Staff’s  Felicitations 

Thojnas  Rees,  publisher  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register  for  49  years, 
was  80  years  old  May  13.  His  birthday 
was  spent  in 
Baltimore,  Md., 
where  Mrs.  Rees 
is  ill  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

Among  the 
congratulatory 
messages  re¬ 
ceived  by  the 
publisher  was  one 
signed  by  every 
employe  of  the 
State  Register. 

Mr.  Rees  start¬ 
ed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as 
a  printer  at  the  age  of  13  on  a  Keokuk, 
la.,  newspaper. 

Several  years  later  he  was  a  press¬ 
man  for  two  years  on  an  Omaha  news¬ 
paper,  and  in  1876  became  a  part  owner 
of_  the  Keokuk  Constitution.  In  1881 
this  newspaper  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Rees 
became  part  owner  of  the  State  Register. 

He  served  as  state  senator  from  1902 
to  1906. 


LUDLOW  ASKS  STUDY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  TREND 


Presents  Bill  Calling  for  Survey  of 
Movement  Resulting  in  Transfer 
of  Power  from  States  to 
U.  S.  Bureaus 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  13. — Repre¬ 
sentative  Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  who 
left  the  press  gallery,  two  years  ago,  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  that  body  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  study  and  report  on  the  centralization 
of  government. 

It  is  the  former  correspondent’s  view 
that  there  is  an  “ever  increasing  central¬ 
ization  of  power  in  departments,  bureaus, 
and  independent  establishments  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  which  he  claims  is  contrary  to 
the  conception  of  government  held  by  the 
nation’s  fathers. 

“Many  thoughtful  persons  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties  sincerely  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  in  the  submerging  of  local  self- 
government  and  the  vanishing  rights  of 
the  states  there  is  a  danger  signal  that 
should  not  longer  be  disregarded.” 

The  proposed  commission  would  be 


composed  of  authorities  on  constitutional 
law,  and  members  of  Qxigress,  who 
would  include  in  their  report  recommen¬ 
dations  of  how  the  evils  should  be  ren^^ 
died,  providing  they  found  any  existing 
Before  his  election  to  Congress,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ludlow  served  for  28  years  as 
a  Washington  correspondent  and  at  the 
time  of  his  election  represented  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  other 
papers.  He  is  serving  his  first  term  and 
has  been  nominated  to  succeed  himself. 


DAILY  BOOSTS  CENSUS 


Fairmont  Sentinel  Finds  100  Mors 
Residents  Than  Census  Enumerated 

The  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel,  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  the  best  showing  possible 
for  its  city,  obtained  a  last-minute  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  100  names  in  the  1930 
census  count  after  official  reports  of 
enumerators  had  been  mailed  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  supervisor. 

The  Sentinel  offered  50  cents  for 
each  name  added  to  the  list.  Scores 
came  to  the  office,  where  the  editor,  H. 
S.  Fairley,  filled  out  blanks  furnished 
by  the  district  census  supervisor  who 
later  checked  the  supplementary  list  and 
weeded  out  a  few  who  had  been  counted. 

By  so  doing,  Fairmont  was  put  over 
the  5,500  mark  with  a  count  of  5,518 
compared  with  4,630  in  1920,  increasing 
the  gain  from  17.3  to  19.1  per  cent. 


Getting 
Down  to 
Brass 
Tacks . . . 


**BusineM  executives,  if  they  are  to 
guide  their  course  aright,  must  have 
facts  today  ...  not  guesses,  or 
‘hunches'  or  conjectures,  or  ‘tips'." 

r.  Julius  Klein, 


In  Indianapolis,  The  News  has  long  urged  that 
advertising  space  be  bought  and  sold  with  the 
same  exactness  as  any  other  commodity.  It  has 
always  invited  advertisers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  full  facts  concerning  itself  and  its  market.  It 
has  invested  .  .  .  and  is  constantly  investing  .  .  . 
time  and  money  to  make  available  authentic  in¬ 
formation  bearing  on  general  and  specific  sales 
and  advertising  problems. 

There  is  nothing  of  sanctimonious  charity  in  this 
policy.  The  bald  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
wider  knowledge  of  the  Indianapolis  situation 
the  advertiser  has,  the  more  evident  does  the 
logic  of  concentration  in  The  News  become. 

F^cts  that  can  be  graphed,  charted,  ^‘percent* 
aged'^  .  .  .  the  invaluable  intangibles  of  good 
will,  prestige  reader  confidence  and  responsive¬ 
ness  .  .  .  the  gratifying  experience  of  hundreds  of 
exclusive  News  advertisers  .  .  .  alike  produce  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that,  in  this  important  Indian¬ 
apolis  market. 

The  News  ,  .  .  Alone  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 

INMAIAPOUS  MBWS 

^he  IndianapaUs  itadins 

Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


New  York: 


Dan  a.  Carroll 
1 10  East  42nd  St. 


Don  Bridge 
Adrertising  Director 


Chicago: 


J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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IOO9OOO  more 
of  the  same 

The  appraisal  of  newspaper  circulations  becomes 
simpler  as  they  grow  larger.  Big  circulations  in  big 
cities  are  alike  vertical  cross  sections  of  the  cities’ 
populations — no  amount  of  research  can  fairly  be 
made  to  prove  anything  else. 

The  buyer  of  newspaper  space  who  accepts  the 
foregoing  as  reasonable,  finds  his  task  greatly 
simplified  in  the  case  of,  for  example,  Chicago’s 
evening  field.  Two  papers  dominate  this  field  in 
circulation  and  one,  the  Chicago  Evening  American, 
leads  the  other  by  over  100,000  copies  daily. 

If  both  these  papers  can  be  included  in  a  schedule, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  it  seems  only  logical  that  a 
choice  between  them  should  rest  on  the  fact  that 
one  paper  provides  100,000  more  of  the  same  sort 
of  people  than  the  other. 

CHICACO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  £ood  newspaper  now  in  its  NINTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field. 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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PRESS  FIELD  MANAGERS  DISCUSS  AUDIT 
PROGRAM  FOR  WEEKLY  PAPERS 

State  Press  Association  Executives  Hold  Eighth  Annual  Con* 
vention  in  Washington — Refuse  to  Take  Stand 
on  Chain-Store  Controversy 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publisher 


{By  telegraph  to  EIoitok  &  Publishes) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  15.— 
An  extensie  campaign  to  install  sys¬ 
tems  of  circulation  audit  among  the 
country  newspapers  -was  discussed  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  eighth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  held  at  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here  May  13-16.  The 
chain  store  controversy  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length,  and  although  the 
committee  on  resolutions  which  was  em¬ 
powered  to  draft  a  resolution  the 
subject  had  not  reported  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that,  the  Association  will  keep 
“hands-off.” 

Probably  the  most  important  topic  of 
the  whole  meeting  was  the  audit  of  cir¬ 
culations  plan  being  sponsored  by  the 
Association  for  the  smaller  newspapers, 
and,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  of  forming  a  centralized  circula¬ 
tion  audit  system  under  the  control  of 
the  organization  this  idea  was  abandoned 
and  it  was  agreed  to  permit  the  work  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  field  managers  in 
the  twenty  states  represented  in  the  As¬ 
sociation.  L.  S.  Kelly,  of  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Company,  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Newspaper  Committee  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  opened  the  consideration  of  the 
circulation  audit  discussion. 

W.  C.  Moore,  head  of  the  research 
bureau  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  on  the  same  subject  and 
gave  to  the  group  a  report  of  the  audit 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  brought  out 
during  the  discussions  that  a  determined 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  Association 
in  the  states  where  it  has  membership 
to  sell  to  the  weekly  publishers  the  idea 
of  having  a  yearly  audit,  by  pointing  out 
its  value  in  the  national  advertising  field. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid,  it 
•was  brought  out,  to  key  papers  in  coun¬ 
ties.  states,  and  market  areas. 

The  plan  is  to  make  available  to  the 
country  newsi»per  a  simplified  audit, 
not  as  expensive  as  the  A.B.C.  audit. 
There  is  no  cwiflict  with  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  it  was  said.  In 
fact  the  Audit  Bureau  is  lending  every 
aid  to  the  Association,  since  the  Associa¬ 
tion  pays  no  attention  to  papers  that  are 
A.B.C.  members,  concerning  itself  only 
with  the  group^that  has  no  verified  audit 
at  present.  This  work,  however,  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  field  man¬ 
agers  in  the  individual  states,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  larger  group  to  cen¬ 
tralize  the  movement. 

One  of  the  points  stressed  during  the 
discussion  was  that  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  since  the  A.B.C.  has  not  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  carrying  on  the  promotion  and 
educational  work  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  movement.  There  was  also  some 
talk  of  the  problem  of  selling  an  editor 
the  audit  idea  after  the  first  year.  Ole 
Buck,  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  declared  that  although  it  is  easy 
enough  to  sell  the  idea  the  first  year, 
the  problem  is  harder  the  second  year, 
and  in  most  cases  impossible  the  third, 
this  was  explained  by  others  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  who  thought  there  was  too  much  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  smallest  newspapers, 
to  which  an  audit  is  of  little  value,  since 
their  chances  of  entering  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field  are  negligible.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  there  is  some  un- 
fortxmate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  smaller  papers,  whose  circula¬ 
tions  do  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  to 
get  enthused  with  the  idea.  The  cost  of 
the  audit,  however  small,  is  an  item  he 
figures  on. 

During  the  meeting.  It  was  brought 
out  that  Herman  Roe,  country  paper  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  N.E.A.  Is  to  promote  an  audit 
among  country  newspapers  in  the  28 
states  not  represented  in  the  Newspaper 


Association  Managers’  group.  His  plan, 
he  said,  is  to  interest  either  the  state 
press  associations  in  those  states  or  some 
other  representative  newspaper  body,  and 
have  them  actually  carry  on,  or  sponsor, 
at  least,  the  work.  The  smaller  paper 
audit  idea  was  started  some  two  years 
ago  in  New  York  and  Nebraska,  and  last 
November  at  a  conference  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  A.A.A.A.  and  the 
N.A.M..  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter 
group  would  sponsor  such  a  plan. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  chain-in¬ 
dependent  store  controversy  attempts 
were  made  to  have  the  organization  take 
a  stand  on  the  matter,  but  the  sentiment 
of  those  present  seem^  to  be  against  any 
drastic  action,  since,  as  one  member  put 
it,  the  problem  is  such  an  enormous  one 
very  few  are  familiar  with  it  and  it 
should  be  studied  longer  and  more  in 
detail  before  the  organization  sides  either 
way.  It  seemed  to  be  the  view  of  the 
group  that  the  advertising  columns  should 
be  kept  open  to  everyone,  in  so  far  as 
the  policy  of  the  association  is  concerned. 
It  was  admitted  that  each  editor  has 
the  inalienable  right  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  his  own  case.  Another  matter 
of  importance  that  came  up  during  the 
chain  store  discussion  was  free  publicity. 
Some  were  of  the  (pinion  that  the  matter 
of  printing  publicity  rests  solely  with  the 
individual  editor,  while  others  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  concerted  effort  wotild 
be  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil.  Much 
of  the  free  publicity  matter  which  gets 
into  newspaper  columns  has  no  reader 
interest  whatever,  it  was  brought  out, 
and  is  costly  to  the  newspaper  and  worth 
nothing  to  the  advertiser. 

At  Monday’s  session,  Herman  Roe 
presented  to  the  group  a  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  system  for  smaller  newspapers 
developirf  bp  W.  C.  Moore.  Roe  said 
he  foimd  the  need  of  such  a  system 
while  conducting  the  first  Country 
Newspaper  Survey. 

He  found,  he  said,  that  many  country 
editors  could  not  return  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  on  a  four-page  questionnaire 
for  the  reason  that  tirey  had  no  system, 
or  at  best  a  faulty  one.  Many  asked 
him,  he  told  the  group,  if  he  could  sug¬ 
gest  one.  It  was  also  agreed  at  the 
meeting  that  the  various  field  managers 
would  help  in  the  work  of  civilian  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  states.  This  can  be 
done  it  was  pointed  out  by  intensive 
campai^s  to  prevent  accidents,  and  by 
furnishing  to  the  director  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  particular  state  the  names  ol 
accident  victims  and  those  in  need  of 
rehabilitation. 

John  A.  K.  Ratz,  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  spoke  to  the 
group  on  the  subject  and  asked  the  aid 
of  their  newspapers  in  locating  persons 
in  need  of  rehabilitation. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are:  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Associa- 


From  Coast  to  Coast  — 
From  T oronto  to  T exas  — 

Newspapers  Are  Snapping  Up 
Rights  on  the  Serial  — 

JOURNEY’S 

END 

Wire  Far  Tarma 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

63  Park  Raw.  New  York 

asS  MS  “Laosklss  ■«,’*  Pslltnr  Mss 

Wlasw.  asBOBaSMBtat  rasa  S7. 


BASEBALL  FANS  VINDICATED 


OF  BOSTON  RECORD 

Former  Washington  Hearst  Executive 

Named  President  of  Tabloid _ 

Ernest  Hoftjrzer  Is  Elected 
T  reasnrer 


Joe  Dumherr,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  cameraman,  was  right  on  the 
job  daring  this  tense  moment  in  a 
game  May  7  between  Rochester  and 
Baltimore,  snapping  this  fast  action 
picture  of  a  highly  disputed  play. 
Umpire  called  the  Rochester  player 
out  while  local  fans  booed.  Photo¬ 
reveals  that  runner  was  safe.  How¬ 
ever,  Rochester  won. 

tion,  president ;  Len  W.  Feighner,  Michi- 
gran  Press  Association,  vice-president; 
Ole  Buck,  secretary-treasurer.  Board  of 
directors:  James  Weir,  West  Virginia 
Printers  and  Publishers  Association ; 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  and  Jay  W.  Shaw,  New  York 
Press  Association. 


John  T.  Cushing,  fomer  editor  of  the 
St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger  and  for  the 
past  three  years  editor  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Northeastern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  Record. 

A.  J.  Kobler,  who  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Record,  and  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  would 
not  comment  on  the  change. 

J.  F.  Cullen  remains  as  vice-president 
and  business  manager.  Ernest  Hoftyzer 
was  elected  treasurer  and  retains  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Hoftyzer 
was  formerly  with  the  New  York 
Journal.  No  other  editorial  or  executive 
changes  are  planned. 

On  May  12  the  advertising  and  bus¬ 
iness  departments  were  moved  to  165 
Congress  street  covering  about  five  times 
the  previous  space.  The  staffs  were 
greatly  enlarged. 

Reynolds  and  Fitzgerald  were  appointed 
national  representatives. 


COMBA’HNG  UNEMPLOYMENT 


WOULD  EXPAND  STATION 

The  Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Com 
pany,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  operator  of 
station  WHIS,  has  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  for  permission 
to  install  new  equipment,  change  its  fre¬ 
quency,  and  to  increase  its  power  from 
100  to  250  watts. 


Pontiac  Press  Conducting  Drive  te 
Aid  Hie  Jobless 

Unemployment  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is 
being  successfully  combated  through  a 
drive  staged  by  the  Daily  Press,  the 
only  newspaper  in  Porrtiac. 

The  campaign  began  April  19  and 
is  to  continue  indefinitely.  During  the 
first  seven  days  of  the  campaign,  100 
unemployed  men  and  women  were  given 
temporary  work  and  21  were  plac^  in 
permanent  positions. 


CUT  PRICES 


A  cheap  price  does  not  make  a  cheap 
mat  any  better;  in  fact,  a  cheap  price 
denotes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of  his 
own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you 
that  our  mats  offer  you  the  best  "'buy" 
that  you  can  make  for  your  stereotype 
department. 

Why  not  order  a  case  today  and  know 
Certified  printing? 

Certified  Dry  Mats  will  not  be  cheapened 
in  quality  to  sell  at  a  price. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

3HO  Madison  Av»nu«  ^  Now  York.  N.Y 
fiord^pmuhbh  sterwofypinq  use  CmrHftudDryMt 


MAOf  WTM  UXJL 
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1921  1922  1923  l924  f92S  1926  1927  1928  1929 


1930  1931 


250,000 


200,000 


150,000 


Ten  Yews 

oS  tstkixkteTtu 
Circwlotion 
GrowtH 


229459 


223430 


206,933 


and  now 


1S2,313 


177,298 


173,549 


166,300 


143,067 


100,000 


146,233 


The 

Greateit  Circulation 
Ever  Reached  by 
Any  Daily  Newspaper 
in  the  Entire  West 


and  not  one  copy  of  ^^f orced 
circulation'^^no  premiums, 
no  contests,  no  copies  given 
free  with  outside  papers 


L_OS  ANCCI_CS 


EVEN  I NG  HERALD 

Representatives: 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY  RAY  MILLER  JOHN  H.  LEDERER  A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 
342  Madison  Ave.  General  Motors  Bldg.  326  Madison  Hears!  Bldg. 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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AUTOMATIC 


BY  THE  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


CORPOR/iTiON 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery- G  iporat 
50 1  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Gentlemen : 


Our  experience  with  |)ur  n 
Machine  has  been  very  grah^Tig 


I  feel  that  this  is  certd  n  to 
the  greatest  of  newspaper  pro^:  ems  — 


Corially 


MAC 


We  have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  mat  other  than 
for  the  reason  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  mat  best  adaft^ 

by  the  progressive  publisher.  It  pot$  a  ^ 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  M' 

-  SOI  Fifth  Aveni 
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E  D  I 

A.  F.  A. 

DVERTISING — Servant  of  the  Consumer,” 
the  general  topic  chosen  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  for  its  26th  annual 
convention  next  week,  tells  the  whole  story  of  what 
advertising  must  be  and  do  to  hold  its  place  in  fast- 
moving  modern  eccmomic  cycles.  No  convention  of 
advertising  men  in  this  generation  has  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  much  thought  from  this  standpoint,  yet  all  of 
advertising’s  acknowledged  power  to  keep  the  sales 
ball  rolling,  to  maintain  standards  of  living  on  this 
continent  and  to  raise  them  elsewhere,  rests  mainly 
on  its  direction  toward  the  consumer’s  benefit. 

Widening  realization  of  this  basic  truth  has  made 
possible  the  tremendous  progress  in  volume  and  tech¬ 
nique  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  large  share  in 
the  credit  of  making  advertising  a  servant  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  an  invaluable  instrument  of  commerce 
must  be  given  to  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  and  its  predecessor  organizations. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Associated  Advertising 
Qubs  of  America  turned  the  fire  of  public  opinion 
against  those  who  took  advantage  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  printed  word  by  misrepresentation  and 
gross  falseho^.  More  than  any  other  factor,  this 
group  of  advertising  men  forced  a  reform,  almost  a 
generation  ago,  and  in  the  intervening  years  they  have 
vigorously  and  sanely  striven  to  preserve  their  vic¬ 
tory.  Their  second  quarter-century  may  well  be 
devoted  to  exploitation  for  all  of  us  the  gain  that 
their  first  twenty-five  years  won  for  themselves  and 
their  craft. 


Newspapers  may  always  add  a  page,  but  radio 
cannot  add  a  minute  on  the  clock, 

“COOPERATION” 

WORD  is  current  in  the  relation  between  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agents  and  those  who  control 
printed  media  which  should  be  better  defined. 
It  is  the  word  “co-operation.”  The  dictionary  mean¬ 
ing  is  clear.  But  in  advertising  parlance  it  has  come 
to  mean  strange  things.  The  word  is  flashed  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  agents  each  and  every  time  editorial 
favors  are  asked.  For  instance,  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  recently  told  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
an  advertising  agent  which  read  as  follows: 

“We  (advertiser  and  agent)  feel  that  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  a  very  high  rate  and  are  getting  very  little  sup¬ 
port  for  it  We  (meaning  the  agent)  have  been 
instructed  to  submit  this  material  (free  publicity) 
to  rival  publications  and  take  definite  steps  to  revise 
our  schedule  in  case  we  receive  a  greater  measure 
of  co-operation  from  them.” 

What  this  agent  wanted  was  favorable  editorial 
mention  of  an  advertised  article.  He  looked  upon 
this  as  a  right.  Since  he  mentioned  the  advertising 
rate,  it  is  plain  he  expected  a  rebate  or  premium  in 
the  form  of  editorial  service.  He  proposed  a 
control  over  the  flow  of  honest  news.  He  had  no 
respect  for  the  editor.  He  would  justify  his  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  article  to  be  puffed  was  a 
good  article.  He  would  call  the  puff  “news.” 
This  advertiser  or  agent  acted  without  respect  for 
the  value  of  one  medium  over  another.  All  of  the 
elaborate  expenditure  of  money  and  loving  care,  over 
many  years,  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection  of  an  important  circle  of  read¬ 
ers  counted  not  a  whit  in  this  ruthless  transaction. 
A  rival  paper,  regardless  of  circulation  or  standing, 
would  be  selected  for  space  advertising  if  it  gave 
free  editorial  mention  which  another  medium  denied 
on  ethical  or  common-sense  grounds.  Finally,  the 
agent  acted  without  ordinary  caution  for  his  own 
welfare,  for  if  advertising  is  to  be  given  away  the 
agency,  in  all  logic,  must  cither  ultimately  perish 
or  be  converted  into  a  press  agent  factory. 

It  is  understandable  that  manufacturers  who  do 
not  know  much  about  advertising  might  be  vain  or 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that  a  free  puff  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  legitimate,  scientific  advertising,  but  it  is 
simply  appalling  to  witness  the  number  of  skilled 
advertising  men  heard  talking  in  this  shallow  view. 
Puffery  is  not  valid  with  readers  in  possession  of 
their  wits.  Legitimate  advertising  ne^s  no  such 
“support." 


As  predicted,  Canada  n^sprint  mills  are 
merging  in  huge  combinations  with  immense 
capitaluations. 


Do  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words  and  speeches 
of  one  that  is  desperate,  which  are  as  wind? — 
Joh,  VI;  26. 


REFORM  BY  RESOLUTION 

ESOLUTIONS  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  convention  set  forth  the 
belief  that  no  differential  between  local  and 
national  rates  is  justified.  That  is  a  simple  and  bald 
statement  of  one  side  of  the  question.  It  rests  mainly 
on  the  reasoning  that  the  newspaper  industry  has  of¬ 
fered  no  “adequate  or  justifiable”  defense  against 
the  A.N.A.  statistical  report  showing  the  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  of  leading  newspapers  in  large  cities.  Like 
most  partisan  statements,  it  is  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt. 

The  Association  has  expressed  no  concern  with  the 
reasons  for  existence  of  a  differential.  It  apparently 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care  to  learn  that  the 
gap  between  the  price  of  space  to  a  local  advertiser 
and  the  price  to  a  general  advertiser  arose  from  the 
very  roots  of  the  newspaper  structure  and  was  not 
created  for  the  especial  torment  of  present-day  cus¬ 
tomers.  Practices  evolving  from  the  basic  theory 
differ  in  almost  every  newspaper  office,  usually  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  that  the  publisher  places  upon  his 
own  space  and  services,  and  sometimes  according  to 
the  economic  situation  of  the  community.  It  is  not  a 
question  to  which  the  “newspaper  industry”  can  re¬ 
turn  any  united  answer,  or  effect  any  united  change. 

Basically,  the  newspaper  grants  a  lower  rate  to  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  retail 
advertiser  is,  like  the  newspaper,  a  contrfljutor  to  the 
commtmity’s  well-being.  Second,  the  cost  of  selling 
retail  advertising  does  not  bear  several  elements 
essential  to  the  sale  of  national  advertising.  Third, 
the  announcements  of  retail  advertisers  are  accepted 
by  newspapers  as  sharing  with  local  news  the  highest 
power  for  attracting  readers. 

The  second  count  alone  is,  we  believe,  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  differential  sufficient  to  absorb  the  com¬ 
mission  and  higher  selling  cost  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  An  even  higher  differential  can  be  set  up  and 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  national  advertiser 
gives  first  attention,  as  a  rule,  to  circulation  suprem¬ 
acy.  He  patronizes  the  leader.  He  forces  competi¬ 
tors  to  extend  their  circulation  range  and  he  forces 
the  leader  to  keep  piling  on  the  subscriptions  to 
maintain  the  margin.  This  circulation  cost  must  be 
paid  for  and  as  some  of  it  lies  beyond  the  daily  trad¬ 
ing  radius  of  the  retail  stores,  it  is  not  just  that 
the  retailer  should  bear  equally  with  the  national 
advertiser  an  expense  whose  benefits  he  does  not 
equally  share.  “The  national  advertiser  has  many 
points  of  sale  in  a  given  market,  the  retailer  as  a  rule 
has  only  one. 

The  darky  in  the  woodpile  is  that  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  do  not  relish  the  job  of  paying  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  circulation  they  have  compelled  news¬ 
papers  to  obtain.  They  have  insisted  upon  quantity 
and  have  patronized  quantity.  There  has  been  much 
convention  chatter  about  qualitative  assays  of  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  circulation,  but  beyond  refine¬ 
ments  in  A.B.C.  definitions,  little  of  practical  value 
has  been  done  toward  this  end.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  national  advertiser,  regarding  the  newspaper 
as  his  ill-favored  child,  wants  him  to  be  both  big  and 
beautiful,  but  doesn’t  want  to  contribute  more  than 
the  minimum  of  board  and  lodging. 

It  can’t  be  done  that  way.  Resolutions  condemn¬ 
ing  the  differential  will  be  so  many  words  so  long  as 
advertisers  make  circulation  volume  their  principal 
criterion  of  a  publication’s  value,  for  publishers  will 
get  circulation  to  meet  the  demand,  and  will  send  the 
bill  to  the  demander.  There  is  undoubted  need  for 
change  in  many  newspaper  rate  structures  to  bring 
the  margin  between  local  and  national  rates  into 
reasonable  oounds.  'There  is  equal  and  prior  need 
for  a  drastic  change  in  the  basis  for  the  purchase  of 
newspaper  space  by  national  advertisers. 


I  ^  L 

DANGEROUS  SPARKS 

FFECTIVE  opposition  to  free  publicity  prac¬ 
tices  by  recognized  advertising  agencies  appears 
to  have  taken  firm  root  among  newspapers 
daily  and  weekly,  in  the  smaller  cities.  Action  of 
the  Massachusetts  Press  Association  this  week  ap¬ 
proving  drastic  action  after  January  1,  1931,  pro- 
vided  agencies  do  not  abandon  their  free  publicity 
departments,  is  likely  to  find  many  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pressions  from  publishers  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  decade  of  ceaseless  and  growing  exploitation  of 
newspapers  by  organizations  which  draw  pay  as  the 
employes  of  newspapers  is  proving  too  much  for  the 
small-city  publisher.  His  space  is  limited.  Every 
inch  of  his  advertising  must  return  some  profit 
Every  free  publicity  item  attacks  that  profit.  Every 
free  publicity  item  printed  crowds  out  a  local  news 
item,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  communities 
where  local  news  is  the  life  of  a  newspaper. 

Advertising  agencies  cannot  ignore  the  spark  that 
has  been  kindled  in  Massachusetts.  The  discontent 
that  these  publishers  have  expressed  is  universal 
among  their  class  and  it  exists,  less  articulately,  b 
the  larger  cities.  It  is  a  protest  against  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  defended  and  has  only  succeeded  for 
lack  of  determined,  organized,  opposition.  If  the 
leaders  of  the  agency  business  set  themselves  firmly 
and  immediately  against  this  unethical  and  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  trading  in  the  newspaper’s  news  space  and 
public  confidence  they  will  avert  what  promises  to  be 
a  troublesome  era  for  all  concerned. 


The  man  with  the  idea  wins. 

PULITZER  PRIZES 

Future  juries  in  the  annual  Pulitzer  awards  b 
journalism  might  consider  that  a  newspaper’s 
public  service  is  better  judged  by  local  accom¬ 
plishments  than  by  deeds  which  are  heralded  from 
coast  to  coast.  Legitimate  newspaper  activities  of 
genuine  help  to  readers  seldom  have  intense  interest 
beyond  the  circulation  area.  Once  or  twice  in  a  d^ 
cade  a  question  may  arise  on  which  a  newspaper’s 
stand  is  of  nationwide  interest  and  effect,  but  to 
apply  such  standards  universally  will,  we  believe,  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  the  foundation 
of  the  public  service  award. 

We  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  elections  of 
the  sub-committees  and  juries  in  the  awards  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Fairness,  impartiality,  and  frank¬ 
ness  are  evident  in  all  the  decisions. 

There  must  be  regret,  however,  that  the  committet 
could  not  award  the  prizes  for  meritorious  public 
service  and  for  the  best  editorial.  The  omission  will 
be  misinterpreted,  as  indicating  that  newspapers  have 
lost  their  militancy  and  their  skill  of  leadership 
through  the  printed  word.  The  papers  and  editwiah 
cited  by  the  juries  as  having  received  consideration 
are  ample  refutation  of  that  judgment,  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  examiners  were 
led  by  exceptional  news  and  editorial  campaigns  of 
the  past  ten  years  to  apply  similar  criteria  in  a  ^r 
when  attention  of  the  press  and  the  public  was  given 
to  local  rather  than  national  activities. 


The  familiar  "it  is  said,"  or  "is  quoted  as 
having  said,"  qualification  clauses  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  news-ivriting  sins. 


WATCH  THIS  COPY 

DVERTISEMENTS  of  hops,  malt  and  other 
ingredients  used  to  make  beverages  of  vaty^ 
degrees  of  “nearness”  may  be  held  illegal  rf  • 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
making  their  sale  unlawful  is  enforced  by  Fedew 
District  authorities.  A  large  stock  of  such 
was  seized  last  week  in  Chicago  under 
criminal  proceedings  by  the  prohibition  forces  ^  > 
convictions  result,  there  will  doubtless  be  additional 
prosecutions.  While  the  volume  of  this  adverfising 
in  newspapers  is  small,  its  presence  may  invrte  un¬ 
pleasant  attention  from  the  officers  charged  wim  o 
forcement  of  the  prohibition  statutes, 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper  is  hostile  to  prtAibitioo- 
Pending  a  test  case,  publishers  should  semtinize  ca^ 
fully  the  wording  of  advertising  in  this 
refuse  copy  which  openly  or  by  inference  laj»  ^ 
lisher  and  advertiser  open  to  the  charge  of  » 
breaking. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


W 


T.  ANDERSON,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
.■  -editor  and  publisher  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  has  been  dected  president  of 
the  Macon  RoUry  Oub.  He  will  at¬ 
tend  the  international  convention  in 
Chicago  June  23-27. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher 
of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  Society  at  the  orgamza- 
tion  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  which  was  incorporated  recently. 

Frank  E.  Robins,  publisher  of  the 
Conway  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat, 
represented  the  Conway  Rotary  Club  at 
the  Sixty-Second  district  convention 
May  8  and  9  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and 
well  known  radio  speaker,  was  to  ad¬ 
dress  members  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  May  17,  on  “Radio  and 
Public  Opinion.” 

M.  M.  Oppcgard,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  recently 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association. 


W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Herald  News,  is  ill 
at  hia  home  in  Hutchinscai.  He  is  suf¬ 
fering  a  relapse  after  a  recent  illness 
in  New  York  during  the  Associated 
Press  annual  meeting  in  April. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

HD.  PROCTTOR,  formerly  of  the 
•  Seattle  Times,  and  more  recently 
business  manager,  KEX  broadcasting 
station,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  joined  the 
local  display  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

William  C.  Todd,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  a  three- 
months’  vacation.  While  abroad  he  in¬ 
tends  to  visit  England,  France,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Belgium. 
He  is  the  son  of  E.  L.  Todd,  circulation 
director  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  and  a 
brother  of  E.  K.  Todd,  business  manager 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic. 

Earle  A.  Smith,  for  four  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Afaron  City  (la.)  Globe-Gaz¬ 
ette  advertising  staff,  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  head  and  store  promotion  manager 
of  the  Currie- Van  Ness  store  in  Mason 
City.  Virgil  C.  Hicks,  in  the  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette  business  office  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  advertising 
staff. 


A.  E.  Loughlin,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Stratford 
(Ont)  Beacon-Herald. 

Harry  Y.  Fitzgerald,  general  manager 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has 
«turned  from  a  winter  vacation  in 
Florida. 


Ralph  Nicholson,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  dis¬ 
cussed  newspapers  in  this  country,  Eu- 
Tope  and  Asia,  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Sales  Managers’  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Rotary  Qub  of  Sharpsburg-Etna. 

A.  Schaefer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ft.  IVayne  ,(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
w  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Tri-State  Col- 
Angola,  Ind.,  May  22,  on  “News¬ 
papers.” 

P.  H.  Crawford,  advertising  manager 
^the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  addressed 
Vd  ^  luncheon  meeting  of  Tyrone 
\“i.)  Kiwanis  Club  recently. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

T  YLE  WILSON,  editor  of  the  Dati 
M  (Conn.)  Times,  arrived  bac 
"t*y  10,  after  spending  a  two  weeks’  va 
in  Florida  and  other  parts  of  th 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  of  the  Jewis 
publish^  in  Boston,  and  othe 
WUcations,  has  been  named  genera 
™irn^  of  the  Jewish  Tercentenar 
''*®®ittee  in  Massachusetts. 

Harris,  managing  editor  o 
w  Iforfotk  i(Va,)  Virginian-Pilot  an 


president  of  the  Norfolk  Rotary  Club, 
attended  the  district  convention  of  Rotary 
in  Richmond  last  week. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  assistant  state  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
attended  the  banquet  of  the  alumni  staff 
of  the  Boston  University  News,  May 
12.  Frank  was  B.  U,  News  managing 
editor  in  1928. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  formerly  of  the 
Vanderbilt  publications  and  later  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Sun, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  E.  E.  Croll, 
associate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

J.  F.  Posey,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
replacing  Sam  Williams,  who  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  where  he  was  a  reporter 
and  desk  man  for  many  years. 

Samuel  Levitt,  sports  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  has 
initiated  a  daily  local  sports  talk  over 
the  Harrisburg  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WCOD. 

Charles  Schwarz  of  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  alumni 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity. 

Dirk  Oark,  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  has 
joined  the  Oakland  ((^1.)  Tribune. 

Ralph  H.  Mitchell,  for  a  number  of 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  appointed  publishing-di- 
rector  of  the  Cahfomia  Contractor. 

Dwight  O’Dell,  formerly  with  the 
state  capitol  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  staff  of  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Bee,  has  been  appointed  publicity 
representative  in  Sacramento  for  the 
campaign  of  Mayor  James  Rolph  of 
San  Francisco,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  California. 

Ernest  John  Nichols,  formerly  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Chronicle,  has  succeeded 
Edward  Webb  as  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Labor  News,  a  weekly. 

Qark  McAdam,  who  has  been  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  since  the  promotiem  of 
George  S.  Johns  to  associate  editor,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  to  the  membership 
of  the  Town  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Friday, 
May  9,  on  prohibition.  He  spoke  for 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Curtiss  A.  Wilson,  city  editor  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Times,  is  spending  a 
week’s  vacation  at  Virginia  Beach. 

George  Aykroyd,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
called  to  his  home  at  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
b"  the  serious  illness  of  his  father. 

Lynn  Crocker,  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Witmer  Eberle,  of  the  copy  desk,  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Times,  was  elected  official 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


JAMES  CRANSTON  WILLIAMS, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Greensboro 
(Ga.)  Her  old- Journal,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  lus  50th 
anniversary  of 
newspaper  work. 
“J  e  e  m  s”  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  he  is 
known,  gives  his 
two  papers  his 
undivided  atten¬ 
tion. 

He  was  born 
at  Camak,  Ga., 
Jan.  4,  1869,  and 
became  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil  when 
he  was  11  years 
old  in  the  Craw- 
fordznlle  (Ga.) 
Advocate-Democrat  office.  He  then  be¬ 
came  a  printer  on  the  old  Washington 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  later  going  to  the 
Athens  Banner,  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
the  Augusta  Herald  and  the  Augusta 
Chronicle. 

In  1898  he  went  to  Washington,  Ga., 
as  part  owner  of  the  Reporter.  In  1903 
he  returned  to  Crawfordville  as  owner 
of  the  Advocate-Democrat. 


James  C.  Wiluami 


In  1906  Mr.  Williams  disposed  of  the 
Crawfordville  paper  and  bought  the 
Greensboro  Herald-Journal.  He  has 
since  lived  in  Greensboro,  and  has 
owned  the  Columbia  News,  a  weekly 
published  at  Harlem,  for  three  years. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  active  in  exposing  the  Ku  Klux 
Klat^  in  advocating  measures  for  the 
eradication  of  cattle  tick,  and  is  a 
staunch  exponent  of  good  roads  in  his 
state  and  county. 


scorer  of  the  Danbury  amateur  baseball 
league  at  a  meeting  of  the  league  officials 
and  managers  last  week. 

Mrs.  Gretta  Palmer,  fashion  and  style 
expert  for  magazines,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Lee  B.  Wood,  managing  editor. 
Mrs.  Palmer  succeeds  Marcine  Davis. 

James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Stuart, 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Rachel  Farr,  to  John  Albert 
Schumacher,  the  wedding  to  take  place  in 
Indianapolis  June  28. 

Maurice  Howe,  roving  reporter  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  just 
back  from  a  tour  of  the  world  and  more 
recently  with  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
is  now  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

H.  L.  Whary,  reporter  on  the  Shamo- 
kin  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
to  cover  the  campaign  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  candidate  for  the  Republican 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Albert  Payson  Terhune 


writes 


Tales  of  Real  Dogs 

once  a  week — with  two-column  art.  Terhune 
is  one  of  the  world’s  most  popular  writers. 


TBBHCNE 


Notes  for  busy  editors:  About  three  thousand  features 
are  presented  to  this  syndicate  for  consideration  every 
year.  ...  So  you  see  how  much  trouble  we’re 
“Golden  Days,”  by  Clare  Dwiggins,  wiU  begin  releas- 
It’s  a  wow,  three  columns,  daily.  .  .  .  San  Diego 
.  .  .  Oliver,  of  Oliver’s 
Doctor  Rockwell  starts  in 


saving  yon.  . 
ing  June  2.  . 

Union-Tribune  has  taken  on  Velva  Darling. 
Adventures,  has  become  a  detective.  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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THE  BEST 
STORY 

OF  THE  YEAR 

LAUGHING 

BOY 

WHICH  HAS  JUST  WON 

The 

Pulitzer  Prize 

Now^^Ready 

for 

Immediate  Release 
as 

A  Newspaper  Serial 

jLJEADLINES  throughout  the  country 
*  A  last  Tuesday  announced  that  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  American 
novel  published  during  the  year  had 
been  awarded  to  “Laughing  Boy”  by 
Oliver  La  Farge.  “Laughing  Boy”  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  truest  story  of 
American  Indian  life — a  gorgeous  love 
story  of  savage  beauty  and  thrills. 
Riding  over  the  desert,  out  of  the  wild 
north  country  where  white  men  are 
little  known,  comes  Laughing  Boy,  a 
warrior  of  the  Navajos.  At  a  cere¬ 
monial  dance  he  meets  Slim  Girl,  cool, 
sophisticated,  disturbing,  and  at  once 
they  fall  in  love.  Savagery  and  sophis¬ 
tication,  the  untamed  Indian  and  the 
white  man’s  influence,  create  a  discord 
that  threatens  to  wreck  their  lives.  The 
flight  of  an  arrow,  the  track  of  a  bul¬ 
let,  recast  their  world.  Against  a 
background  of  gray  sage  and  sand,  of 
lonely  mesas  and  hot  blue  skies,  Mr. 
LaFarge  has  staked  a  moving  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  drama,  and  has  shown  a  way 
of  life  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  own. 
It  is  distinctly  the  story  of  the  year. 


The  Story 
That  Everybody 
Wants  to  Read 
NOW! 

Please  Wire  for  Terms 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
Metropolitan  NeMrupaper  Service 

Heats  Beurlallf  Ifaaiadllaa  Zlssr,  Jr. 
Central  ttanaaer  Viee-Preeident 

63  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 
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Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
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Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
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1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. ^ 
Situations  wanted:  50c  per  agate  lino 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line).  ^ 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5.  .  ,  «  . 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Chatter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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nomination  for  governor,  in  Northum¬ 
berland  county. 

A.  B.  Tuthill,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun. 

Donald  G.  McLennan,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  McLennan  of  Buffalo, 
has  been  nominated  as  a  cadet  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point. 
His  father  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Couriet -Express. 

R.  J.  Anderson,  Jr.,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Redding  (Cal.)  Searchlight 
is  now  on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Redding 
Courier-Free  Press  of  that  city. 

C.  H.  Burr,  for  the  past  three  and 
one-half  years  financial  editor  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  has  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Cotton  Trade  Journal,  New 
Orleans. 

Philip  Hale,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Hale,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  McCabe,  East  Boston  (Mass.) 
newspaper  editor,  were  among  those  sail¬ 
ing  recently  on  the  Laconia  from  East 
Boston  for  Europe. 

(ieorge  W.  Dolan,  county  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  a  Massachusetts  motor  vehicle 
inspector. 

William  D.  Dwyer  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News;  Joseph  F.  Marcotte  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  LTndepcndent,  French 
language  daily  published  in  Fall  River, 
and  Earl  \\.  Heathcote,  Fall  River  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  are  memliers  of  the  publicity 
committee  in  charge  of  Fall  River’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Massachusetts  Tercen¬ 
tenary  celebration  this  year. 

Charles  E.  Carll,  Jr.,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Mae  Bevan,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Bevan  of  Indianapolis,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  June  14.  Robert  Beard, 
city  editor  of  the  Times,  will  be  an 
usher. 

R.  J.  Lambert,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  with  Mrs.  Lam¬ 
bert,  is  spending  two  weeks  at  (Conway 
and  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark. 

Frank  Cuthercll.  formerly  with  the 
Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  News  and  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  correspondent,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Ralph  Dyar,  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman^Rerdew  staff,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  prizes  in  a  play  writ¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Tacoma 
Drama  League. 

Eugene  R.  Qifford,  Federal  building 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star  for  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half,  will  also  be  a 
member  of  the  Butler  University  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  at  Butler,  Clifford  will  teach  a 
course  in  copy  editing.  He  formerly 
was  with  the  Associated  Press  in  St. 
Louis  and  Indianapolis. 

E.  W.  Copeland,  Jr,,  staff  member  of 
the  Camden  (Ark.)  News,  attended 
journalism  week  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  During  his  absence,  his  place 
was  occupied  by  Alfred  W.  Rose. 

Henry  G.  Frampton.  formerly  editor 
of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  and  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  is 
now  staff  writer  for  the  Miami  Daily 
News.  Before  coming  to  Florida,  Mr. 
Frampton  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Dal  Dalyrample,  general  assignment 
man  of  the  Tulsa  ((Dkla.)  Tribune,  has 
spent  two  weeks  in  developing  feature 
stories  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Missouri.  He  gave  an 
Ozarks  travelogue  May  10  over  radio 
station  KVOO  at  Tulsa. 

Robert  Campbell,  fo'merly  of  the 
Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index,  has  been 
named  oil  and  sports  reporter  for  the 

(Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald.  He 
replaces  Stanley  Norman  who  is  now  oil 


reporter  for  the  Ft.  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Record-Teldgram. 

Blondy  Cross,  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  is  di¬ 
recting  a  drive  through  his  “Top  o’ 
Morn’’  column  to  obtain  $1,000  to  send 
the  crack  relay  team  of  the  San  Angelo 
high  school  .to  the  national  tournament 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  month. 

Hal  Borland,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sun  and  the  Evening  Ledger, 
has  been  promoted  from  the  copy  desk  of 
the  latter  paper,  to  the  position  of  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

J.  Bruce  Mendenhall,  associate  editor 
of  the  Moorpark  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  was 
the  winner  in  the  1930  Eisteddfod  liter¬ 
ary  contests  with  his  poem,  “The  Tan- 
glecoated  Horse.” 

Leslie  W.  .\tkinson,  political  writer 
for  the_  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  is 
conducting  a  daily  golf  column  entitled 
“On  Fairways  at  Franconia.” 

Carl  Olsson,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  and 
Marion  C.  Blackman,  representing  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  went  to 
Benton,  Ark.,  May  8  to  report  the  trial 
of  Violet  Dwyer  on  a  murder  charge. 

Hal_  I.  I^yshon,  news  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Leyshon 
sailed  recently  from  New  York  aboard 
the  Arabic  for  an  European  tour. 

Donald  DuShane  will  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican 
in  June. 

Lou  Jaffe,  boxing  expert  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Jaffe 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

J.  L.  Ramsey,  formerly  Havana  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York,  Rio  & 
Buenos  Aires  Air  Lines,  Miami-Havana 
division. 

Charles  .\.  Ballou,  for  the  past  six 
years  a  mcmlier  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  staff,  is  now  rewrite  man  for  the 
Buffalo  Times. 

Charles  G.  Miller,  capitol  hill  reporter 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  recently 
of  Jhe  Lochiel,  Pa.,  railroad  wreck  in 
which  25  were  killed  and  12  injured 
wrote  for  his  paper  the  inside  story  of 
how  the  story  was  covered.  Mr.  Miller 
was  then  on  the  Patriot,  a  morning  paper. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  night  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
HcrMd,  is  now  on  his  vacation  and  is 
visiting  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Chicago. 

C.  C.  Cain,  Jr.,  of  the  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun  accompanied  the  Attleboro 
delegation  last  week  on  its  trip  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.,  to  return  an  old  clock  stolen 
during  the  Civil  War. 

C.  William  Duncan,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  staff,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
(Gettysburg  College  alumni.  This  marked 
the  75th  banquet  Mr.  Duncan  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  in  six  months. 

Jean  A.  Graffis,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star  and  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  has  joined 
the  Gentry  Bros,  circus  as  publicity  agent. 

Francis  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Sun  now  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

AX  M.  KESTERSON,  night 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  to  Miss  Marian  I.  Sailors,  for¬ 
merly  society  editor  of  the  Press,  May 
3,  in  South  Bend.  Ind.  Kesterson  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Kansas  City  Star 
telegraph  desk. 

Clarence  D.  Roberts,  editor  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  and  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun, 
to  Miss  Lucille  Charlotte  Daley  of 
Greenfield,  recently. 

Patrick  J.  Cullen,  of  the  Boston 
Herald  sports  department,  to  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Casey  of  Brighton,  Mass., 
at  Byg^ton,  recently. 

Charlel  ‘  W.  Farnham,  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  staff,  to  Miss 
Winifred  Larkin  Johnson  of  Peabody, 
Mass.,  at  Peabody  recently. 

Walter  J.  Taft,  editor  of  Railway 


Age,  New  York,  to  Miss  Marion  P 
Kaveny  of  Providence,  R. 
Providence,  recently.  ’’ 

Robert  1.  Bottorff  of  the  Pacific  Gast 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Stoner  of  Greencastle,  Ind.  at  Reno 
Nev.,  last  week.  Bottorff  was  untii 
recently  on  the  staff  of  the  Kokomn 
(Ind.)  Dispatch.  ^ 

Thomas  Joseph  Kelly  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  department  of  the  Fdll  Rivtr 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  to  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  Vincent  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  New 
York  City,  recently. 

Robert  Emahiser,  of  the  Spokane 
Press,  to  Miss  Margaret  Nixon, 
Spokane,  at  the  bride’s  home,  recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 
TYAN  BOWERMAN,  son  of  Jay 
Bowerman,  ex-governor  of  Oregon, 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  taking  the 
post  occupied  by  Earl  H.  Lief,  who  goes 
to  Salem,  Ore.,  to  open  a  new  U.  P. 
bureau. 

Henry  Haugan,  for  18  years  Associated 
Press  telegraph  operator  and  recently 
operator  at  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal  for  the  A.  P.,  has  resign^  to 
become  agency  supervisor  in  charge  of 
20  counties  for  the  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  company  of  Vermont. 

George  Gray  Kenney,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  Herald  and  its  representative 
at  the  1929  Florida  legislature,  has  been 
appointed  Miami  correspondent  of  the 
International  News  Service. 

Samuel  Morton,  Florida  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  recently  made  a  tour 
of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the 
service. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  her¬ 
ald,  Home  Beautiful  and  Model 
Home  Section,  12  pages.  May  11;  also 
Buy-A-Home-W’eek  Section,  10  pages, 
May  11. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  automo¬ 
bile  edition,  April  26. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  24-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  showing  the  city  pk- 
torially. 

Jjrwrence  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Greater 
Lawrence  Community  Chest,  special 
rotogravure  section,  four  pages.  May  3. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stmday  Stand¬ 
ard,  Yachting  Edition,  12  pages,  May  4. 


FLASHES 


England  is  becoming  somewhat  wor¬ 
ried  over  India’s  salt  propa-Gandhi.— 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Vallee’s  stein  swig  may  be  all 
right,  but  in  the  ojd  days  you  never  saw 
a  man  crooning  into  his  beer. — Russel 
Crouse  in  N.  F.  Evening  Post. 


Television  may  come  into  general  use, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  our  English 
cousins  will  consent  to_  begin  the  con¬ 
versation  without  asking,  “Are  ytia 
there  ?” — Boston  T ranscript. 


A  financial  writer  says  VVall  stree 
often  suffers  because  “the  public  'viH 
come  in” — thereby  talking  like  a  thea¬ 
trical  producer. — 'O.  O.  McIntyre. 

Biographers  are  so  busy  nowadays 
digging  up  dirt  on  dead  celebrities  tna 
one  may  expect  most  any  time  now 
read  that  Paul  Revere  stole  his  horse.— 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Wherever  a  man  has  left  a  great  nan* 
behind  him,  his  family  tree 
buzzard’s  roost  for  modern  biographer 
— Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


rough  we  may  be  ,, 

things,  we  stand  loyally  bv  our 
lices. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

!  W'estern  League  pr^gnates 
luced  night  baseball  in  M 
:ly  under  artificial  light  • 

ht  that  was  the  best  way  to 
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HOE  SUPER-PRODUCTION  PRESSES 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

Cmttrml  OtSe— 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 


SAVE  40  PER  CENT  OF  FLOOR  SPACE 


LENGTH-105  FEET 


16  UNITS  AND  4  FOLDERS 
SUPER-PRODUCTION  DESIGN 


LENGTH  -  ISO  FEET 


16  UNITS  AND  4  FOLDERS 
USUAL  DESIGN 

REQUIRING  40  PER  CENT  MORE  SPACE 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 
■RfRS.  M.  G.  FARRELLY,  publisher 
of  die  Bristol  (R.I.)  Phoenix,  a 
semi-weekly,  has  transferred  all  her  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper*  to  the  Bristol  Phoenix 
iKiblishing  Company.  Roswell  S.  Bos- 
worth,  managing  editor,  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  corporation  with  Philip 
Brady  as  news  editor. 

Walter  Waynesflete,  publisher  of  the 
Truckee  (Cal.)  Republican  for  the  past 
year,  has  sold  his  interest  to  E.  Ed¬ 
munds,  manager  of  the  Tr'uckee  Public 
Utility  District,  who  will  act  as  pub- 
lidier.  Wayneflete  plans  to  locate  in 
Southern  California. 

Purchase  by  the  Review  Company  of 
Bridgetnirg,  Ont,  of  the  Print  Shop  of 
Ridgeway,  Ont.,  is  announced.  The  Re¬ 
view  company^  which  publishes  the 
Bertie  Toumshxp  Herald  and  two  other 
newspapers  in  southern  Ontario,  will 
use  the  Print  Shop  as  its  Ridgeway 
branch  ofhoe.  R.  M.  Disher,  founder  of 
the  latter  company,  will  retire. 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Independent,  a  weekly, 
has  bwn  purchased  by  Charles  A.  Cooney 
from  S.  D.  Tomlinson  of  Cheyenne. 

Republic  (Wash.)  News  Miner  has 
been  purchased  by  H.  R.  and  H.  D. 
Graham  from  O.  M.  Kinney,  former 
editor  and  publisher. 

B.  J.  McCausey  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Paris  (Ark.)  Progress  to  his 
partner,  Leslie  Gray,  who  will  continue 
Its  publication.  Mr.  McCausey,  who  has 
been  with  the  Progress  for  three  years, 
has  not  announced  plans  for  the  future. 


for  the  best  undergraduate  newspaper. 
Second  prize  went  to  the  Williams 
Record. 

Mrs.  Florence  Ward,  author,  addressed 
the  Women’s  Pkess  CLub  of  Indiana 
at  its  May  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
May  13. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

pH  ARLES  E.  MORGAN,  recently 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  and  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

William  Raup  of  the  mechanical  staff 
of  the  State  College  (Pa.)  Times  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  U.  M.  Wilson. 

Leon  Camire,  of  New  York,  has 
joined  the  engraving  staff  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican- American. 


SCHOOLS 

JA.  THALHEIMER,  graduate  of 
*  Leland  Stanford  and  Columbia,  has 
been  elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  will  begin  his  duties  there  in 
September. 

Printonian  Society  of  South  Dakota 
State  college  spent  four  days  in 
Omaha  recently  while  studying  arrange¬ 


ment  and  layouts  of  printing  plants  and 
production  houses.  They  were  guests 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  were 
addressed  by  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Omaha  World 
Herabd,  on  "Organization  Journalism.” 

Maynard  Lemon  of  Bicknell,  Ind.,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  Collegian  for  the  next  year.  Joe 
Taylor  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  b^ 
chosen  editor  of  the  DePauw  University 
tri-weekly  publication.  The  DePauw. 

Staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily,  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  has  been  announced  for 
1930-M  as  follows :  M  Mills,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  managing  editor ;  Jack  Fisher, 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  city  editor;  Frank  Ew¬ 
ing,  Higgins,  Tex.,  news  editor;  Wil¬ 
liam  Moore,  Tulsa,  columnist.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  staff  was  made  by  Dick 
Pearce,  who  was  nominated  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  staff  for  editor-in-chief, 

Indiana  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  held  its  annual  Gridiron 
banquet  Wednesday  evening.  May  14. 

William  K.  Ulerich  of  Latrobe,  Pa., 
and  Allan  B.  Cutting  of  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  chosen  editor-in-chief 
and  business  manager,  respectively,  of 
the  Penn  State  Collegien,  semi-weekly 
student  newspaper  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  (College. 


Dorris  Brown  of  (3onwa^  and  Walter 
McKenzie  of  Greenbrier  were  dected 
editor  and  business  manager,  respectirdy 
of  The  Echo,  student  newspaper  of  ti 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Conway,  recently. 

As  a  graduation  requirement,  twenty, 
three  seniors  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  field  during  the  month 
of  April,  doing  work  on  as  many 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

^  WALTER  REED,  California  news- 

paperman,  is  now  associated  with 
James  A.  Metcalf  in  publication  on  the 
Kingman  (Ariz.)  Post,  which  published 
its  first  issue  early  in  May.  Reed  was 
formerly  with  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Making  its  initial  app^rance  on 
April  25,  the  Central  Florida  Press  is 
now  being  published  weekly  at  Oviedo, 
Fla.,  C.  J.  Broome  is  the  editor  of  the 
new  publication. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

After  fourteen  years  at  one  location, 
the  Greeley  (Col.)  Weld  Comty 
News  moved  into  more  central  quarters 
recently.  The  News  and  Tribune-Re¬ 
publican  are  now  in  the  same  blodc. 


CLAIMS  vs.  FACTS 


ASSOCIATIONS 

l^EMBERS  of  the  University  Press 
■^*4.  Club  of  Michigan  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  Arm  Arbor  on  May  24  for  a 
round  table  discussion  of  shop  p>roblems 
and  for  personal  interviews  with  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
who  are  entering  into  journalism  work. 
The  occasion  is  in  keeping  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  club  last  fall  in 
which  members  of  the  club  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  giving  juniors  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  an  opportunity  to  acquire  practical 
newspaper  experience  during  the  summer 
months. 

Clarence  Ford,  Jr.,  of  the  Morris 
Plan  Bank  of  Virginia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Richmond  Advextising 
Club  for  the  coming  year  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  club  May  7. 

Milton  E.  Bernet,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  recently  was 
elected  president  of  the  Denver  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  He  succeeded  Merritt  F. 
Riblett,  business  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Jesse  O.  Goodwin, 
manager  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Uniem  in  Denver,  was  chosen  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  and  John  L.  Jenkins  of  Bunge- 
Jenldns  Inc.,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Clio  Harper,  editor  of  Arkansas,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association,  is  now 
completing  a  de  luxe  edition  of  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization  from  1873  until 
now,  and  copies  will  be  distributed  at  the 
annual  convention  May  22  and  23  at 
Pine  Bluff.  Foreword  for  the  volume 
was  written  by  Fred  W.  Allsopp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette. 

A  school  of  retail  selling  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pine  Bluff  fArk.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  whose  president  is  R.  W. 
Etter,  officer  in  a  Pine  Bluff  bank.  Forty 
students  are  attending. 

Members  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Newspaper  Association  gathered  last 
week  at  Chico,  Cal.,  for  their  monthly 
business  session.  The  Association  com¬ 
prises  editors  of  more  than  30  northern 
California  papers. 

David  Gudebrod  of  Wesleyan  College 
wa  selected  president  of  the  Eastern  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Newspaper  Associatioh  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  recently.  Jerome  Doyle  of  Bos¬ 
ton  College  was  elected  vice-president 
with  Roy  Weidman  of  Wesleyan  College 
as  treasurer.  The  Boston  University 
News  was  awarded  the  association  prize 


Our  statement:  “The  BLACK  &  WHITE  CON¬ 
TRAST  MATRIX  reduces  all  typesetting  machine  errors 
at  least  25%”  is  no  mere  claim.  We  can  and  do  prove 
it  with  actual  facts  and  figures  as  follows: 

As  news  type  is  set,  each  operator  places  his  machine 
number  or  name  over  each  take ;  proof-read  galleys  as  usual; 
but  save  marked  proofs.  Send  us  three  days’  accumulation 
of  these  marked  proofs  and  we  will  check  number  of  lines 
and  errors  marked — establishing  plant  average  as  well  as 
averages  for  individual  operators  Errors  will  also  be  classi¬ 
fied — visible  errors,  educational  errors,  style  errors.  Here 
are  true  facts  ....  your  true  condition  without  BLACK  & 
WHITE. 


Then  we  process  the  matrices  of  several  machines  and 
a  few  days  later  repeat  the  checking  process  and  compare 
averages. 

Facts  and  figures  cannot  lie.  If  your  own  proofs  do  not 
show  a  saving  of  25%  there  is  no  obligation  on  your  part 
to  process  the  balance  of  your  equipment.  If  the  saving  does 
exceed  25% — could  you  afford  not  to  install  the  BLACK  &  * 

WHITE  CONTRAST  MATRIX  throughout? 


All  we  want  is  your 
invitation  to  check 
errors  in  your  plant. 
May  we?  Write  I 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

{Sole  Licensers  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Black  Sr  White  Patents  No.  1466437,  held  vol^ 
by  U.  5.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  Infringers  will  be  vigorously 
froseented.) 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


BLACK 


Contrast 


'Corirtrast  Provides 


WHITE 

Matrix 

VI  S  I  BILITY’’ 
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STRIKE  A  VAST  TERRITORV 
FROM  %  VANTAGE  POINTS 


KELLT-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 
NEW  YORK  ATLANTA 


DETROIT 

) 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 

BOSTON 


Sales  executives  with  quota  smashing  am¬ 
bitions  instantly  recognize  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  wresting  extra  profits  by  con¬ 
centrating  in  The  Star  League  Newspapers 
of  Indiana.  Daily  coverage  of  Indianapolis, 
Muncie  and  Terre  Haute  trading  areas,  plus 
the  largest  state-wide  Sunday  circulations, 
offer  advertisers  more  than  any  other  Indi¬ 
ana  combination.  Checked  results  of  these 
mediums  show  a  full-one-hundred-per-cent 
value  for  every  advertising  dollar  invested! 
Investigate!  Strike  this  rising  triple  market 
with  a  saving  of  five-cents-a-line! 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (Daily)  .  .  .  April  1930 
.  .  smashed  all  previous  records  with  net  paid 
circulation  of  117,722 

IIMDIAIVIAPOLI5  STAR 
/nUNCIC  STAR 
TTADT  HAUTf  STAR-POST 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 
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GOVERNMENT  URGED 
TO  ADVERTISE 

N.  Y.  Attoracy-Gencral  TelU  of  Now 
Fiold  for  Copy  in  BuCFalo  Ad¬ 
dress — Frazee  New  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Affiliation 

Attorney-General  Hamilton  Ward  of 
New  York  state,  speaking  before  the 
Advertising  Affiliation  at  the  closing 
dinner  of  its  convention  in  Buffalo,  on 
May  10,  urged  that  various  bodies  of 
government  purchase  display  space  in 
newspapers  to  make  known  their  service 
and  functions. 

Government  has  become  the  biggest 
business  in  this  country,  the  attorney- 
general  said,  yet  it  is  the  only  non-adver¬ 
tiser  of  any  size  in  the  business  field. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  evil  acts  of  cor¬ 
rupt  officials,  wasteful  or  questionable 
expenditure  of  taxes,  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  failures  are  stressed  by  news¬ 
papers,  but  that  the  public  has  little  op¬ 
portunity’  to  study  the  efficient,  construc¬ 
tive  activities  of  state,  national  and  local 
governments. 

It  is  only  at  the  time  of  executive 
messages  that  the  latter  phase  of  gov¬ 
ernment  _  reaches  public  attention,  Mr. 
Ward  said,  in  urging  that  a  constructive, 
program  of  advertising  be  adopted  by 
the  various  goveriunent  activities 
which  directly  serve  the  public. 

More  than  600  advertising  men  from 
the  lower  lake  region  attended  the  two- 
day  convention.  The  Niagara  Falls 
Club  was  admitted  to  Affiliation  mem¬ 
bership,  and  first  steps  were  taken  to¬ 
ward  admitting  the  Columbus,  O.,  club, 
two  years  hence,  in  accordance  with  pre¬ 
cedent  of  the  organization. 

Speakers  included  leading  authorities 
on  various  phases  of  advertising. 

Joseph  F.  Melia,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  American,  discussed  the  trend  of 
business.  He  asserted  that  the  interna- 
tional^  bank  will  have  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  in  stabilizing  world  credit,  and  in 
tightening  or  loosening  the  credit  reins  in 
the  various  countries  as  need  of  either 
type  of  action  is  aprarent. 

Charles  Austin  Bates,  Chicago  sales 
counsellor,  cited  numerous  examples  of 
peat  business  that  has  been  developed 
by  sustained  advertising. 

Francis  B.  Frazee,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo, 
was  elected  Affiliation  president  for  the 
y^r.  Frank  S.  J.  Seldon  of  Ham- 
ilton,  Ont.,  was  elected  first  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Ralph  Barstow,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
second  vice-president;  and  J._Jay  Ful¬ 
ler,  secretory  and  treasurer.  Ttie  latter 
was  reelected  for  a  fourth  term. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  awarded  the  1931 
convention.  Akron,  O.,  submitted  an  in- 
vitetion  for  the  1932  meeting. 

An  _  elaborate  display  of  advertising 
material  and  media  was  shown  in  the 
Hotel  Staffer,  where  convention  sessions 
were  held. 

To  AdTortise  Apploa 

„  Henr^  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  58 
^st  Washington  street,  Chicago,  is 
^ndling  the  account  of  Apples  for 
Health,  ^  Inc.,  national  apple  advertising 
association,  which  plans  an  extensive 
campaign  this  year.  Schedules  will  be 
in  the  fall,  with  national 
advertising  carried  on  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  farm  papers  and  by  radio! 
Faul  Stork  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  E.  C  Wolcott  is  executive  sec¬ 
retory. 

Northrap  la  Cbicago 

Lorry  Northrop,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  associated  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,^rst  as  director  of  research  and  later 
as  dir^tor  of  service,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Usborn  Corporation  of  Chicago,  as  ac¬ 
count  representative. 

Opens  Chicago  Office 

L.  W.  Ramsey  Advertising  Company, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Davenport, 
la.,  has  opened  a  Chicago  office  in  the 
Carbide  &  Carbon  building,  230  North 
Michigan  avenue.  H.  M.  Dancer  is  in 
charge. 


GUNNISON  PROMOTES  RICE 

Named  Head  of  Media  Department, 

Succeeding  R.  J.  Chambers,  Resigned 

Charles  Rice  of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  media 
department  and 
account  executive 
for  the  Munson 
Steamship  Lines. 
He  succeeds  in 
this  capacity  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Chambers, 
who  will  locate 
in  Cleveland,  O. 

A  farewell  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club, 
Friday,  May  9, 
was  tendered  Mr. 
Chambers  by  the 
Chasles  Rice  organization. 

Gordon  Gross 
of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  copy  chief,  has  l^en  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  for  Life  Sav¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

CANADIAN  AGENCY  MERGER 

Crawford-Harri*  Service,  Vancouver, 
and  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Unite 

Consolidation  of  two  important  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  agencies,  the  Crawford- 
Harris  .Advertising  Service  of  Vancouver 
and  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  was  announced 
this  week.  The  former  agency  has 
branches  in  six  Western  Canada  cities, 
while  the  Gibbons  agency  maintains  of¬ 
fices  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  York 
and  London,  England. 

All  the  personnel  of  the  Crawford- 
Harris  Advertising  Service  is  retained 
under  the  name  Crawford-Harris,  Ltd., 
with  J.  J.  Gibbons  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  with  other  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  chosen  from  the  personnel  of  Craw¬ 
ford-Harris  Advertising  Service.  This 
new  concern,  besides  functioning  com¬ 
pletely  as  an  advertising  agency  in  its 
own  territory,  will  act  as  western  agents 
for  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  which  latter 
company  in  turn  will  act  as  eastern 
agents  for  Crawford-Harris,  Ltd. 

Won  Kayter  Prizei 

Two  Portland  (Ore.)  advertising  men, 
Robert  Smith  and  P.  J.  MacAuley  won 
two  first  prizes  offered  in  the  Kayser 
Hosiery  company’s  national  contest. 
MacAuley,  who  is  advertising  manager 
for  the  Meier  &  Frank  department  store, 
was  awarded  $1,500  as  the  grand  prize 
covering  all  classes  of  entries.  Smith, 
advertising  manager  for  the  Eastern 
Outfitting  company,  received  $.500  as 
first  prize  in  the  third  classification.  Of 
a  total  of  $5,000  in  prizes  offered  in  the 
contest,  $2,000  went  to  the  two  Portland 


Moore  Named  Comrie  Vice-President 

Roliert  E.  Moore,  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Grant  &  Wadsworth, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Frank  M.  Comrie  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  at  435  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  He  was  at  one 
time  an  executive  of  the  David  H.  Col- 
cord  Company  and  was  also  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Cable  Piano  Company. 

Orderpbone  Appoints  Grzy 

Kent’s  Orderphone  Company,  1214  At¬ 
lantic  avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has 
appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray,  Philadelphia, 
to  direct  its  advertising  account.  Trade 
papers  and  direct  advertising  will  be 
used  to  feature  the  company’s  Order- 
phone  for  restaurants,  hotels,  etc. 

StoTonz  Agency  Mores 

The  H.  &  J.  Stevens  Advertising 
agency.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  moved 
into  a  spacious  suite  in  the  Association 
of  Commerce  building.  Associated  with 
Joe  Stevens,  Jr.,  who  founded  the  firm, 
are  his  brother,  John  C.  Stevens,  treas¬ 
urer;  A.  Ward  Palmer,  Jr.,  secretory; 
Haland  J.  Rue  and  Ralph  Bolt. 


Girl  Wins  Essay  Award 

Miss  Mary  McDermott  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  was  the  winner  of 
$100  as  second  prize  in  the  essay  contest 
which  closed  the  recent  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  She  is  a  member  of  the  research 
department  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  agency. 

AGENCY  COMMITTEE  ENLARGED 

Seven  Non-Members  Added  to  Four-A 
Business  Paper  Group 

The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  has  added  associate 
members  to  its  Committee  on  Business 
Papers  from  among  non-member  agencies 
specializing  in  industrial  and  technical 
advertising,  according  to  announcement 
made  this  week  by  F.  R.  Gamble,  execu¬ 
tive  secretory. 

Invitations  to  sit  in  as  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  extended  by 
Committee  Chairman  Walther  Buchen, 
president,  the  Buchen  Company,  Chicago, 
and  have  been  accepted  by  the  following: 
O.  S.  Tyson,  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
W.  L.  Richard,  Rickard  &  Company, 
Inc.;  Roger  L.  Wensley,  G.  M.  Basford 
Co. ;  Gordon  A.  Reiley,  Powers-House 
Company ;  Paul  Teas,  Paul  Teas,  Inc. ; 
Russell  T.  Gray,  Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc. ; 
Geo.  J.  Kirkgasser,  Geo.  J.  Kirkgasser 
&  Co. 

New  Mi  Fevorita  Campaign 

Webster-Eisenlohr,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  Mi  Favorita  cigars,  are  opening  up 
new  territory  in  Georgia,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee.  Sales  are  being  increased 
substantially  by  means  of  new  plan  of 
close  co-operation  with  jobbers,  backed 
up  with  large  display  advertising  in  local 
newspapers.  The  campaign  is  being 
handled  by  the  Wales  Advertising  Com- 
panv.  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  Ac¬ 
count  Executive  Paul  A.  Werner. 

Kirtland-Engel  Company  Named 

Cosmopolitan  Travel  Service,  railway, 
steamship  and  escorted  tour  agents  of 
CThicago,  have  placed  their  advertising 
account  with  the  Kirtland-Engel  (Com¬ 
pany.  'The  large  variety  of  escorted 
tours  will  be  described  in  copy  to  be  run 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  middle 
west. 

FrankeU  To  Visit  Europe 

S.  W.  Frankel,  president  of  the  S.  W. 
Frankel  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  leaving  on  the  Leviathan  May 
24,  to  make  an  extended  tour  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  expected  to  return 
late  in  August.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Frankel. 

Rule  Williams*  Agency  Moves 

The  Rule  Williams  Advertising 
.\gency  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  moved 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  Bowker  Hamb¬ 
lin  building  at  201  Commercial  street. 
Otis  Carl  Williams  is  president  of  the 
agency  which  was  established  in  1927. 


PARTON  JOINS  ERWIN,  WASEY 

President  of  Wbite  and  Partoa  R«. 
signs — Will  Do  Research  Work 

Hugo  Parton,  president  of  White  and 
Parton,  has  joined  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Q, 
Graybar  Building,  New  York  City  ii! 
an  executive  capacity,  Mr.  Parton  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  advertising 
business,  having  been  for  many  yea^ 
associated  with  the  former  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Company  and  before  that  with  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company. 

It  is  understood  that  after  June  1,  the 
firm  of  White  and  Parton  will  relinguish 
its  agency  status  and  that  Percival  White 
will  conduct  the  business  as  a  marketing 
research  firm. 

Blanke  Joins  United  Agency 

Waldron  Everett  Blanke,  formerly  with 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York  City,  has  joined  the  mar¬ 
keting  counsel  and  research  department 
of  the  United  Advertising  .■\gency.  New 
York. 


Badger  &  Browning  Named 

The  Multibestos  Company  of  Walpole, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  brake  linings, 
etc.,  has  appointed  the  Boston  agency  of 
Badger  &  Browning  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising. 


BUlne-Thompson  Company,  321  Weat  44tli 
street.  New  York.  Will  place  the  advertlslna 
of  the  Music  Division  Panatropes,  radios  and 
records,  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  Warner 
Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Caldwell-Baker  Company,  Merchants  Bank 
bulldinfr,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Is  sending  ordeii 
on  Kingan  &  Company,  Indianapolis  packers, 
to  a  few  newspapers  in  scattered  territory. 

Fuller  tc  Smith,  ISOl  Euclid  avenne,  Clevs- 
land,  O.  Expect  to  do  some  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  very  shortly  on  the  Great  Lakes  Toors 
Association,  Petoskey, Michigan.  Also  expect  to 
use  abont  six  towns  on  the  new  refrigerator  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Also  may  use  some 
newspapers  on  the  Gainaday  Electric  Washer 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harrison-Bippey  Company,  Arcade  bnilding. 
St.  louls,  Mo.  Is  now  handling  the  acconnt 
of  the  James  F.  Ballard  Company,  St.  Looia 

Loomis-Baxter-Davis  &  Whalen,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Are  using  a  few  newspapers  in  the 
southwestern  territory  on  the  Tom  Thumb  Golf 
Company,  Chicago. 

HacManus,  Ino.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Is  issuing 
contracts  to  newspapers  on  the  Webster  Cigar 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mason  Warner  Company,  360  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  one  time  orders 
to  newspapers  on  Reid,  Mnrdoch  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Meldrum  tc  Fewsmith,  Ino.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Are  Issuing  additional  contracts  on  the  ConU- 
nental  Shares,  Inc,,  Cleveland. 

Chester  C.  Moreland  Company,  Provident  Bank 
bnilding,  Cincinnati,  O.  May  use  a  few  news¬ 
papers  on  L.  J.  Blakely  Company,  Covington. 
Kentucky,  manufacturers  of  bay  fever  and 
asthma  remedy. 

Fred  M.  RandaU  Company,  Book  building. 
Detroit,  Mich.  Is  issuing  contracts  to 
papers  on  the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland, 
Michigan. 

Sweeney  tc  James,  1632  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.  Will  use  a  list  of  newspapers  on  the 
Gabriel  Company  Snubbers,  Cleveland. 


uiwiffl  We  Keiel, 

^^^mther  Publisher. . .  • 

JAS  W.  WORTHINGTON 
MONROE  (L.)  NEWS^TAR^DI^-^ 

••It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  J,,irteen  years,  and  ^ 

reverse  his  personal  been  successfully 

the  subscription  campaign,  that  has  ju  efficiently  managed 

our  papers^  mV 

business  Company  certainly  made  good  with 

;Lr^sVog?n“-  a«n  Circulation  Campaign-^ 


(Lhe  (£harles  iartloule  (IiOinpani) 

Membei,  Setter  Business  Bureau 
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HERE’S 

ADVERTISING 

NEWS 

FROM  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CHECK-UP  OF  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  CARRIED  IN  LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS  DURING  THE  FIRST  OUARTER  OF  1930  SHOWS: 

THE  JOURNAL  carried  ....  2,092,020  Lines 

Second  paper  carried .  1,934,576  Lines 

Third  paper  carried .  1,523,648  Lines 

Fourth  paper  carried .  1 ,01 3,726  Lines 

The  Journal  led  its  nearest  competitor  by  157,444  lines  more  display  advertisinsi 


WHAT  CAUSES  THAT?  »  »  »  »  » 

National  advertisers  and  agency  folks  know  as  well  as  we  do  the  reason  for 
this  change  in  the  Portland  advertising  picture,  for  they  are  the  gentlemen  who 
chalk  up  the  sales  records.  Continually  increasing  orders  for  Journal  space  indicate 
that  The  Journal  can  and  does  do  a  thorough  selling  job  in  this  rich  market. 
Check  now  ...  Is  this  favorite  newspaper  of  the  Oregon  Country  on  your  list? 


GET  THE  MARKET 
PICTURE  .  »  .  . 

Pertinent  facts  about  the 
Portland  market  are  now 
available  in  an  attractive 
little  book  »  »  "Portland, 
World  Seaport  and  The 
Journal."  Send  fora  copy. 


dURNAL 

Jfjternoon  >•  Sunday 

PORTLAND  .  OREGON 


\yiLL  F.  HESSIAN,  Director  National  Advertising 


Rcprcicnted  N«tion«lly  by  REYNOLDS  -  FITZGERALD,  Inc.,  NEW^  YORK,  S  West  4Sth  Street 
♦  SAN  FRANCISCO,  58  Sutter  Street  ♦  CHICAGO,  S03  North  Webesh  Avenue  ♦  LOS 
ANGELES,  117  West  Ninth  Street  ♦  PHILADELPHIA,  1524  Chestnut  Street 
4  PORTLAND,  30a  Journel  Buildins  4  SEATTLE,  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Buildins. 
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GETS  DAILIES’  VIEWS 
ON  TARIFF  BILL 

N.  Y.  Telegram  Conduct*  National 
Poll  of  Paper*  Orer  50,000  Circu¬ 
lation  to  Learn  Opinion*  on 
Hawley-Smoot  Mea*ure 


Overwhelming  opposition  to  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  was  shown  in  a  nation-wide 
poll  of  newspapers  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Telegram.  Results,  published  by 
the  Scripps- Howard  paper,  May  14, 
showed  74  dailies  opposed  to  the  bill,  16 
in  favor  of  it  and  three  non-committal, 
out  of  the  93  replies  received  up  to  that 
time. 

In  sending  its  questiwinaire  by  tele¬ 
graph  the  Telegram  picked  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000  or  over.  In  states 
where  no  paper  of  50,000  circulation 
existed  the  leading  daily  of  each  state 
was  chosen.  In  this  manner  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  covered. 

The  poll,  suggested  by  Carl  Randau, 
telegraph  editor,  and  Walter  Lister,  news 
editor,  was  conducted  partly  as  a  means 
of  proving  that  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  were  not  the  only  papers 
opposing  the  tariff,  Lee  B.  Wood,  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  Telegram  and  other  Scripps-Howard 
papers  have  been  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
editorial  campaign  in  opposition  to  the 
Hawley-Smoot  measures  and  this  has 
brought  statements  from  many  senators 
and  representatives  that  the  newspapers 
of  that  organization  were  the  only  ones 
opi»sed  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Wood  ex¬ 
plained. 

Copies  of  the  symposium,  containing 
expressions  of  opinion  from  the  news¬ 
papers  answering  the  questionnaire,  have 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Wood  said. 


NEW  SPORTS  MAKEUP 


N.  Y.  ETening  World  Inaugurate* 
Sport*  “CoTer”  Edition 

A  change  in  makeup  was  effected  by 
the  New  York  Evening  World  this  week 
when  the  front  page  of  the  final  sports 
edition  was  given  over  entirely  to  base¬ 
ball  and  racing  results  and  late  sports 
news.  The  regular  page  one  carried 
through  earlier  editions  has  been  shifted 
to  page  three  and  presents  local  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  leads. 

The  shift  was  made  to  bring  about 
uniformity  on  the  sports  final  page  one, 
Editor  and  Pubusher  was  told  by  an 
Evening  World  executive. 

“The  breaking  up  of  the  front  page 
to  print  late  sports  results  seemed  to  us 
a  bad  practice,”  this  executive  said. 
“New  York  papers  generally  keep  a  solid 
and  readable  first  page,  working  up  to  a 
good  climax  with  the  Wall  Street  edi¬ 
tions,  but  when  they  come  to  the  sports 
final,  they  split  it  up  into  a  hodge-podge 
of  sports  and  general  news.  The  Even¬ 
ing  World  has  adopted  this  new  makeup 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  as  a 
service  to  sport  fans.” 

Arrangement  of  sports  news  in  the 
Morning  World  also  was  remodeled  this 
week  with  sports  leading  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  This  page  formerly 
carried  general  news  and  a  cartoon  by 
Will  B.  Johnstone.  The  cartoon  has 
been  shift^  forward  in  the  paper. 


CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 


Maury  S.  Wei*iger  With  Mempht* 
Appeal  Paper*  25  Year* 

Maury  S.  Weisiger,  in  charge  of  all 
local  advertising  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Ap(>eal, 
last  week  celebrated  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  connection  with  the  business 
and  advertising  departments  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Weisiger  started  work  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  as  an  office  clerk.  He 
later  was  made  an  advertising  salesman 
and  has  held  his  present  position  for 
several  years. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  PROMOTES  THREE 


McCaw  Succeed*  the  Late  J.  F.  Te- 
beau — McNeil  and  Rae  Advanced 

R.  H.  McCaw,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  this  week  to  the  post  left  vacant 
by  the  death  May  6,  of  Joseph  F.  Teb^u, 
assistant  managing  editor.  Neil  McNeil, 
night  city  editor,  was  promoted  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  McCaw  and  Bruce  Rae  was 
transferred  from  the  city  staff  to  the 
night  city  desk. 

Mr.  McCaw  was  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Globe ^  and 
gained  his  early  newspaper  experience 
on  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta  newspapers. 


BIG  BANQUET  CLOSES 
JOURNAUSM  WEEK 


Newspaper  Printed  in  Ballroom  During 
the  Dinner  Distributed  to  Guest* 
at  Columbia-— Strong  Ad¬ 
dresses  Session 


Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  closing  session  last 
Friday  of  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  He 
advised  students  of  journalism^  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  broad  training  in  business  as 
well  as  newspaper  writing  and  reporting. 

Elmo  Scott  Watson,  publisher  of  the 
Publishers  Auxiliary;  J.  D.  Shoop, 
Albany  (Mo.)  Capital;  F.  E.  Shofield, 
Editia  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  and  K.  F.  Bald¬ 
ridge,  of  Bloomfield,  la.,  also  spoke. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
present  at  the  “Made  in  the  Printing 
Office”  banquet  Friday  evening,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  of  the  university  and 
dean  of  the  school  of  jouriwlism.  Dr. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Prittwitz  und 
Gaffron,  ambassador  from  Germ^y  to 
the  United  States,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dinner.  Other  speakers 
and  guests  of  honor  included  Giovernor 
Henry  S.  Caulfield,  of  Missouri,  H.  J. 
Blanton,  E.  E.  Swain,  and  Jose  Santos 
Gollan.  Messages  were  read  from 
President  Hoover,  Secretary  Stimson, 
and  Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  editor  of  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires. 

A  replica  of  the  Missouri  Cassette 
founded  in  1808  and  a  modern  newspaper 
published  in  the  ball  room  during  the  ban¬ 
quet,  containing  an  account  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  speech,  were  distributed  to  the 
guests.  A  United  Press  wire  on  the 
banquet  floor  received  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Informal  discussions  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  on  Saturday  closed  the 
week. 

A  full  account  of  the  first  four  days 
of  the  gathering  was  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 


MASQUERADED  AS  NURSE 


Cincinnati  Po*t  Writer  Invaded  Hos¬ 
pital  to  Get  “Jake"  Poison  Stories 

To  get  first-hand  stories  from  victims 
of  “Jake”  poison  liquor,  Ruth  Neeley, 
special  writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
donned  a  nurse’s  uniform  recently  at  the 
General  Hospital,  where  a  ward  was 
given  over  to  these  cases,  and  talked  to 
the  sufferers. 

Her  experiences  and  the  knowledge 
she  picked  up  were  printed  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Post.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  the  results  of  her  work  were 
used  by  special  government  investiga¬ 
tors  for  the  conviction  of  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
concoction. 


SPEEDED  FIRE  EDITION 

Residents  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  which 
suffered  a  $5,000,000  fire  last  week,  were 
able  to  read  of  the  conflaj^ation  while 
it  was  at  its  height.  A  special  edition  on 
the  fire  was  run  off  by  the  Boston  DaUy 
Record  and  rushed  to  the  stricken  city 
in  trucks  escorted  by  state  police.  “Cy” 
Murphy,  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
took  six  newsboys  with  him  and  drafted 
24  more  in  Nashua. 


EDITOR  ACQUITTED  ON 
LIBEL  CHARGE 


A.  R.  Sauer,  Editor  of  San  Diego 
Weekly,  Wa*  Charged  Crim¬ 
inally  Libelling  Local 
Judge 


A.  R.  Sauer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Herald,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  charged  for  the  11th  time  with 
criminal  libel,  was  acquitted  recently  of 
a  charge  of  having  criminally  libelled 
Superior  Judge  C.  M.  Andrews. 

Sauer  was  charged  with  libel  by  Judge 
Andrews  in  publishing  an  article  on 
March  13  attacking  selection  of  the  1930 
grand  jury  in  Andrews’  court. 

The  jury  retired  at  4:15  and  brought 
in  a  verdict  at  8:30.  On  the  first  ballot 
the  vote  was  11  to  1  for  acquittal  of  the 
78-year-old-publisher,  and  remained  so 
until  the  jurors  adjourned  deliberations 
to  go  to  dinner.  The  one  reluctant  vote 
was  that  of  a  woman  j  uror,  one  of  seven 
women  on  the  jury.  After  dinner  she 
changed  her  vote  and  joined  the  majority. 

The  defense  was  able  to  bring  about 
the  fact  that  Judge  Andrews,  complain¬ 
ing  witness  in  the  case,  had  cited  Sauer 
to  appear  before  him  for  contempt  of 
court.  That  matter  is  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  apellate  court  in  California  on 
Sauer’s  petition  for  a  writ  prohibiting 
Judge  Andrews  from  personally  hearing 
the  proceedings.  The  jury  in  the  libel 
action  was  instructed  to  disregard  the 
contempt  proceedings  in  the  higher  court. 

Judge  Andrews  was  the  first  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  Selection  of  men 
for  grand  jury  duty  had  been  attacked 
by  Sauer  in  his  article  of  March  13  in 
which  he  had  implied  that  Judge  An¬ 
drews,  before  whom  they  were  drawn, 
had  selected  them.  The  judge  explained 
that  he  had  proposed  Ed  Fletcher,  Frank 
Belcher  and  George  Burnham,  prominent 
local  bankers,  whose  names  were  drawn 
but  that  at  the  time  he  had  submitted  his 
list  of  names  in  common  with  other 
judges  of  the  superior  court.  He  had 
no  intimation  that  any  of  those  names 
he  had  submitted  would  be  even  remotely 
connected  with  future  litigation. 

Sauer,  in  explaining  his  article,  said 
that  he  had  been  prompted  by  no  per¬ 
sonal  animus  and  had  sought  merely  to 
warn  the_  public  of  what  he  thought  was 
an  injustice.  He  said  he  was  continually 
amazed  at  the  way  the  public  was  being 
“gypped”  and  that  he  had  the  public  in¬ 
terest  at  heart  in  exposing  everything. 


NEW  PICTURE  EDITOR 

E.  S.  Banks,  formerly  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  American  and  the  Philadelphia 
Sun,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger _  and  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  picture  desk  handling  photographs 
and  ^otographic  assignments  for  the 
news  departments  only.  His  assistants 
Bre_  John  Hunter  and  Davis  Conn. 
Major  Frank  L.  Nelson,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  pictorial  and  roto¬ 
gravure  editor  of  the  Ledger,  remains 
in  that  position. 


305,073 

was  the  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  Sun  (morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

APRIL,  1930 

'The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
April,  1930,  was  199,364. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SiSlS&:  SUN 

Morning  Sunday  Evening 


STARTS  TABLOID  IN  NYACK 


Lee  Von  Carl*bau*en  1*  Publuk^ 
With  Husband  Managing  Editor  ' 

Publication  of  the  Nyack  (N.Yl 
Rockland  Reporter  was  started  rec^l 
by  Lee  Von  Carlshausen,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  World,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  and  New  York  Tribuvi 
and  wife  of  Bud  Von  CarlsluusoL 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Rc^ 
land  County  News  Service  and  Advertis^ 
ing  Agency  of  Nyack,  who  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

The  new  daily  is  a  five  column  tabloid 
paper  in  the  morning  field,  serving  Rock- 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  County 
N.  J.  Charles  Lissner,  who  formerly 
did  special  work  for  the  New  Vork 
Times,  in  county  editor.  i 

The  publisher  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Dumont  (N.J.)  Reporter,  a  weddy, 
Applications  have  been  made  by  the 
Nyack  tabloid  for  membership  in  the 
A.P.  and  the  A.B.C. 


SENTENCE  SUSPENDED 


Court  Grant*  Leniency  to  Victor  S. 

Polachek,  Jr.,  on  Libel  Charge* 

Retracting  pleas  of  not  guilty  and  en¬ 
tering  pleas  of  non  vult  in  quarter  ses¬ 
sion  court  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  two  in¬ 
dictments  charging  criminal  libel,  Victor 
S.  Polachek,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Elisa¬ 
beth  Times  Herald,  received  a  suspended 
sentence. 

The  indictments  charged  criminal  libel 
of  Prosecutor  Abe  J.  David  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Prosecutor  John  B.  Walsh  by  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Times  Herald  on  Mardi 
30  of  an  article  and  an  editorial  on  the 
conviction  and  trial  of  Daniel  Grosso, 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  John  0. 
mail  truck  driver,  in  a  hold-up  in  Elia- 
beth  in  October,  1926.  In  asking  clem¬ 
ency  for  his  client,  counsel  for  Polachek 
said  the  defendant  stood  ready  to  make 
a  retraction  in  as  conspicuous  a  manner 
as  the  original  article  was  printed. 


1^  RUIT  and  vegetable 
yields  in  Florida  have 
been  so  profitable  this 
season  —  winter  visitors 
increased  in  such  un-^ 
precedented  number  — 
“Florida’s  Foremost 
Newspaper’’  olTers  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  value 
in  introducing  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  assured  sum¬ 
mer  buying  markets. 


^hc  .Florida  ^imw- Union 


JACKSONVIU.E.KLA. 


Expansion 


Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Specialising  in  Sewtpaper 
Engineering 

loot  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


Washington  Is  Growing — Fast  and  Substantially 


New  York  Office: 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


All  this  means  that  the  Washington  Market,  comprising  the  National  Capital  and  the 
25-mile  radius  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  of  major  importance — a  consumer  of 
both  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries.  A  market  meriting  the  attention  of  every  worth¬ 
while  product. 


The  National  Capital  is  undergoing  a  great  evolution  —  led  by  a  consistent  increase 
in  population;  a  pronounced  expansion  in  building  operations,  including  the  Federal 
Government’s  $200,000,000.00  program;  and  many  millions  more  of  private  develop¬ 
ment.  Washington  is  credited  with  the  largest  increase  in  automobile  ownership  of 
any  state  in  the  country;  and  other  natural  results  of  pronounced  prosperity. 


And  the  Star — Evening  and  Sunday — keeps  pace  with  this  growth,  maintaining  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  circulation  and  reader  confidence — making  it  the  ONE  medium  necessary  to  cover 
completely  and  properly  this  field — AND  THE  ONLY  ONE,  thus  adding  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  COST  to  MAXIMUM  COVERAGE. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Member 

The  100,000  Group 
of  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

Lake  Michigan  Building 
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LIMA  NEWS  DEMURRER 
UPHELD  IN  SUIT 


$65,000-D«inage  Action  of  Former 
City  Commissioner  Thrown  Out  of 
Court — Plaintiff  Has  Until  May  31 
to  ReBle  Suit 


The  /Ama  (O.)  News  emerged  tem¬ 
porarily  victorious  last  week  from  a 
165,00)  libel  suit  of  former  city  commis¬ 
sioner  Corbin  N.  Shook,  when  a  de¬ 
murrer  of  the  News  to  the  amended  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff  was  sustained  by 
Judge  Fred  C.  Becker  in  common  pleas 
court.  This  action  permits  filing  of  a 
new  amended  petition  by  May  M,  and 
unless  this  is  done  the  case  is  out  of  court. 

News  articles  and  editorials  following 
the  resignation  of  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  the  basis  of  the  suit.  The 
resignation  left  a  board  composed  of 
four  members.  Shook  and  Edwin  Blank 
being  labor  party  commissioners.  One 
of  the  others,  J.  A.  Hartley,  went  on  a 
leave  of  absence,  after  which,  the  News 
charged.  Shook  and  Blank  tried  to  force 
the  fourth  member  of  the  board,  Earl  C. 
Rohn,  to  commission  meetings  in  order 
that  a  quorum  might  be  had  which  would 
permit  the  labor  commissioners  to  name 
a  fifth  member  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
News  stoutly  opposed  this  action,  charg¬ 
ing  that  Shook  had  offered  $100  to  the 
sheriff  to  serve  a  court  writ  on  Rohn 
forcing  him  to  attend  a  commission 
meeting. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Becker  holds  that 
public  servants  place  themselves  open  to 
criticism  when  assuming  official  capaci¬ 
ties,  but  that  criticism  of  their  acts  as 
public  employees  cannot  extend  to  their 
private  business.  He  denied  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  News  reflected  on  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  business,  which  was  job  printing. 


ELECTED  TO  A.N.P.A. 

The  Kenosha  (VV’is.)  Evening  Ne^'s 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


SPECIAL  TRAIN  CHARTERED 


Chicago  A.  F.  A.  Delegate*  to  Leave 
for  Waskingtoa  May  17 

Chicago  delegates  to  the  convention 
in  Wellington  of  'the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  will  assist  in  the 
birthday  celebration  of  the  Capitol 
Limited,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Washington.  An 
Advertising  Special  will  be  run  May  17. 

John  Cook,  division  passenger  agent 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  will 
personally  accompany  the  party  to 
Washin^on.  The  Carlton  hotel  will  ^ 
the  official  headquarters  for  the  Chicago 
delegation. 

John  J.  Foley  of  A.  C.  Allyn  &  Co. 
is  chairman  of  the  Chicago  convention 
committee.  Other  members  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  committee  are  Robert  J. 
Virtue  of  Charles  H.  Eddy  Company; 
E.  H.  Aberdeen,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company;  Basil 
Church,  Capper  Publications;  O.  C. 
Harn,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and 
Robert  G.  Marshall,  R.  G.  Marshall 
Letter  Company. 


WELSH  REAPPOINTED 


Editor  Renamed  City  Manager  in 
Grand  Rapid*  at  $15,000  Salary 

City  Manager  George  W.  Welsh  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publisher  of  the 
Gr<md  Rapids  Chronicle,  weekly,  and  the 
United  Weeklies,  has  been  reappointed 
for  another  year  by  the  city  commission 
at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  the  highest  ever 
paid  a  Grand  Rapids  city  official.  Welsh 
had  served  his  first  year  for  one  dollar, 
declining  a  salary  of  $12,000  because  the 
city  was  facing  a  deficit  of  $1,300,000  at 
that  time.  The  deficit  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  erased. 

Welsh  is  a  former  lieutenant  governor 
of  Michigan  and  has  been  interested  in 
politics  man^  years.  He  always  has  de¬ 
rived  his  principal  income  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  biuiness. 


ARKANSAS  PAPERS  APPOINT 

The  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  national  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Daily 
Courier-News  and  the  Hope  (Ark.) 
Daily  News. 


N.Y.  TELEGRAM  HAS  NEW 
NATIONAL  MANAGER 


Jame*  B.  Jone*  Succeed*  G.  W.  Min- 
*ter  —  Automobile  Adverti*ing 
Now  Handled  Through  Na¬ 
tional  Department 


James  B.  Jones,  manager  of  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  on  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  appointed  this  week  to  the 
post  of  national 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  succeeding 
G.  W.  Minster, 
resigned.  He  will 
continue  in 
charge  of  the 
automobile  ac¬ 
counts,  bringing 
that  classification 
into  the  national 
department. 

Mr.  Jones  start¬ 
ed  newspaper 
work  12  years 
ago  on  the  New 
York  Times  as  a 
telephone  classified  advertising  solicitor. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Following  the  acquisition  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald  and  the  New  York 
Telegram  by  the  Munsey  Company,  Mr. 
Jones  joined  that  organization  as  assist¬ 
ant  classified  manager  of  the  combined 
departments  of  both  papers.  From  that 
position  he  advanced  to  the  classified 
managership  of  the  Telegram  and  later 
he  transferred  to  the  display  advertising 
department  where  he  has  been  for  the 
past  eight  years. 


LIBEL  SUIT  NEARS  END 


Ogden  Standard-Examiner  Attorney* 

Presenting  Rebuttal  Argument* 

Ogden,  Utah,  May  14 — Stuart  P. 
Dobbs,  counsel  for  Commissioner  Fred 

E.  Williams  in  his  $100,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Ogden  Standard  Examiner, 
comoleted  arguments  on  Wednesday  and 

F.  C  Loofbourow  started  argument  for 
the  defense. 

Counsel  for  Commissioner  Williams 
closed  their  rebuttal  testimony  Tuesday 
and  the  newspaper  started  its  rebuttal 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  continued  it 
Wednesday.  Dr.  Joseph  Greeves  of 
T>ogan,  bacteriologist,  testifying  for 
Williams,  said  the  typhoid  epidemic  had 
its  source  in  restaurants  and  not  in  the 
water  supply.  He  said  14  of  the  16 
patients  were  men.  and  more  women 
would  have  contracted  the  disease  had 
it  been  scattered  by  the  water  supply. 

The  newspaper  maintains  Wheeler 
Creek  water  was  the  source  of  the 
typhoid  epidemic. 

Commissioner  Williams,  who  had 
charge  of  the  local  water  supnly,  sued 
the  new’spaper  after  it  charged  that  creek 
water  had  been  run  into  the  city  mains 
by  the  water  department. 


PRESS  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Northwest  Arkansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  May  5  at  Eureka 
Springs  elected  Rufus  J.  Nelson,  Fay- 
eticville  Arkansas  Countryman,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Ertie  O.  Allred,  Green  Forest 
Tribune,  secretary.  The  proposed  cir¬ 
culation  audit  system  was  discussed  by 
Erwin  Funk,  editor  of  the  Rogers 
Democrat.  John  P.  Stafford,  Springdale 
News,  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association,  was  present. 


ELKS  ENTERTAIN  NEWSBOYS 

Newsboys  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  the  Elks  Circus  in  Worcester 
May  12. 


MEMBER  100,000  GROUP  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Tire  City  Leads 
In  Ownership 
Of  Automobiles! 


AKRON  OWNS  129  AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile  ownership  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  standard  of  living  in  a 
community. 

And  Akron,  Ohio,  where  more  than  half 
of  the  world’s  tires  are  manufactured,  ha$ 

1 29  automobiles  in  operation  for  each 
100  families! 

Youngstown  has  118,  Columbus  109, 
Dayton  90,  Cleveland  84,  Cincinnati  77, 
Boston  74,  Philadelphia  59,  Chicago  57 
and  New  York  49. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions  about  thid 
market  for  automobiles  and  accessories 
and  all  other  commodities.  Then  select 
the  one  medium  that  truly  covers  it, 
namely  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

First  In  Ohio,  Fourth  In  The  Nation 
In  Six-Day  Linage  For  1928-1929 

CIRCULATION  69,777— A  Lead  Of  12,354 
Over  The  Nearest  Competitor 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  HNLEY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  LOS  ANGELES 
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Only  Ten  Other  Cities  in  the  United  States 

have  a  daily  newspaper  with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune* 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune — Circulation  by  Counties  in  Iowa 


.  *nd  County  Seat 


fkicluji 


IVUwai 


Number 

Families 

Daily 

Sunday 

.  3,049 

2,079 

967 

.  2,284 

1,331 

476 

.  3,696 

251 

574 

.  6,365 

1,465 

1,8.39 

.  2,681 

1,814 

790 

.  5,153 

583 

987 

.  12,718 

675 

4,888 

.  6,546 

3,841 

3,949 

.  3,735 

409 

876 

.  4,051 

354 

852 

.  4,121 

1,872 

1,852 

.  3,998 

667 

921 

.  3,949 

2,788 

2,039 

.  4,842 

3,630 

2,543 

.  4,247 

2,153 

1,803 

.  3,749 

290 

653 

.  8,302 

1,961 

4,100 

.  3,692 

399 

1,144 

.  3,358 

788 

9.38 

.  2,232 

1,731 

840 

.  3,441 

1.278 

1.562 

.  5,424 

361 

945 

.  10,070 

150 

1,456 

.  4,522 

1,710 

1,270 

.  5,631 

5.657 

4,036 

.  2,683 

718 

496 

.  3.417 

2,560 

1,096 

.  3,984 

236 

545 

.  8,420 

13 

1,266 

.  2,386 

1,430 

1.146 

.  13.273 

131 

1,652 

.  2,876 

2,079 

1,307 

.  6,540 

762 

1.502 

County  and  County  Seat 
Charles 


N  umber 

.  Families  Daily  Sunday 

Floyd,  Charles  City  .  3,969  824  1,639 

Franklin,  Hampton  .  3,553  1,802  1,216 

Fremont,  Sidney  .  3,334  226  365 

Greene,  Jefferson  .  3,576  3,453  1,866 

Grundy,  Grundy  Center .  3,117  913  985 

Guthrie,  Guthrie  Center .  .3,779  3,908  1,748 

Hamilton,  Webster  City .  4,586  3,025  2,239 

Hancock,  Garner  .  3,228  1,566  1,036 

Hardin,  Eldora  .  4,960  4,180  2,525 

Harrison.  I.ogan  .  5,266  303  440 

Henry,  Mount  Pleasant  .  3.816  239  847 

Howard,  Cresco  .  2,958  407  705 

Humboldt.  Humboldt  .  2,822  1,808  1,316 

Ida,  Ida  Grove  .  2,582  434  970 

Iowa,  Marengo  .  4,002  1,491  1,039 

Jackson,  Maquoketa  .  4,301  166  776 

Jayter,  Newton  .  6,365  6,416  4.384 

Jefferson,  Fairfield  .  3,641  568  1,227 

Johnson.  Iowa  City .  6,636  1,050  2,736 

Jones,  Anamosa  .  3,960  264  596 

Keokuk.  .Sigourney  .  4,450  2,393  1,672 

Kossuth.  Algona  .  5,579  3,330  2,120 

Fee.  Keokuk  .  8,575  199  1,468 

Finn,  Cedar  Rapids  .  17,809  865  2.735 

Fouisa,  Wapello  .  2,607  219  SOI 

Fucas,  Chariton  .  3,460  2,640  1,570 

Fyon.  Rock  Rapids .  3,441  123  673 

Madison,  Winterset  .  3,260  2,988  1.253 

Mahaska.  Oskaloosa  .  5,921  2,558  2,485 

Marion.  Knoxville  .  5.488  4,994  2,807 

•Marshall.  Marshalltown  .  7,346  1,946  3,924 

Mills,  Glenwood  .  3,036  200  318 

Mitchell,  Osage  .  3,197  975  907 


Number 

County  and  County  Seat  Families  Daily  Sunday 

Monona,  Onawa  .  3,722  245  760 

•Monroe,  Albia  .  4,540  1,922  1,292 

Montgomery,  Red  Oak  .  3,683  1,227  971 

Muscatine,  Muscatine  .  6,468  267  1,427 

O’Brien,  Primghar  .  4,061  608  1,229 

Osceola.  Sibley  .  2,229  247  571 

Page,  Clarinda  .  5,194  1,756  1,377 

Palo  Alto,  Emmetsburg .  3,363  2,157  1,418 

Plymouth.  Fe  Mars  .  5,273  78  709 

Pocahontas,  Pocahontas  .  3,393  2,237  1,734 

Polk.  Des  Moines  .  45,287  79,125  45.463 

Pottawattamie.  Council  Bluffs .  14,527  433  704 

Poweshiek,  Montezuma  .  4,042  3,728  2,369 

Ringgold,  Mount  Ayr  .  2,674  1,975  728 

.S.ac.  .Sac  City  .  3.836  1.747  1,535 

Scott,  Davenport  .  15,528  259  3,446 

.Shelby,  Harlan  .  3,598  847  740 

•Sioux,  Orange  City .  5,932  144  713 

Story,  Nevada  .  6.595  6,348  5,350 

T.ima.  Toledo .  4.903  16,699  1,576 

Taylor,  Bradford  .  3.383  2.122  936 

Union.  Creston  .  3,700  2,575  1,886 

Van  Buren.  Keosauqua  .  3,032  618  585 

Wapello,  Ottumwa  .  9,508  1,025  3,437 

Warren.  Indianola  .  3,891  2,638  1,887 

Washington,  Washington  .  4,304  915  1,181 

Wayne,  Corydon  .  3,258  2,.300  1.121 

Webster,  Fort  Dodge  .  9,140  2,704  4,94.3 

Winnebago,  Forest  City .  2,963  1,368  1,017 

VVinn'-shiek,  Decorah  .  4,778  376  867 

W(K>dburv.  Sioux  City .  21,692  201  3,996 

Worth,  North  wood  .  2,518  666  644 

Wright,  Clarion  .  4,523  3,620  2,536 


Diuly  Circulation  more  than  240,000 — Sunday  more  than  200,000 
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'^HE  History  of  G>-operative  News- 

Gathering  in  the  United  States,  by 
Victor  Rosewater,  may  truly  be  called  a 
distinguished  and  exhaustive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  American  journal¬ 
ism,  and  it  will  no  doubt  remain  the 
standard  book  on  press  associations  for 
many  years.  The  publisher  is  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  and  the  price  $3.50. 

Its  author  is  a  newspaper  man  of  long 
experience,  and  an  indefatigable  digger 
into  records  of  the  past.  The  amoimt  of 
labor  which  the  book  represents  is  tre¬ 
mendous. 

Information  and  original  papers  pre¬ 
serve  by  Mr.  Rosewater’s  father,  an 
old-time  telegrapher  and  latter  eitor, 
prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  creating  the 
volume. 

The  swift,  fascinating  narrative  which 
could  have  t^ome  dull  in  less  able  hands 
marches  swiftly  and  easily  along  from 
the  crude  beginning  of  meeting  with 
rowboats,  the  ships  which  brought  mail 
ae  news  from  Europe. 

Here  was  the  first  evidence  of  real  en¬ 
terprise,  to  be  followed  by  the  earliest 
news  combinations  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  harbor  information.  'Then 
came  rival  horse  expresses,  to  be  aided 
later  by  railway  expresses. 

Exciting  exploits  are  revealed  when 
transatlantic  steamers  shortened  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  Europe  and  Halifax,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  New  York;  of  how  dummy 
packages  were  hurled  from  incoming 
shiiK  to  fool  rivals  in  the  news  agency 
business ;  how  signalling  by  flags  of 
stock  market  news  was  interpreted  to 
signify  the  choice  of  a  presidential  can¬ 
didate  by  an  unobservant  watcher,  witn 
the  result  that  the  news  was  printed  in 
New  England  a  day  before  it  happened 
in  Baltimore ;  how  first  the  Mexican 
War  and  then  the  Civil  War  speeded  up 
the  delivery  of  dispatches  and  the 
htmger  of  the  p<^ulace  for  up-to-the 
minute  news,  and  many  other  details  of 
the  early  period. 

Difficulties  with  the  telegraph  caused 
the  Associated  Press  to  come  into  being, 
the  author  points  out  Here  caretully 
gathered  details  begin  to  mount  in  bulk, 
but  Mr.  Rosewater  carries  the  reader’s 
interest  oyer  them  and  into  the  controv¬ 
ersies  which  were  continuous  for  many 
years. 

'Then  he  shows  the  appearance  and  the 
costly  combat  between  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  other  present 
(by  organizatians,  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  C(xisolidated  Press, 
Federated  Press  and  others. 

The  volume  has  an  appendix  giving 
the  regulations  of  the  General  News  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
drafted  in  1856,  ano^er  presenting  the 
by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  of  New 
York,  and,  lastly,  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Illustrations  of  great  interest  are 
scattered  through  the  bwk,  showing  the 
likenesses  of  many  famous  newspaper 
men,  including  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Horace  Greeley, 

rph  Medill,  Charles  A.  Ebna,  Edward 
Scripps,  Melville  E.  Stone,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Lawson. 

Vi<rtor  Rosewater  has  done  a  go<xl  job. 
— D.K.W. 

*  *  • 

JOHN  TALMAN  is  the  author  of  a 
book  of  verse,  ‘‘The  Field  of  Gettys¬ 
burg”  which  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Bellemin  Press,  Amity,  Ore.  No  less 
an  American  personage  than  Edwin 
Markham  contributes  an  introduction  to 
the  volume. 

In  these  verses  Mr.  Talman  treads 
again  the  battlefield  that  has  captivated 
the  fancy  of  many  writers.  He  tells  a 
continued  story  of  love  and  war,  suiting 
the  meter  to  ^e  action,  and  CKcasionally 
breaks  into  a  jyrical  phase  that  breaks 
up  the  militiaristic  swing  of  the  work. 
Altogether  Mr.  Talman  tells  an  absorbing 
story  in  a  romantic  style  that  shows  the 


keen  zest  of  the  man,  and  his  earnestness. 

Mr.  Markham  in  his  introduction  says: 

John  Talman  if  one  whose  ^oung  ears  caught 
the  echo  of  this  terrific  collision  of  men  and 
guns.  In  this  poetic  record,  he  recalls  it  all — 
the  soft  summer  hours,  the  embattled  lines 
awaiting  the  order,  the  dash  and  dare  of  the 
onset,  toe  unsurpassable  courage,  the  inrush  of 
the  shadow  of  death;  then  the  final  victory, 
costly  even  to  the  winners,  costly  in  the  waste 
of  young  eager  life,  costly  in  the  tears  and 
broken  hearts  of  waiting  and  hoping  mothers. 

He  knows  every  detail  of  the  terrific  drama: 
and  he  has  woven  into  it  the  golden  thread  of 
a  story  of  romantic  love. 

Several  of  the  verses  in  the  book  have 
been  printed  in  newspapers,  one  of  which, 
‘“The  Song  of  the  Bullet”  is  particularly 
zestful  and  red-blooded.  The  cohesive¬ 
ness  of  the  work,  and  its  steady  forward 
march,  make  it  a  volume  well  worth  the 
time  it  takes  to  read  it,  and  worth  the 
extra  time  you  are  bound  to  put  on  it 
once  you  have  taken  it  up. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

'^HE  Editorial  Page.  By  Robert  W. 

Jones.  New  York.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  $2. 

The  author  of  this  handy  manual 
quotes  Arthur  Brisbane  as  writing  that 
^itorial  writing  may  be  defined  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  the  art  of  saying  in  a  common¬ 
place  and  inoffensive  way  what  every¬ 
body  knew  long  ago,  and  that  the  bit¬ 
tern  carrying  on  his  trade  by  the  side 
of  some  swamp  is  about  as  influential 
as  ten  ordinary  editorial  writers  rolled 
into  one. 

'This  is  the  text  that  the  author, 
Robert  W.  Jones,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  in  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  uses  as  a  warning  to  editorial 
writers,  and  in  this  book  endeavors  to 
show  them  how  to  avoid  being  mere 
space  fillers. 

The  mechanics  of  editorial  writing, 
as  well  as  the  broad  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  pcdicy  to  which  editorials  are  as¬ 
sociate^  are  clearly  outlined. 

'The  author  approaches  his  subject  from 
both  the  editorial  workshop  and  the  class- 
r(X)m,  taking  up  step  by  step  the  typical 
newspaper’s  relations  with  the  public  and 
the  influential  citizens  of  the  community. 
Helpful  hints  on  libel  are  included. 

Examples  of  editorial  pages  of  the  New 
York  fVorld,  New  York  Times,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Chicago  Tribune  are  shown  in  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  These,  with  the 
Boston  Transcript,  Professor  Jones  con¬ 
siders  among  the  best  editorial  pages  in 
America  for  study  and  wealth  of  ideas. 

He  sees  an  increasing  trend  toward 
editorial  cartoons  and  pictures  on  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  recommends  short  editorials, 
and  gives  suggestions  on  make-up  and 
many  other  details  of  the  editorial 
writer’s  job. — ^D.K.W. 

*  *  * 

TPHE  question, ‘‘Is  Journalism  a  Profes- 
-*-sion?”  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
John  E.  Drewry  in  the  April-June  issue 
of  the  Sewanee  Review  quarterly.  An  in¬ 
teresting  objection  made  by  a  news  editor 
is  offered  by  Mr.  Drewry  in  the  course 
of  his  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the 
American  press.  After  listening  pa¬ 
tiently  to  a  group  of  lawyers,  physicians, 
teachers  and  preachers,  the  editor  said: 

‘‘Gentlemen,  as  you  see,  this  office  has 
two  d(X}rs  at  opposite  encls  of  the  room. 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  within 
sixty  seconds  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler  *  *  ♦  is  to  enter  the  door  at  my 
left,  and  Gloria  Swanson  the  dcxir  to  my 
right.  To  which  door  would  your  eyes 
turn  first?  That,  in  a  measure,  is  a 
statement  of  my  problem  as  news  editor 
of  a  newspaper.” — D.  R. 

AGENCY  INCORPORATED 

Whiting  &  Stevens,  Inc.,  431  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rate  to  conduct  a  general  advertising 
business.  The  company’s  capitalization 
consists  of  $24,000  preferred  and  $1,000 
common  stock.  Incorporators  are  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Stevens,  C.  W.  Stevens  and  G.  M. 
Stevens. 


li 


"MATT" 

MORLEY 

says: 


"Morley  Mats  run  true  to  form. 
Since  our  adoption  of  these 
mats  we’ve  speeded  up  work, 
produced  cleaner  printing,  cut 
down  costs  generally  in  the 
stereo  room.  We’re  sticking  to 
Morley.^^ 

Morley  Mats  are  now  sold 
exclusively  through  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpo¬ 
ration,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

IMANUFAaURlNG  COMPANY 
PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 

MATS 
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For  Increased 
Production = 


— arrange  these 
three  loose 
threads  .... 


Ihe  truism  that  Produdion  depends  on  men 
and  materials  is  ever  apparent  to  publishing  executives.  In  the  compos¬ 
ing-room  efficient,  economical  produdion  is  attained  only  by  the  perfed 
co-ordination  of  three  loose  threads:  man-power,  copy  and  equipment. 

One  display  Linotype  will  clarify  the  produdion  problem.  It  will 
relieve.two — and  at  times  three — other  Linotypes  of  sufficient  work  to 
give  you  more  operators  and  more  machines  on  draight-away  copy.  And 
the  display  operator  alone  does  the  work  that  two,  three  or  more  men  did 
before — without  crowding  himself  or  the  machine. 

Watch  composing-room  produdion!  Often  your  line  rate  is  almod 
eaten  up  by  cod  per  inch.  Increased  produdion  and  produdive  economy 
are  the  only  possible  way  you  can  escape  cods  running  into  red,  and  losses 
mounting  higher  monthly. 

Send  for  a  Linotype  man.  He’ll  be  glad  to  “sit  in”  with  your  fore¬ 
man,  help  him  work  out  composing-room  economies  and  more  efficient 
produdion  methods.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  no  bother  to 
you — for  no  proposition  will  be  submitted  unless  it  will  show  a  profit. 


MERGENTHALEK  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y.,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
representatives  in  the  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


(—LINOTYPE 


MARK* 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  PAPER 
OUTPUT  GAINING 

ProductioB  in  1930  It  13  Per  Cent 

AboTe  1929  —  Cnnadien  Millt 
1  Per  Cent  Behind  Lett 
Year’s  Output 

Newsprint  production  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  April  1930  amounted  to  228,048  tons 
and  shipments  to  221,050  tons,  according 
to  fibres  just  issued  by  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York.  Production 
in  the  United  States  was  109,%7  tons 
and  shipments  109,346  tons,  making  a 
total  United  States  and  Canadian  news 
print  production  of  338,015  tons  and 
shipments  of  330,396  tons.  During  April, 
23,172  tons  of  news  print  were  made  in 
Newfoundland  and  1,890  tons  in  Mexico, 
so  that  the  total  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  month  amounted  to  363,- 
077  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  7,958 
tons  less  in  the  first  four  months  of  1930 
than  in  the  first  four  months  of  1929, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent.  The 
United  States  output  was  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Production  in  Newfoundland  was  10,555 
tons  or  13  per  cent  more  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  than  in  1929  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico  366  tons  more,  making  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  1,991  tons. 

During  April  the  Canadian  mills  op¬ 
erated  at  75  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 
United  States  mills  at  77.7  per  cent  and 
Newfoundland  mills  at  96.8  per  cent. 
Stock  of  news  print  paper  at  Canadian 
mills  totalled  45,948  tons  at  the  end  of 
April  and  at  United  States  mills  24,546 
tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  70,494 
tons  which  was  equivalent  to  42  days’ 
average  production. 

Tables  showing  production  figures  for 
the  past  several  years  follow: 

CANADIAN  MILLS 

PRODUCTIOK  SHIPMENTS 


Actual  Tons 

Tons  Per 

Mill 

Per  Month 

Month 

Stocks 

1930 — April . . 

228,048 

221,050 

45,948 

4 

months. , 

832,607 

811,211 

45,948 

1929 — 4 

months. 

840,565 

833,778 

25,741 

1928—4 

months. . 

764,901 

756,211 

46,641 

1927—4 

months. , 

654,264 

643,003 

26,389 

1926—4 

months. 

581,183 

579,175 

12,415 

1925—4 

months. 

.  492,945 

489,365 

25,163 

1924 — 4 

months. 

452,322 

445,738 

20,978 

1923—4 

months . . 

400,993 

395.632 

12.357 

UNITED  STATES 

MILLS 

1930— April . 

109,967 

109,346 

24,546 

4 

months . 

459,747 

453,380 

24,546 

1929—4 

months. 

460,719 

469,525 

26,922 

1928 — 4 

months. 

471,062 

457.832 

33,734 

1927-  -4 

months. 

518,447 

506,202 

24,105 

1926—4 

months . 

560,846 

554.861 

19,478 

1925—4 

months . 

504,643 

498,693 

29,446 

1924 — 4 

months. 

500,464 

491,708 

31,868 

1923—4 

months . 

488,076 

488.386 

18,876 

UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADIAN 

MILLS 

1 930 — April . 

338,015 

330,396 

70.494 

4 

months. 

1,292,354 

1,264,591 

70,494 

1929 — 4 

months. 

1,301,284 

1,303,303 

52,663 

1928 — 4 

months. 

1,235,963 

1,214,043 

80,375 

1927 — s 

months. 

1.172,711 

1,149,205 

50,494 

1926 — 4 

months. 

1,142,029 

1,134,036 

31,893 

1925—4 

months. 

997,588 

988,058 

54,609 

1924 — 4 

months . 

952.786 

937,446 

52,846 

1923—4 

months . 

889,069 

884,018 

31,233 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


United  Nemfound- 

Canada 

States 

land 

1930— April . 

228,048 

109,967 

23,172 

4 

months. . 

832.607 

459.747 

91,112 

1929 — 4 

months. . 

840,565 

460,719 

80,557 

1928—4 

months. . 

764,901 

471,062 

72,333 

1927—4 

months . . 

654,264 

518,447 

66.218 

1926—4 

months . . 

581,183 

560,846 

55.233 

1925—4 

months. . 

492,945 

504,643 

20,942 

1924 — 4 

months . . 

452,322 

500,464 

21,576 

1923—4 

months. . 

400,993 

488,076 

20,886 

Meseico 

Total 

1930— April . 

1,890 

363,077 

4 

months. . 

6,748 

1.390,214 

1929—4 

months . . 

6,382 

1,388,223 

192S — 4 

months. . 

5,024 

1,313,320 

1927 — 4 

months . . 

4.744 

1,243.673 

1926 — 4 

months . . 

4,081 

1.201.343 

1925 — 4 

months. . 

4,167 

1,022,697 

1924 — 4 

months. . 

3.832 

978,194 

1923—4 

months . . 

4,000 

913,955 

BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 

Construction  work  has  been  started  on 
a  new  $35,000  home  for  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  about  the  middle  of  August.  The 
new  building  will  be  one  story,  replac¬ 
ing  a  two-story  plant  now  accupied.  It 
is  being  erected  on  the  lot  next  to  the 
present  building.  The  present  building 
has  been  occupied. for  40  years.  The 
paper  is  owned  ^y  S.  A.  Perkins  of  Ta¬ 
coma;  the  general  manager  is  Woodburn 
McDonald  and  Horace  M.  Lane  is  edi¬ 
tor. 


AUTO  GROUP  WiNS  AWARD 


American  Trade  As  sociation  Execu¬ 
tives  Give  Prises  foi  Public  Service 

The  award  of  the  American  Tr^e 
Association  executive  for  outstanding 


Medallion  won  by  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


service  to  the  public  by  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  given  to  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Robert  P. 
Lamont,  United  States  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the  award 
committee.  The  award,  a  bronze 
medallion  was  presented  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  association  for  its  national  cross 
licensing  of  patents  agreement,  which 
provides  a  pooling  at  present  of  about 
1,700  patents. 

Associations  named  for  honorable 
mention  by  the  jury  were  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Dyers  and  CHean- 
ers,  American  Paint  and  Varnish  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  and  National  Retail 
Credit  Association.  Most  of  these 
groups  have  conducted  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 


FACE  JAIL  FOR  FRAUD 


Auctioneer*  Convicted  in  Seattle  of 
Misleading  Advertising 

Seattle,  May  15 — L.  J.  Greenfield  and 
Samuel  Kline,  Seattle  auctioneers,  con¬ 
victed  under  the  provisions  of  the  “truth 
in  advertising”  statute,  and  said  to  be 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  be 
sentenced  to  jail  for  its  violation,  will 
appear  in  court  Wednesday,  May  21,  for 
new  sentence  after  putting  up  a  stub- 
iKirn  fight  that  has  saved  them  from 
jail  cells. 

Greenfield  and  Kline  advertised  a  sale 
of  household  furniture  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Receivership  Sale”.  The  Seattle 
Better  Business  Bureau  investigated  and 
later  charged  it  was  not  a  receivership 
.sale,  but  one  held  after  the  auctioneers 
had  purchased  the  goods  from  an  as¬ 
signee,  thereby,  according  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  perpetrating  a  fraud 
in  that  the  sale  bore  no  resemblance  to 
one  held  for  purposes  of  liquidation. 

The  two  were  fined  $2.50  each  and 
sentenced  to  10  days  in  jail.  Counsel 
found  that  the  court  had  no  right  to 
lK)th  jail  and  fine  under  the  statute,  so  the 
fine  was  remitted  and  the  jail  sentence 
stood.  The  defendants  have  been  re¬ 
manded  for  re-sentencing. 


HELD  BENEFIT  SHOW 

Staff  members  and  friends  of  the  Los 
Anqcles  (Cal.)  Titnos,  took  over  the 
entire  Hollywood  Music  Box  theatre 
recently,  where  they  saw  the  Civic 
Repertory  performance  of  “The  Imag¬ 
inary  Invalid.”  The  affair  netted  a 
goodly  sum  for  welfare  Vvork.  The  func¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Times,  the 
committee  in  charge  being  composed  of 
Irving  Smith,  Frank  Amis  and  Bill  Ham 
Cline. 


JOINS  COAST  “SPECIAL” 

Edith  Clark  Curtiss,  recently  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  staff  of  Williams,  Lawrence 
&  Cresmer  Company,  national  newspaper 
representatives. 


GARRETT  ROADS  COPY 
EXTENDED  TO  N.  Y. 


Pbiladelpbia  Community  Used  Double 
Page  in  New  York  Time* — Con¬ 
sidering  Space  in  Otber 
Cities 


The  use  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
build  a  modern  business  and  residential 
community  at  the  western  edge  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  described  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  April  12,  has  been  extended  to  other 
cities  by  the  use  of  a  two-page  spread 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Previous  ad¬ 
vertising  had  been  confined  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers.  It  is  possible  the  cam- 
^ign  will  be  enlarged  to  include  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Baltimore. 

The  double-page  advertisement  in  the 
Times  was  unusual  in  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  an  address  by  A.  Merritt 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
West  Chester  Traction  Company  and  of 
the  Springfield  Real  Estate  tympany, 
who  has  been  the  leading  figure  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  Garrett  Roads  suburb. 

The  only  display  lines  read:  “(jolden 
Opportunities  for  Department  Stores 
.  .  .  Smart  Shops  .  .  .  Theatres  .  .  . 
Apartment  Houses  .  .  .  and  other  High- 
Qass  Enterprises,  in  Metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  The  address  followed,  in 
eight  wide  columns. 

The  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Taylor 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  to  him  by 
the  merchants  of  the  (iarrett  Roads  sec¬ 
tion,  and  attended  by  many  Philadelphia 
business  leaders. 

The  text  recited  the  “amazing  west¬ 
ward  growth”  of  metropolitan  Philadel¬ 
phia,  described  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  upon  which  the  Garrett  Roads  de¬ 
velopment  was  based,  and  made  a  predic¬ 
tion  “based  upon  experience,  analysis,  and 
deliberatiem,”  that  within  a  few  years 
the  business  center  would  be  solidly  built 
up  with  “structures  rivaling  those  in 
great  city  centers,”  and  surrounded  by 
a  residential  district  extending  miles  in 
every  direction. 


PLAN  SERVICE  BUREAU 

A  plan  for  the  creatiem  of  a  business 
service  bureau,  to  be  maintained  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  Winconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  school  of  journalism 
and  the  university  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
May  10  in  Madison.  The  plan,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  members  for  ap¬ 
proval,  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  a  field 
worker,  that  will  aid  editors  in  working 
up  projects  that  arise. 


REPORTER  REFUSES  TO 
NAME  SPEAKEASIES 

New  York  World  Man  Tell*  GrsaJ 
Jury  He  Does  Not  Know  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  Cortland’s 
Wet  Spots 


A.  A.  Schechter,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World,  told  the  Cortland 
County  grand  jury,  at  Cortland,  N.  y 
May  13,  that  he  could  not  give  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  local  speakeasies  visited  I7 
him  in  a  recent  investigation.  The 
grand  jury  summoned  Schechter  to  re¬ 
veal  the  locations  of  places  mentioned 
by  him  in  a  series  of  articles  written 
for  the  World.  j 

The  reporter  said  he  had  been  taken 
to  the  speakeasies  in  taxicabs  and  there 
fore  could  not  furnish  exact  locations. 

He  also  told  the  grand  jurors  the  World 
had  not  furnished  any  information  to 
Federal  agents  who  recently  raised  ei^t 
places  in  Cnrtland. 

The  stories  which  lead  to  the  sub¬ 
poenaing  of  Schechter  were  published  by 
the  World  in  an  effort  to  show  that  so- 
called  dry  counties  of  New  York  were 
in  reality  met  and  that  drinks  could 
easily  be  obtained  in  nearly  every  town 
in  the  dry  district.  Cortland  was  one 
of  the  cities  covered. 

Ralph  El  Renaud,  managing  editor  of 
the  World,  accompanied  the  reporter  to 
Cortland  “as  an  observer  in  case  there 
was  to  be  an  official  witch-burning.”  In 
a  statement  issued  before  Schechter  went 
before  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  Renaud  said: 

“We  established  the  fact  that  it  was  just 
as  easy  to  get  a  drink  or  several  or  any 
quantity  of  liquor  in  Cortland  as  in  any 
other  American  city  of  the  same  siie. 

This  is  generally  admitted  by  all  but  a 
few.  Of  course  the  World  could  not 
and  would  not  act  as  an  informer 
against  individuals. 

“Our  purpose  was  merely  to  picture 
the  true  condition  in  New  York’s  dry 
counties.  Liquor  flows  as  freely  through  1 
them  as  through  the  admittedly  wet  ^ 
counties.” 


NEW  ZEALAND  EDITOR  HERE 


L.  J.  Berry  and  Wife  En  Route  to 
Imperial  Pres*  Congress  in  London 

L.  J.  Berry,  secretary  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Mrs.  Berry  were  in  New 
York  this  w'eek  for  three  days,  enroute 
to  the  Imperial  Press  Congress  to  be 
held  in  London  in  June.  Mr.  Berry  is 
New  Zealand  delegate  to  the  Congress. 

“The  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Zealand,”  Mr.  Berry  mM, 
“is  constituted  much  as  is  your  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  We 
do  not  have  the  credit  feature  of  your 
organization,  but  our  work  is  concerned 
with  dealing  with  trade  union  bodies, 
giving  recognition  to  advertsing  agencies, 
and  in  purchasing  materials.  We  conduct 
a  newsprint  pool  in  which  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  year’s  supply  is  con¬ 
tracted  for.” 


REGISTER  NOW! 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  Standard 
Advertising  Register  —  the  Red 
Book.  Register  right  on  the  dotted 
line  and  the  Service  is  yours. 

The  Standard  Advertuing  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies- 
Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete  Write  our 
nearest  office 

Quit  Guessing  -  Get  the  Register  ! ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago* 

7  Wawr  St..  Boston  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


On  top  of  the  ladder  of  public  favor  and 
they  deserve  it! 

^  T  oots  2uid  Casper 


Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  you  must 
have  noticed  how  cartoonists  who  do  "family 
strips"  for  other  syndicates  follow  where  Jimmy 
Murphy,  in  "Toots  and  Casper,”  leads.  But 
while  there  are  thousands  of  American 
couples  like  Toots  and  Casper,  there  is 
only  one  Jimmy  Murphy  and  only  one  strip 
like  "Toots  and  Casper.”  That’s  why  more 
than  5,000,000  Americans  turn  daily  and 
Sunday  unfailingly  to  see  what  little 
drama  is  being  played  in  the  Murphy 
comic  by  Casper,  the  indulgent  hus¬ 
band;  Toots,  the  pretty,  fashionable 
wife;  Buttercup,  their  beloved  baby 
who  rules  the  roost;  Spare-ribs,  the 
household  dog;  Colonel  Hoofer  and 
Uncle  Abner,  their  eccentric  but 
,  loyal  friends.  (#)  “Toots  and  Cas- 

P®*”  "  everything:  satire,  pathos, 
comedy,  drama,  pep  and  PUNCH. 
Write  or  wire  today  for  proofs 
-  jl'  •  ,  ^  of  daily  or  Sunday  releases 

and  terms.  It  is  entering  a 
humorous  new  phase  which 
\  makes  this  a  good  time  for 

J  you  to  buy  it  to  supplant 

J  some  strip  that  is  slip- 

^  ping  or  to  bolster  up  a 

:  :  comic  page  that  isn’t 

N  \  V  getting  and  holding 

circulation  as  it 

\  T  should. 


/////// 


'•  Greatest  Circulation  Combination  on  Earth 
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KANSAS  EDITORS  ELECT 
TOWNSLEY  PRESIDENT 

Veteran  Columnist  of  Great  Bend 
Tribune  Honored  at  Manhattan 
Convention  —  Scott  Named 
Vice-President 


Members  of  the  Kansas  Editorial 
Association,  meeting  in  Manhattan,  Kan., 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  9-10,  chose 
Charles  Townsley,  veteran  columnist  of 
the  Great  Bend  Tribune,  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  Townsley,  who  is 
associated  with  his  brother.  Will  Towns¬ 
ley,  on  the  Tribune,  is  known  by  all 
Kansas  editors  and  by  a  large  number 
of  newspaper  readers  for  his_  pertinent 
observations  of  current  happenings. 

Angelo  Scott,  lola  Daily  Register,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and_  H.  C.  Sticher 
of  the  Superior  Printing  Company, 
Topeka,  w'as  re-elected  secretary.  He 
had  held  the  office  since  the  death  last 
summer  of  W.  E.  Blackburn,  Herington 
Sun. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee, 
chosen  by  congressional  districts,  were 
as  follows: 

First,  Walter  Neibarger,  Tonganoxie 
Mirror;  second,  Sidney  Harris,  Ottawa 
Herald;  third,  Hugh  J.  Powell,  Coffey- 
viile  Journal;  fourth,  Earl  Fickert, 
Peabody  Gazette;  fifth,  Marion  Ellett, 
Concordia  Blade;  sixth,  H.  A.  Dawson, 
Russell  Record;  seventh,  J.  C.  Hinshaw, 
Medicine  Lodge  Index;  and  eighth,  J. 
Byron  Cain,  Belle  Plain  News. 

The  Kansas  Editorial  Association  has 
long  been  considered  the  organization  of 
the  older  generation  of  editors  for  it  is 
they  who  organized  it  and  have  been 
most  prominent  in  its  activities  for  the 
last  38  years,  but  at  the  recent  two-day 
session  the  program  featured  a  generous 
number  of  younger  Kansas  newspaper 
men. 

A  principle  that  has  been  staunchly  up¬ 
held  by  the  editorial  group  was  given 
renewed  expression  at  this  thirty-eighth 
annual  meeting.  It  was  that  the  guiding 
star  of  the  Kansas  editor  must  ever  be 
“full,  free  and  untrammelled  editorial  ex¬ 
pression  and  opinion.”  The  principle  was 
repeated  by  several  speakers  and  given 
a  final  and  lasting  expression  by  Victor 
Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle,  retiring  pres¬ 
ident,  as  he  closed  the  two-day  session. 

“In  this  day  of  commercialism  and 
highly  standardized  systems,  there  is 
danger  of  the  editor  failing  to  use  his 
right  of  expression.  There  is  danger 
that  he  may  bow  down  before  big  money. 
There  is  danger  that  his  paper  may  lose 
its  personality  and  thereby  its  power,” 
he  declared. 

The  opening  day’s  program  was  tinged 
with  a  note  of  sadness  as  memorial  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  for  three  late  and  widely- 
Imown  editors  of  the  state.  Memorials 
were  offered  by  Bert  Harris,  Herington 
Times,  to  W.  E.  Blackburn,  long-time 
editor  of  the  Herington  Sun;  to  George 
W.  Marble,  Ft.  Scott  Tribune,  by  W.  C. 
Simons,  Lawrence  Journal-World;  and 
to  John  C.  Mack,  Nervton  Kansan-Re¬ 
publican,  by  Jess  J.  Napier,  also  of  the 
Kansan-Republican. 

Responding  to  the  address  of  welcome 
given  by  Dean  J.  T.  Willard,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
college.  President  Murdock  paid  tribute 
to  Kansas  editors. 


CONGER  RESIGNS 

S.  Beach  Conger,  Lansing  state  capital 
correspondent  for  the  Booth  newspapers, 
has  resigned  from  that  organization.  He 
had  bera  with  the  Booth  group  about 
eight  years,  joining  it  after  several  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  At  one  time  Conger 
was  in  charge  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the 
A.  P. 


ON  BOSTON  B.  B.  B.  BOARD 

Among  the  directors  just  elected  for  the 
Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  are  Natt 
W,  Emerson  of  Batten.  Barton.  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. :  Hugh  Bancroft, 
president  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau; 
and  William  F.  Rogers,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 


COMPLETING  NEW  PLANT 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic 
plans  to  occupy  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
building  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  mechanical  departments  have  already 
been  moved  into  the  new  building  and 
the  business  office,  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  and  news  departments  are  expected 
to  be  in  their  new  quarters  on  May  19. 


McClatchy  To  Syndicate  Column 

“Sifting  The  Sieve”  is  the  title  of  a 
daily  semi-humorous  column  to  be 
written  by  Leo  A.  McClatchy,  and  to  be 
syndicated  from  San  Francisco  com¬ 
mencing  June  2.  It  will  be  localized  to 
California,  and  cover  Californians  who 
are  in  the  news.  McClatchy,  for  the 
past  nine  years,  has  been  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  a  group  of  Pacific 
Coast  papers.  He  is  a  son  of  V.  S. 
McQatchy,  former  publisher  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  and  a  brother  of  J.  V. 
McClatchy,  business  manager  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News. 


Dutcher  In  Pennsylvania 

Rodney  Dutcher,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  NEA  Service,  recently  made 
a  trip  through  Pennsylvania  gathering 
material  for  a  story  on  the  primary  elec¬ 
tions  of  that  state. 


NEW  HELLINGER  FEATURE 

A  new  feature  by  Mark  Hellinger 
will  be  started  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  next  week.  It  will  consist  of  a 
daily  toast  by  the  Broadway  columnist  to 
some  celebrity  of  the  stage,  screen,  poli¬ 
tics  or  any  other  branch  of  public  life. 
Each  toast  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
drawing  of  the  subject  by  Lou  Hanlon. 
The  box  will  be  distributed  through  the 
country  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 


Niven  Joins  Snow  Agency 

Paul  K.  Niven  has  become  a  member 
of  Walter  B.  Snow  and  Staff,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  in  the  Statler  Building, 
Boston.  Mr.  Niven  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Carr  Fastener 
Company  lubrication  division. 


New  Barbara  Webb  Serial 

A  new  serial  by  Barbara  Webb  titled 
“What  Price  Love”  was  announced  last 
week  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  comes  in  42  installments,  the 
first  eight  illustrated.  It  is  described  as 
a  “girl  serial.” 


Releasing  Radio  Series 

NEA  service  is  releasing  a  series  of  24 
stories  on  radio  personalities,  written  by 
Paul  Harrison  and  Israel  Klein.  Each 
story  comprises  about  1,500  words. 


Capper  Circulation  Changes 

The  circulation  department  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  has  an¬ 
nounced  three  changes  in  management 
James  Rankin  has  been  appointed  dr- 
culation  manager  of  Cappers  Farnitr 
H.  B.  Pigman  becomes  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Missouri  Ruralist,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Rankin.  E.  R.  McKenzie 
continues  as  circulation  manager  oi 
The  Household  Magazine. 


Obtains  Marine  Accounts 

Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter,  Inc 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handh 
the  accounts  of  Sparkman  &  Stephens, 
New  York,  naval  architects  and  yacht 
brokers,  and  Oluf  Mikkelsen,  New  York 
distributor  of  Evinrude  Outboart 
Motors. 


Hanson  Goes  To  Hoyt  Agency 

H.  Thurland  hanson,  formerly  art 
director  of  the  Erickson  Company,  has 
been  appointed  art  director  of  the  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  it  was  announced  this  week. 


Chicago  Trip  For  Carriers 

A  two-day  trip  to  Chicago  for  44 
carrier  boys  of  the  Rockford  (III) 
Daily  Republic  has  been  announced  by 
the  paper. 


The  Ride  of 


Et 


^VEN  back  in  1775 
Paul  Revere  was  able  to  deliver 
a  fact. 

He  did  not  state,  *T  think  the 
British  are  coming,”  but  defi¬ 
nitely  said,  "The  British  are 
coming.” 

The  difference  between  the 
phrase  Paul  Revere  used  and  the 
one  that  he  might  have  used,  un¬ 
questionably,  resulted  in  a  far 
greater  audience  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  obtainable. 

Newspaper  publishers  today 
do  not  have  to  say  that  they  think 


evere 


they  have  so  much  exclusive  cir¬ 
culation;  or  that  their  paper 
reaches  approximately  such  and 
such  a  percentage  of  homes;  or 
they  believe  they  reach  people  of 
average  or  better  than  average 
buying  power  — these  facts  are 
being  determined  definitely 
without  any  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  by  Knight’s  trained  staff 
of  investigators. 

A  Knight  Certified  Market 
Study  provides  you  with  such 
facts,  based  on  the  consumer’s 
positive  testimony. 

May  we  send  you  the  details 
of  what  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc., 
has  done  toward  helping  other 
newspapers  to  more  construc¬ 
tive  selling? 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Inc. 

Certified tJ^iarket  Studies 


ARCHITECTS  &  BUILDERS 
BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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INTERTYPE  VOGUE  •  INTERTYPE  VOGUE  BOLD  •  INTERTYPE  GARAMOND  AND  ITALIC  •  INTERTYPE 
GARAMOND  BOLD  AND  ITALIC  •  INTERTYPE  MEDIEVAL  AND  ITALIC  ^  INTERTYPE 
MEDIEVAL  BOLD  •  BODONl  MODERN  AND  MTALiC  •  BODONI  BOLD  AND  ITALIC 
BODONI  AND  ITALIC  •  BODONI.  BOOK  AND  ITALIC  •  KENNTONIAN  AND  ITALIC  •  CLOISTER  AND 
CLOISTER  BOLD  CHELTONIAN  FAMILY  •  CENTURY  FAMILY  •  CASLON  FAMILY 
INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FOR  BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  AS  WELL  AS  NEWSPAPERS 


INTERTYPE  FACES 

ARE  USED  IN  NON-INTERTYPE  PLANTS 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  MIXED  PLANTS 
AND  IN  ALL  INTERTYPE  PLANTS 


About  six  months  ago  a  very  large  non-lntertype  plant 
began  using  Intertype  matrices  for  text  matter.  Recently 
this  same  plant  placed  a  large  order  for  Intertype  display 
matrices. 

"All  Our  Yesterdays,"  a  very  successful  Harper  & 
Brothers  book,  is  set  in  Intertype  Garamond.  This  fact  is 
so  stated  on  the  last  page  of  the  book.  The  publishers 
write:  "It  would  be  rather  a  task  to  give  you  a  list  of  the 
titles  we  have  set  in  Intertype  Garamond.  We  have  used 
it  on  a  considerable  number  of  books  within  the  past 
several  years." 

Intertype  Vogue — which  has  had  the  most  phenomenal 
sale  of  any  Intertype  face  ever  introduced — has  been 
bought  by  Intertype,  mixed  and  non-lntertype  plants. 

Intertype  faces  are  interesting  and  legible  faces  that 
will  satisfy  discriminating  users  of  printed  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Intertype  matrices  make  lasting  friends  of  all 
operators  and  owners. 

More  and  more  progressive  printers  and  publishers  are 
finding  it  advantageous  in  many  ways  to  have  all  the 
facts  about  Intertype  faces. 


INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  New  York,  360  Furman  St.; 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.; 
San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.; 
Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 

Set  <n  Intertype  Vogue  and  Vogue  Bold 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PRIZES  AWARDED 
DURING  COLORADO  JOURNALISM  WEEK 


Loveland  Reporter-Herald  Wins  in  Daily  Class,  While  Littleton 
Independent  Takes  Weekly  Award — L.  F.  Johnson 
Winner  of  Advertisement- Writing  Contest 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher)  J.  L.  Kelley,  manager  of  the  Chcyentu; 
award  of  the  A.  A.  Parkhurst  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Le^er,  vihh  the  topic, 
trophies  to  the  Colorado  daily  and  “Tying  Up  Local  Advertising  with  Na- 
weeldy  that  rendered  the  greatest  com-  tional  Advertising,”  pointed  out  the  use 
munity  service  in  the  past  year,  an  ad-  of  natitmal  in  selling  local  advertising. 


Donor  and  winners  of  Colorado  newspaper  community  service  contest.  Left 
to  right:  R.  J.  Ball,  editor,  Loveland  Reporter-Herald,  winner  in  the  daily 
class;  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst,  editor,  Boulder  Newt-Herald,  who  gave  the 
trophies;  Houston  Waring,  editor,  Littleton  Independent,  winner  of  the 
trophy  in  the  weekly  class. 


vertisement  writing  contest,  and  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  given  by  the  Bould^ 
Daily  Camera,  were  outstanding  events 
in  the  second  annual  newspaper  week  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  May  2-3. 
Directed  by  Prof.  Ralph  L.  Crosman, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
the  two-day  “school”  was  attended  by 
82  newspaper  men  and  women. 

The  Loveland  Reporter-Herald,  edited 
by  R.  J.  Ball,  formerly  president  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Association,  won  the 
Parkhurst  trophy  for  the  dailies,  and  the 
Littleton  Independent,  edited  by  Hous- 
toun  Waring,  jr.,  won  the  trophy  for 
weeklies.  A.  A.  Parkhurst,  the  donor, 
is  editor  and  owner  of  the  Boulder 
Seu’s- Herald.  Among  his  own  crusades 
for  Boulder  he  places  first  his  three- 
year  fight  against  seven  railroads  for 
the  restoration  of  the  city  as  a  common 
passenger  point. 

The  Loveland  daily  won  its  trophy  on 
the  basis  of  its  championship  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  natural  gas  in  the  city, 
while  the  Littleton  weekly  was  givm  its 
award  for  its  work  for  the  public  li¬ 
brary,  its  interest  in  better  homes  and 
gardens,  its  sponsorship  of  _  an  athletic 
tournament  for  the  community,  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  public  health  nurse. 

Parkhurst,  Crosman,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Isham,  editor  of  the  Brighton  Blade  and 
president  of  the  state  press  association, 
were  the  judges. 

Lee  F.  Johnson,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Delta  County  Tribune,  a  graduate  of 
the  University’s  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  won  the  advertisement  writing  cai- 
test.  Neil  Kimball  of  the  Golden  Tran¬ 
script  was  second,  and  Gene  MaePher- 
son  of  the  Lxiveland  Reporter-Herald  was 
third.  Judges  were  Cecil  Conner  of  the 
Conner  Advertising  Agency,  Denver ; 
John  Rice,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Joslyn  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver ; 
and  D.  J.  Duncan,  associate  professor  of 
marketing.  University  of  Colorado.  The 
winning  copy  was  a  department  store  ad¬ 
vertisement  featuring  spring  clothes. 

Col.  L.  C.  Paddock,  dean  of  Colorado 
editors,  his  son,  A.  A.  Paddock,  and  their 
business  associate,  Charles  Butsch,  were 
hosts  to  those  attending  the  conference, 
at  a  dinner  May  2.  Colonel  Paddock, 
who  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  50 
years.  39  years  of  whiA  he  has  edited 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

Sessions  of  the  program  were  held  in 
different  buildings  on  the  campus,  the 
editors  moving  about  with  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  just  as  University  students  do. 


Fred  M.  Betz,  editor  of  the  Lamat  Daily 
News,  classified  the  various  types  of  spe¬ 
cial  ^itions  and  discussed  their  value, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

Walter  Walker,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel,  took  the  af¬ 
firmative  side  of  a  debate  on  consodida- 
tion,  and  Ray  Lanyon,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Longmont  Times,  the  negative, 
\\  alker  pointed  out  that  decreasing  costs 
and  possibilities  of  better  service  fav¬ 
ored  consolidation  “under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.”  Lanyon  questioned  whether  bet¬ 
ter  service  was  given  in  a  one-paper 
town. 

James  R.  Miller,  news  editor,  and  Or¬ 
mond  Hill,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tort  Collins  Express-Courier,  agreed 
that  their  departments  should  co-operate, 
after  citing  the  “inevitable  conflicts.” 

Readers  of  the  Loveland  Reporter- 
Herald  prefer,  in  order,  local  items,  local 
news  stories,  want  advertisements, 
church  notices,  editorials  and  display  ad¬ 
vertisements,  R.  J.  Ball,  editor,  reported. 
His  information  was  based  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recently  sent  to  readers. 

“Crime,  the  conditions  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  preservation  of  those  rights  set 
apart  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  governmental  system  from 
selfish  onslaughts,  the  growing  system  of 
court-made  laws — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  vital  problems  that  beset  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher,”  Edward  T.  Leech,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  told  those  attending  the  sessions. 
“In  meeting  them  he  must  be  an  honest 
and  fearless  editor;  and  to  be  that  he 
must  also  sometimes  be  a  self-sacrificing 
business  man.  When  a  newspaper  does 
perform  its  full  duty,  it  will  ultimately 
gain  its  reward ;  for  service  begets  con¬ 
fidence  and  confidence  ultimately  begets 
business  success.” 

“Sell  Colorado  to  itself  by  eliminating 
sectionalism  and  by  pulling  for  state¬ 
wide  improvement,”  was  the  substance 
of  a  talk  by  Lawrence  Martin,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Post.  “Editors  of 
Colorado  should  feel  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commonwealth  rather  than 
of  sections.  Compliment  the  work  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  in  your  news 
columns  as  well  as  that  being  done  in 
your  own  town.” 

A  regular  schedule  of  work  is  adhered 
to  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Isham,  editor  of 
the  Brighton  Blade.  Once  every  two 
weeks,  she  said,  she  makes  a  trip  for 
circulation  and  to  make  contacts  with 
subscribers,  following  the  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  routes  one  by  cme.  Where  form¬ 


Colorado  editors  hard  at  work  writing  advertising  copy  in  contest  held  daring 
journalism  week.  Winner  was  L.  F.  Johnson,  editor  and  owner,  Delta 
County  Tribune. 


erly  she  spent  about  one-half  of  her 
time  on  community  work  she  now  spends 
less  than  one-third. 

A  survey  of  non-advertisers  in  Canon 
City,  made  by  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  showed  that  some  thought  ad¬ 
vertising  did  not  pay,  others  did  direct 
mail  advertising,  and  others  felt  the  edi¬ 
tor  did  not  trade  with  them  as  he 
should. 

Advance  notices  to  subscribers  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  last  notice  on  the  day  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  subscription,  use  of  a  non¬ 
interest  bearing  note  for  those  whose 
subscriptions  have  expired  but  who  wish 
to  be  carried  for  a  short  time,  and  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  in  the  country,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  fall,  were  said  to  be  the  best 
ways  of  keeping  subscriptions  paid  up, 
in  a  talk  by  Charles  O.  Unfug,  publisher 
of  the  Brush  News. 

As  a  means  of  getting  circulation  the 
Gunnison  News-Champion  has  found  it 
profitable  to  give  each  newly  married 
couple  in  the  community  a  year’s  free 
subscription,  Henry  F.  Lage,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  paper,  said.  He  also  sends  copies 
free  to  all  residents  who  are  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  mails  fifty  free  copies  each 
week,  selecting  the  persons  to  whom  he 
sends  them  from  a  list  of  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  which  he  keeps  up  to  date. 

Of  the  three  parties  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  any  story  the  person 
whom  the  story  concerns  has  the  great¬ 
est  right,  Charles  Hansen  of  the  Gree¬ 
ley  Tribtme-Reptiblican,  told  the  editors. 
The  public  interest  is  secondary. 

Lee  F.  Johnson,  winner  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  writing  contest,  told  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  beginner,  since  his  purchase 
of  the  Delta  County  Tribune  last  year. 

Garner  and  dress  your  paper  with 
features  as  a  housewife  dresses  her  table 
with  flowers  and  fancy  dishes,  .Arthur  C. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Denver  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord-Stockman,  advised  the  editors. 

M.  O.  York,  editor,  Wcldona  Tribune, 
spoke  on  “Helping  the  Advertiser  to  Bet¬ 
ter  Advertising,”  and  L.  I.  Griffin,  editor, 
Ordway  New  Era,  on  “Shop  Economies.” 
Sylvia  Whitacre  and  Robert  L.  McClin- 
tock,  senior  journalist  students  at  the 
University,  talked  on  “Where  Am  I 
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going?”  Aid  of  newspapers  of  the  state 
in  revising  the  constitution  was  asked  by 
Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science,  who  addressed  a 
final  banquet  tendered  the  editors  by  the 
University.  He  spoke  on  “The  Service 
of  Newspapers  to  the  Commonwealth" 
and  pointed  out  that  administrative  re¬ 
organization,  fiscal  reform,  and  other 
needed  changes  waited  upon  militant  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  them  by  the  newspapers. 

GIRL  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ahrens,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
June,  1929,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  and  feature  writer  on  the 
Shanghai  (China)  Post.  Miss  Ahrens 
and  Miss  Mary  Shapiro,  who  was  also 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  last  June,  started  in  September  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  earning  their  way 
as  they  go  by  working  on  newspapers  in 
the  cities  which  they  visit.  They  have 
visited  Hawaii  and  are  now  making  a 
tour  of  Japan. 
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Photo  shows  the  Tulsa  Tribune  building  which  houses  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  properties  in  the 
southwest.  The  building  contains  a  mode)  cafeteria  and  extensive  club  quarters  for  its  employees. 


Noted  newspaper  plant  in  Oklahoma 
orders  Goodrich  rollers  for  new  units 
. .  after  a  ten-year  record  of  superiority 


The  Tulsa  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Okla-  Set  Rollers  are  unaffected  by  climatic 
homa— one  of  the  largest  news-  changes.  Wash-ups  are  eliminated, 
paper  plants  in  the  “Oil  Capital  of  They  do  not  hold  dirt.  Half-tones 
the  World” — has  one  of  the  finest  are  always  clean.  Sharper  printing 
and  most  modem  plants  in  the  south-  is  effected, 
west.  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
have  been  used  for  ten  years 
have  proven 

factory — an  impressive  record 
economy  and  trouble-free 
service. 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  has  now 

installed  Goodrich  One  Set  ‘ 

Rollers  on  two  Goss  Low- 
Constructed  Unit-Type  Octu- 
Presses.  These  rollers  were 
chosen  because  Goodrich  One 


With  One  Set  Rollers  there  is  no 
changing  and  doctoring  of  rollers. 
Any  production  manager  who  has 
used  these  rollers  can  tell  you  what 
they  mean  in  saving  precious  seconds 
in  getting  the  edition  onto  the 
street.  Wherever  your  plant 
is  located  —  whether  north, 
south,  east,  or  west  (and  this 
includes  Canada,  Europe,  the 
Orient,  and  South  America) — 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  can 
be  successfully  used.  These 
rollers  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  extra  wear  alone.  We  will 
gladly  send  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  us  today. 


Photo  ahowa  a  corner  in  the  modern  preaaroom 
of  the  Tulaa  Tribune 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc 

75  West  Street,  New  York  .  .  .  Exclusive  disi 
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FRANK  B.  WIBORG  DIES 
IN  NEW  YORK  AT  75 

Wm  Former  Vice-President  of  Ault 
A  Wiborf  Company,  Ink  Manu¬ 
facturers — Author  of  Sev¬ 
eral  Books  on  Printing 


Frank  B.  Wiborg,  75,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  printing  inks, 
died  of  pneumonia  April  11,  at  his  home, 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wiborg  was  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  the  ink  manufacturing  business 
and  he  was  an  authority  on  the  modern 
manufacture  and  us^e  of  inks.  In  1926 
he  published  “Printing  Ink — a  History,” 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  second  book  on 
the  subject. 

A  member  of  an  old  Ohio  family,  Mr. 
Wiborg  was  born  in  Cleveland,  the  son 
of  Henry  Paulinus  and  Susan  Bestow 
Wiborg.  He  was  graduated  from  Chick- 
ering  Institute  in  Cincinnati  in  1874.  He 
helped  organize  the  Ault  &  Wiborg 
Company  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  city 
his  family  was  closely  associated  socially 
with  the  Tafts.  Mr.  Wiborg  came  to 
New  York  some  years  ago  and  for 
many  years,  in  addition  to  his  residence 
in  the  city,  he  maintained  a  summer  place 
at  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Wiborg  married  Miss 
Adeline  Moulton  Sherman,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  niece  of  General  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Sherman  and  Senator  John 
Sherman. 

In  addition  to  his  book  on  printing, 
Mr.  Wiborg,  who  had  traveled  exten¬ 
sively,  was  the  author  of  “Travels  of 
an  Uncommercial  Attache”  and  “A  Com¬ 
mercial  Traveler  in  South  America,” 
both  published  about  25  years  ago. 


ALBERT  HAWKINS 


Editorial  Writer  of  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian  Had  Colorful  Career 

Albert  Hawkins,  59,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Portland  Oregonian  staff,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  historians  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  died  May  8  at  his  home  in 
Portland. 

Mr.  Hawxins  had  been  connected  with 
the  Oregonian  for  21  years,  and  was 
looked  on  as  an  almost  final  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  Oregon  history. 
He  collaborated  with  Charles  H.  Carey 
in  the  preparation  of  data  for  Carey’s 
History  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawkins’  family  home  was  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  but  at  the  age  of  15  he 
ran  away  from  home,  and  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  spent  as  a  sailor  in  the 
South  Seas.  Then  he  returned  to  Oak¬ 
land  and  went  to  school  for  a  time. 
After  a  few  months  he  adventured  in¬ 
land,  working  in  grading  camps  and 
restaurants.  At  last  he  took  up  work  as 
apprentice  in  a  printing  office,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  newspaper  work  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  His  first  position 
as  a  reporter  was  with  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intellig^er  in  1890.  Later  he  took  a 
place  with  the  old  St>okane  R^iew.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  worked  on  newspapers  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  in  1904  went  to  the 
New  York  Commereial.  In  1909  he 
went  to  Oregon,  taking  a  place  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Oregonian. 


ROLAND  B.  SIMPSON 

Editor  and  General  Manager  of  Kittan- 
ning  (Pa.)  Leader-Times  Dies  at  47 

Roland  B.  Simpson,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Simp¬ 
sons’  Daily  Leader-Times,  died  May  8 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis  in 
the  West  Penn  Hospital,  Pitt.sburgh. 
He  was  47  years  old. 

Mr.  Simpson  became  associated  with 
the  Leader  soon  after  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school.  W’hen  his  father. 
John  T.  Simpson,  died,  he  assumed  full 
control..  In  1921  the  Times  was  acquired 
and  merged  with  the  Leader.  During  his 
regirne,  Mr.  Simpson  supervised  the 
building  of  a  new  plant  fur  his  paper 
on  the  site  of  his  birthplace  in  Kit¬ 
tanning. 


J.  VAN  UEW  WYCKOFF 


Former  Treasurer  of  George  Batten 
Company  Dies  at  S3 

J.  Van  Liew  Wyckoff,  53,  widely 
known  advertising  man  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  treasurer  of  the  former 
George  Batten  Company,  died  Monday, 
May  12,  at  his  home,  113  North  Van 
Dien  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J,  Mr. 
Wyckoff  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
eight  years  ago  and  retired  from  active 
business  on  Jan.  3,  1927,  because  of  con¬ 
tinued,  ill  hralth.  His  condition  became 
worse  last  week. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  was  born  July  1,  1877, 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J,  He  joined 
(Jeorge  Batten  Company  in  1895  and  in 
1904  was  elected  treasurer.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  consolidated  with  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  in  1928  to  form  the  pres¬ 
ent  company  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 


REPORTER  KILLED  BY  TRAIN 

Humphrey  E.  Ambler,  24,  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff,  was  killed  last 
week  when  he  fell  before  a  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  freight  train  near  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  He  was  sitting  on  the  side  of 
a  deep  railroad  cut  when  the  train  went 
by  and  he  fell  onto  the  tracks.  He  was 
visiting  an  uncle  at  Winchester,  W.  Va., 
while  recovering  from  an  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza,  and  relatives  said  that  he  had 
complained  of  dizziness  bordering  on 
vertigo.  Mr.  Ambler  joined  the  Times 
staff  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Princeton  in  1927. 


HERBERT  H.  WITHINGTON 

Herbert  H.  Withington,  61,  one  of 
Boston’s  best  known  newspaper  men  for 
many  years,  died  at  his  home  at 
CcAasset,  Mass.,  May  8.  He  was  forced 
to  give  up  newspaper  work  when  he  be¬ 
came  blind  several  years  ago  while  on 
the  Boston  Globe.  He  had  worked  on 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  Record,  Journal, 
and  other  newspapers,  covering  many 
of  the  biggest  murder  cases  in  the  East. 
He  was  formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Newspaper  Club  of  Boston. 


THOMAS  F.  BOYLE 

Thomas  F.  Boyle,  veteran  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  city  official  and  newspaper  man, 
died  May  3  in  San  Francisco  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Starting  as  a  news- 
lK)y,  Boyle  became  business  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call  and  later  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin.  He  entered 
politics  in  1909,  being  elected  city  and 
county  auditor.  He  had  been  winner  in 
every  election  since  then,  still  holding 
the  auditor’s  post  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


WILLIAM  H.  ADAMS 

William  H.  Adams,  66,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  lYindsor  (Ont.)  Telegram 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Windsor 
Record  for  more  than  20  years,  died 
May  11  in  Windsor.  He  retired  from 
newspaper  publication  to  become  a  prin¬ 
cipal  executive  of  the  Ontario  Motor 
league.  His  wife  and  two  children  sur¬ 
vive. 
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"D  H.  STANLEY,  68,  pioneer  western 
newspaper  man,  died  at  his  home  in 
Cedarville,  Cal.,  on  May  8.  Stanley  was 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  Modoc 
County,  California,  for  more  than  40 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Suprise  Valley  Record 
in  Cedarville. 

Dr.  George  S.  Hobbie  of  Buffalo  died 
May  8  in  his  home  in  Lewiston,  a 
suburb  of  that  city,  at  the  age  of  70 
years.  He  was  ill  for  four  months  prior 
to  his  death.  Dr.  Hobbie  founded  the 
Tonaivanda  (N.Y.)  Daily  News  when 
a  young  man  of  19  years.  He  survived 
to  see  the  newspaper  observe  its  50th 
anniversary  this  year.  He  retired  from 
active  newspaper  publication  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  having  studied  this  science  while  a 
newspaper  publisher. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Jean  Kerr,  wife  of  J. 


Leslie  Kerr,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Brussels  (Ont.)  Post,  died  in  her  home 
in  that  place  on  May  6  following  an 
illness  of  nearly  two  years. 

Ira  Boggs,  78,  father  of  William  1. 
Boggs,  editor  of  the  V eedersburg  (Ind.) 
News,  died  May  10  of  a  heart  attack. 

J.  W.  Carnahan,  59,  lumber  company 
official  and  father  of  C.  E.  Carn^an, 
publisher  of  the  Dumas  (Ark.)  Desha 
County  Democrat,  died  of  heart  attack 
May  7  in  a  hotel  at  Helena,  Ark. 

Albert  J.  (Jack)  Sovern,  43,  for  the 
last  25  years  foreman  of  the  stereotyping 
department  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  died  Sunday  at  a  Terre  Haute 
hospital  after  a  year’s  illness. 

H.  Russell  Thompson,  60,  veteran 
newspaper  man  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  died 
recently  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Thompson  was  born  in  Illinois. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Boulder  Herald 
when  it  was  under  the  ownership  of 
O.  H.  Wanglin,  and  retained  the  position 
when  the  Herald  was  consolidated  with 
the  News,  in  1916.  Early  this  year  he 
was  forced  to  retire  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Lucian  E.  Kellogg,  79,  died  at  Wen¬ 
atchee,  Wash.,  May  5.  He  started  the 
Palouse  Gazette,  Colfax,  Wash.,  in  1877, 
later  starting  publication  of  the  Cheney 
(Wash.)  Northwest  Tribune  and  the 
Watennlle  Big  Bend  Empire.  In  1893 
he  bought  the  Wenatchee  Advance,  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  newspaper  business  some 
years  ago. 

Edward  Gallaway,  67,  a  member  of 
the  Old  'Time  Printers’  Association, 
Chicago,  died  Friday,  May  9,  at  his  home 
in  that  city.  He  was  president  of  the 
Printers’  Estimating  School  and  well 
known  as  a  printing  estimator.  At  the 
time  he  established  the  school  he  was 
chief  estimator  for  R.  R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Company. 

Fred  T.  Maxwell,  71,  veteran  printer, 
died  May  12  in  a  hospital  in  Meadville, 
Pa.,  following  a  long  illness.  He  was 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  prior  to 
his  last  illness,  and  previously  had  been 
associated  with  the  Conneautville  (Pa.) 
Courier,  the  Lincsville  (Pa.)  Herald  and 
the  Andover  (O.)  Citizen. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Malay,  widow  of 
W.  W.  Malay,  former  publisher  of  the 
Spencerport  (N.Y.)  Star,  died  recently 
in  her  home  there.  Her  sons,  Croydon 
D.  and  Leroy  B.  Malay,  have  published 
the  Star  since  their  father’s  death. 

James  H.  Mansell,  34,  former  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  newspaperman,  died  Tuesday,  May 
13,  from  an  illness  contracted  while  he 
was  with  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  Haiti 
during  the  World  war.  For  several 
years  he  was  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Albany  Argus,  and  later  was 
with  the  Albany  Times-Union,  Utica 
Daily  Press  and  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post. 


ANDRE  BOWLES 

Andre  Bowles,  66  for  25  years  art 
director  of  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Company 
publications,  Chicago,  died  Wednesday 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  His 
death  was  attributed,  however,  to  a  skull 
fracture  sustained  in  a  fall  last  week. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Bowles  was  in  the  brok¬ 
erage  business  with  his  father  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  but  quit  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  working  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Globe-Democrat.  At 
that  time  the  old  chalk  plate  illustrations 
came  into  vogue  and  Mr.  Bowles  illus¬ 
trated  his  own  stories.  He  became  a 
professional  artist  and  upon  coming  to 
Chicago  about  40  years  ago  made  for 
the  Boyce  company  the  first  colored 
illustrations  for  a  weekly  in  the  west. 
Some  of  his  war  cartoons  were  copied 
in  Paris  newspapers. 


GUSTAVE  A.  GUDE 

Gustave  A.  Gude,  formerly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  for  many 
years  European  advertising  manager  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  died  last  week 
in  Paris.  In  more  recent  years  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  London  Times 
as  well  as  operating  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  London. 


DAILY  SHOWS  RESULTS 
IN  CHURCH  DRIVE 

Co-operative  Campaign  in  Schenectady 
Run  by  Six  Churches  Brought  to  One 
Church  a  58%  Gain  in  Attendance 
100%  Gain  in  Contributions 


The  partial  results  of  a  cooperative 
church  advertising  campaign  run  by 
four  churches  in  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Union-Star  during  the  Lenten  season 
were  given  May  10  in  an  office  adver¬ 
tisement  on  the  church  page  of  the  daily 
with  the  legend,  “Can  Churches  Afford 
Not  to  Advertise?” 

The  four  churches  had  taken  display 
space  on  six  Wednesdays  to  swell  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  mid-week  Lenten  serv¬ 
ices.  The  results  accruing  to  one  of  the 
churches,  as  given  in  the  advertisement 
follow : 

1929  Compared  with  1930 

Gain  in  Attendance . 534,  or  58% 

Gain  in  Contributions. .,  .$76.17, or  100% 
Gain  in  attendance  for  two  other 
week-day  services  (not  adver¬ 
tised)  . . . 156,  or  57.5% 

Gain  in  Contributions  for  these  two 
other  week-day  services  (not  ad¬ 
vertised)  . $18.75,  or  54% 

Good  Friday  Service  lacked  but  4  of 
equaling  the  Entire  Membership  of  the 
Church. 

Sunday  Service  attendance  and  regular 
envelope  contributions  showed  marked 
increase. 

This  one’s  church’s  cost  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  $79,  it  was  pointed  out. 

“Church  advertising,”  the  copy  said, 
“intelligently  executed,  does  pay  mag¬ 
nificently,  both  spiritually  and  financially. 
Spiritually  .  .  .  who  would  dare  esti¬ 
mate  the  influence  for  good  of  more 
than  half  a  thousand  additional  attend¬ 
ants  in  this  one  church?  Financially 
.  .  .  the  advertised  mid-week  services 
actually  required  an  outlay  of  but  $2.83 
.  .  .  and  this  was  made  up,  many  times 
over,  by  the  increased  contributions  for 
the  Good  Friday,  Maundy  Thursday  and 
Sunday  services,  not  advertised.” 


PROTECTED  AGED  WOMAN 


Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Paper  Printed  Special 
Copy  for  Police  Chief’s  Mother 

The  Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Sunset  .Vrmi 
appealed  to  its  readers  May  5  in  a 
three-column,  red  ink,  front-page  box  to 
keep  secret  from  the  mother  of  the  city's 
chief  of  police,  John  Haldron,  the  news 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  kill 
him.  A  special  issue  of  the  paper  was 
run  off  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  mother, 
omitting  the  news  of  the  attempted 
murder.  These  precautions  were  taken 
when  doctors  said  the  shock  of  the 
news  might  end  her  life. 

The  box  in  the  News  was  headed 
“Let’s  Keep  a  Secret  and  Save  a  Pr^ 
cious  Life.”  The  text  told  of  how  the 
police  officer  had  come  to  the  newspaper 
office  and  asked  that  the  story  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  enumerated  the  reawns  why 
the  newspaper  could  not  conscientioudy 
kill  the  news.  A  plea  was  made  to  de¬ 
sist  from  giving  any  intimation  of  the 
attempted  murder  to  the  chief’s  mother. 


TO  ERECT  NEW  PLANT 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  has  purchased  the  Tribune  budding, 
a  two-story  structure,  which  it  will  use 
as  a  home  for  the  newspaper.  Erection 
of  the  first  unit  of  a  three-stoiy  adm- 
tion  will  be  begun  at  once,  which  w 
house  most  of  the  departments  of  tne 
daily  and  its  job  printing  department. 
Floyd  J.  Miller  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  RETIRES 

H.  B.  Hale,  for  44  years  owner  ^ 
editor  of  the  East  Hartford  _ 
Weekly  Gazette,  announced  his  retu^ 
ment  last  week.  T^e  Gazette  pj 
ing  Company,  recently  formed,  "J*. 
ward  B.  Stevens  as  u  as 

ness  manager,  and  J.  C.  (joodaie 
secretary  and  mechanical  superin 
ent.  Harry  H.  Palmer  remains  as  ei 
itor-in-chief. 


BETTER  THAN  DAYLIGHT 


With  a  circulation  of  1,319,654  and  1,546,505  Sunday,  The 
New  York  Daily  News,  before  moving  into  its  magnificent  new 
building  in  Forty-second  Street  recently,  saw  to  it,  you  may  be 
sure,  that  every  bit  of  its  new  production  equipment  was  the 
best  available  to  serve  the  important  ends  of  speed,  accuracy 
and  efficiency.  All  equipment  for  production  purposes  was 
bought  on  the  basis  of  actual  performance. 

And,  as  this  photograph  shows,  the  General  Electric  Vapor 
Lamp  Company  was  called  upon  to  install  in  the  composing 
room  of  this  world’s  most  up-to-date  newspaper  plant,  COOPER 
HEWITT  MERCURY-VAPOR  LAMPS. 

Because  —  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  Cooper  Hewitt  light 
is,  for  all  such  uses,  better  than  daylight.  It  is  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  light  rays  by  which  human  eyes  see  best 


Of  Course  • 

the  wortd^s  most  up- 
to-date  composing 
room  is  lighted  hg 

Cooper  Hewitts! 


—the  mid-spectrum  yellow-green.  Cooper  Hewitt  light  pro¬ 
duces  no  glare  and  no  dark  shadows.  It  is  perfectly  diffused— 
in  and  around  and  under  all  objects.  And  the  “seeing  power” 
of  this  soft,  cool  light  makes  8-point  metal  type  stand  out  as 
sharply  and  clearly  as  14  point— without  the  least  strain  on 
your  eyes. 

Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every  Saturday  evening, 
on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network 


\  w/'y 
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I  LIGHT 

I  it  Bfttrr  than 
i  DAUIGIIT 


IT  will  ioterett  you  to  read 
the  booklet,  Cooper 

Hewitt  Light  U  Better  than 
Daylight,**— .a  scientific  expU* 
nation  in  non  •  technical  terms. 
There*a  no  obligation.  Address 
General  Electric  Vapor  Lamp 
Company,  863  Adams  Street, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


{Formerly  Cooper HeicHt  Eleclric  Company) 
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RADIO  PROGRAM  SPACE 
IS  INCREASING 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

umn,  Mr.  Kenny  writes  a  regular  radio 
personality  column  for  King  Features 
S>'ndicate  and  also  writes  radio  poems. 

Commenting  on  the  relations  between 
newspapers  and  radio  Mr.  Kenny  de¬ 
clared  : 

“The  newspapers  will  eventually  have 
to  present  regular  radio  programs  of 
news  themselves.  They  should  have  had 
a  monopoly  on  it  years  ago.  They  could 
have  had  it  in  the  start.” 

One  of  the  big  curses  of  the  radio 
editor,  according  to  Phil  D.  Stong,  who 
holds  that  position  on  the  New  York 
IV  or  Id,  is  the  small  station  whose  pro¬ 
gram  consists  largely  of  “Wlioozis’  Fur 
Serenaders”  and  “^andso’s  Jewel  En¬ 
tertainers.” 

“These  stations  crowd  their  programs 
with  all  the  publicity  they  think  the 
traffic  will  bear,”  Mr.  Stong  pointed  out. 
“One  Brooklyn  station  gives  ‘Dr.  Brown’s 
Celery  Tonic’  as  the  listed  name  of  one 
of  its  programs.  Of  course  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  outfits  are  selling  the  ballyhoo 
along  with  time  on  the  air  and  the  news¬ 
papers  are  giving  an  agate  line  a  day  in 
free  advertising. 

“The  big  stations  handle  their  stuff 
more  discreetly,”  Mr.  Stong  continued. 
“There  are  certain  advertising  programs 
that  are  fixed  features  and  have  been 
identified  so  long  by  the  advertisers’ 
names  that  you  can’t  get  away  from 
them.” 

Mr.  Stong  gets  about  50  or  60  pieces 
of  free  publicity  a  day  from  the  big 
stations  and  from  performers,  and  the 
only  part  of  it  that  is  worth  anything, 
he  said,  are  the  shorts  sent  out  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
some  of  the  folders  from  Columbia. 

“Out  of  a  day’s  mail  there  are  usually 
no  more  than  three  envelopes  you  would 
open,  if  you  could  see  through  them  first 
with  an  x-ray,”  Mr.  Stong  declared. 
“The  agencies  persist  in  sending  glossy 
prints  of  entertainers  on  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams,  although  we  have  not  used  a 
photo  for  five  months  and  they  know  it.” 

The  New  York  American  is  another 
daily  in  the  morning  field  which  carries 
a  regular  column  of  comment  and  news 
in  addition  to  programs.  The  column 
is  writen  by  Louis  Reid,  radio  editor, 
and  covers  background  material  and 
personalities. 

The  programs  are  limited  to  Manhat¬ 
tan  stations  only  and  no  details  are  car¬ 
ried  because  of  space  limitations  system 
of  printing,  Mr.  Reid  said.  The  four- 
columns  on  three-column  space  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  programs. 

In  listing  programs,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  avoid  the  trade  name,  Mr.  Reid 
declared,  but  wherever  an  outstanding 
personality  is  to  perform,  his  or  her 
name  is  listed  instead  of  that  of  the 
sponsor.  Trade  names  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  daily  column  except  on 
occasions  when  some  exceptional  pro¬ 
gram  presented  by  a  commercial  firm 
calls  for  special  comment. 

The  New  York  Times  concentrates  on 
covering  radio  from  a  news  angle  en¬ 
tirely,  according  to  Orrin  Dunlap,  radio 
editor.  Carrying  full  programs  for  New 
York  stations  and  important  eastern 
broadcasting  units,  without  program  de¬ 
tail,  the  Times  shuns  feature  material 
and  prints  nothing  outside  the  programs 
except  spot  news.  A  box  listing  the 
outstanding  events  of  each  day  accom¬ 
panies  the  program. 

“This  box  covers  the  leading  events,” 
Mr.  Dunlap  said.  ‘Tt  would  be  repiti- 
tious  to  carry  any  additional  program 
notes.” 

Trade  names  are  not  barred  in  the 
Times’  programs,  but  publicity  material, 
unless  it  contains  news  of  real  impor¬ 
tance  is  relegated  to  the  waste  basket, 
Mr.  Dunlap  explained. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  which 
formerly  carried  uncensored  radio  pro- 
gram,s  and  a  daily  radio  review,  changed 
its  policy  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
eliminating  trade  names  and  abolishing 
the  review.  The  programs  mention  a 
trade  name  now,  only  when  a  particular 


hour  cannot  be  described  without  it. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

Instead  of  calling  an  hour  such  as  the 
Atwater  Kent  cmicert  by  its  regular 
Name,  the  News  now  lists  it  simply  as 
“concert”,  carrying  the  names  of  prom¬ 
inent  entertainers  when  any  are  scheduled 
to  perform,  Ben  Gross,  radio  editor,  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  limit¬ 
ing  its  coverage  almost  entirely  to  pro¬ 
grams,  carries  complete  schedules  in  nar¬ 
row  column  form.  An  additional  box 
listing  distant  stations  is  also  published 
and  the  usual  special  feature  box  is 
printed  with  the  local  program.  Trade 
names  are  not  entirely  eliminated,  accord- 
nig  to  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor, 
but  are  used  where  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  programs  without  them. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  regards  radio  pro¬ 
grams  as  news,”  Mr.  Holcombe  said, 
“and  is  publishing  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  news  value.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  future  will  bring  with  reference 
to  the  publication  of  radio  programs, 
but  we  feel  that  the  only  permanent  basis 
that  can  be  reached  is  a  news  basis.  At 
the  present  time  cretain  trade  names 
are  used  in  programs  because  they  can¬ 
not  be  identified  otherwise.  Whether  the 
newspapers  will  continue  to  use  trade 
names  depends  as  much  mi  the  future  of 
radio  advertising  as  it  does  upon  the 
newspapers’  policy.” 


AIMING  TO  EQUALIZE 
NEWSPRINT  RATES 

Canadian  Railroad  Official  Say*  Lines 

Seek  to  Even  Condition*  Among 
Mill* — Hearing*  on  Higher 
Tariff*  Resumed 

An  attempt  to  equalize  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  competitive  conditions  between 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  was  made  this 
week  in  Ottawa  when  the  Board  of  I^il- 
way  Commissioners  resumed  its  hearings 
of  newsprint  freight  rates  case. 

The  case  arises  out  of  general  increases 
in  freight  rates  on  paper  shipped  from 
Canadian  mills  to  points  in  the  United 
States,  announced  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  some  months  ago.  Operation  of 
the  rates  was  suspended  by  order  of  the 
board  before  they  came  into  effect,  and 
the  present  hearing  is  to  determine 
whether  the  suspension  is  to  be  per¬ 
manent  or  whether  the  railways  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  higher  rates. 

The  contention  of  the  railways  is 
opposed  by  most  of  the  paper  companies 
in  Canada  and  by  newspaper  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

On  paper  shipped  to  New  England  and 
trunk-line  points,  J.  L.  Knowles,  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  explained, 


the  rates  were  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
mills  between  Ottawa  and  Queb^  “the 
Grand  Mere  group,”  as  a  basis. 

Outside  of  this  territory  there  were 
the  mills  in  Eastern  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  As  a  general  rule  trjfic 
from  this  area  had  to  move  through  the 
Grand  Mere  territory  in  order  to  reach 
its  destination.  Consequently  rates  were 
higher. 

To  the  west  of  the  basic  group  there 
were  mills  at  Kapuscasing,  EspanoK 
Iroquois  Falls  and  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont, 
which  were  placed  in  another  group  with 
rates  slightly  higher  to  New  England 
territory  than  from  the  Grand  Mere 
group. 

The  reason  for  this  division  of  mills 
into  groups,  it  was  explained,  was  to 
enable  rates  to  be  computed  on  an  equaWe 
basis  between  mills  instead  of  on  a 
straight  mileage  basis.  It  gave  the  vari¬ 
ous  Canadian  mills  a  chance  to  readi 
consuming  points  in  the  United  States 
on  a  fairer  competitive  basis  than  would 
be  possible  if  each  was  charged  on  the 
basis  of  its  distance  from  the  destination 
of  the  freight. 

ISSUES  DAILY  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Baker  (Mont.)  Fallon  County 
Times,  weekly,  is  publishing  a  daily  sup¬ 
plement  to  its  regular  issue  until  June 
1.  Karl  R.  Pleissner  is  publisher. 
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PEOPLE  "TAXIED"  IN  HANSOM  CABS? 


Reflecting  back  from  this  day  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  there  was  once  a  time  when  the  viscera 
from  hog,  sheep  and  beef  was  commonly 
dumped  into  a  nearby  river  or  buried  in 
huge  trenches  .  . .  when  sausage  casings  were 
actually  thrown  away — ^wasted.  Later  some 
of  the  casings  were  saved — but  only  in  such 
quantities  as  were  required  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  local  sausage  factories. 

As  time  went  on  export  markets  were  de¬ 
veloped;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  steadily 
growing  domestic  popularity  of  ready-to- 
serve  meats  in  the  form  of  frankfurters  and 
other  types  of  sausage,  the  demand  for  cas¬ 
ings  turned  into  a  completely  marketable 
form  what  was  once  almost  wholly  a  waste. 

Today  in  the  Armour  plants  every  foot  of 
the  intestinal  tract  of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle 
is  saved,  cleaned,  cured,  graded  and  used. 
Even  the  removed  interior  mucous  lining  is 
saved,  evaporated  for  its  high  ammonia  con¬ 
tent  and  directed  into  channels  where  it  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Processing  of  casings,  too,  has  made  a 
decided  forward  step  in  recent  years,  and  an 
absolutely  sanitary  product  is  turned  out. 
After  thorough  cleansing  and  scraping, 
casings  are  soaked  in  ice-cold  brine;  then 


flushed,  tested,  graded  for  size  and  put  into 
salt  cure.  Again  they  are  flushed,  tested 
and  checked  for  grading  and  sanitation. 

The  processing  time  has  also  been  greatly 
shortened.  Whereas  ten  days  were  formerly 
required  to  cure  hog  casings,  this  operation 
is  now  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Operating  costs  have  been  reduced  and  the 
sausage  manufacturer  today  receives  a  bet¬ 
ter,  stronger,  less  perishable  and  more  ac¬ 
curately  graded  casing  than  ever  before. 
The  advantages  it  brings  to  the  consumer 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  such  Armour- 
manufactured  products  as  Star  Pork 
Sausage,  Star  Frankfurters  and  Star  Liver 
Sausage. 

Furthermore,  the  sausage  manufacturer, 
however  small,  can  obtain  Armour  and 
Company  casings  in  volumes  as  small  as 
1  lb.  cartons  or  5  and  10  lb.  pails.  This  per¬ 
mits  frequent  purchases  and  a  produc-l  as¬ 
sured  against  deterioration. 

In  their  preparation,  handling  and  qual¬ 
ity,  the  Armour  casings  of  today  contrast  as 
sharply  with  those  of  a  generation  ago  as  the 
present-day  limousine  / 

taxicab  contrasts  with  ^ 
the  hansom  cab  of 

bygone  days.  President 


WE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 


MAKERS 
OF  YOUR 


Backing  up  your  Telephone 


WmEnough  in  a  Single  Telephone 
Exchange  to  span  the  United  States 
three  and  a  quarter  times! 


To  make  your  telephone 


and  back  it  up  with  all  the  appa 


ratus  and  supplies  needed  for  your 


service  is  a  work  of  infinite  variety. 

Buying  rubber  from  Singapore, 
mica  from  India,  conduit  from  Ohio 
— Making  each  year  a  million  tele¬ 
phones,  15,000  miles  of  cable,  switch¬ 
boards  by  the  trainload— Distributing 
supplies  to  32  warehouses,  holding 
them  ready  for  the  nation’s  tele¬ 
phone  companies — Installing  the 
equipment  in  all  the  telephone 
exchanges — 

All  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
Western  Electric — whose  dependa¬ 
ble  service  of  supply  helps  make  pos¬ 
sible  dependable  telephone  service. 


The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask — electro-welding  a 
switchboard  frame  —  is  one  of  many  skilled 
workers  who  see  that  every  part  is  made  right. 


From  Pencils  to  Telephone  Poles  everything  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  uses  is  found  in  Western  Elec¬ 
tric’s  market  basket. 


Meeting  Emergencies  is  the  real  test  of  a  service. 
Western  Electric’s  system  of  supply  distribution  is 
always  ready! 


Western  Etectrk 


TELEPHONE 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


TELEGRAPH  PRINTERS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  We  are  a|- 
ways  appreciative  of  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  and  suggestions  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  editorial  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  May  3,  calling  attention  to 
the  changes  in  the  telegrai^ic  copy  now 
laid  on  the  desk  of  the  telegraph  editor. 

As  the  article  is  general  rather  than 
specific,  we  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  referring  particularly  to  the  copy 
received  by  the  editors  over  the  leased 
wires  of  the  various  press  associations 
or  to  the  so-called  “overhead  press”  mat¬ 
ter  filed  by  correspondents  over  the  reg¬ 
ular  circuits  of  the  Telegraph  Company 
at  commercial  press  rates. 

As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  the 
general  substitution  of  automatic  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  apparatus  on  the  trunk 
circuits  throughout  the  country  has  in¬ 
troduced  some  complications  in  the 
handling  of  press  dispatches.  It  has  on 
the  other  hand  carri^  great  benefits  in 
the  matter  of  accuracy  and  speed,  it 
being  possible  to  handle  about  double, 
or  in  some  cases  treble  the  number  of 
words  of  press  matter  within  a  given 
time.  This  company  has  endeavor^  to 
meet  the  objection  to  copy  containing  all 
caps  by  installing  in  the  offices  of  news¬ 
papers  that  have  a  large  volume  of 
“overhead  press”  tape  pullers  which  draw 
the  tape  in  front  of  an  operator  (gen¬ 
erally  a  Morse  operator,  who  transcribes 
it  on  a  typewriter)  so  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  our  service  now  at  the 
larger  newspaper  offices  is  identical  with 
that  formerly  rendered  under  Morse 
operation,  except  that  it  is  much  faster, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  transcribed  from  visible,  instead 
of  auditory,  words. 

At  the  smaller  newsfiaper  offices  served 
by  local  Simplex  tie  lines,  the  delivered 
copy  in  many  instances  is  gummed  by 
employes  of  the  paper  and  not  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Telegraph  Ccmipany.  In 
those  instances  where  a  Teiegrajffi  Com¬ 
pany  employe  is  detailed  to  handle  an 
extraordinary  file  our  practice  is  to  gum 
the  strips  sufficiently  far  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  editorial  interlineations  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  editor  and  compositor. 

We  make  it  a  practice  to  transmit 
all  punctuation  shown  on  the  filed  copy, 
but  I  am  sure  you  realize  and  appreciate 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  press  matter  filed 
with  us  is  not  only  deficient  in  punctua¬ 
tion  but  in  some  instances  has  none  at 
all.  Therefore  it  is  impractical  to  ab¬ 
solutely  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
editor  with  respect  to  punctuation,  al¬ 
though  under  our  present  arrangement 
at  the  larger  offices  we  have  not  “saved 
the  services  of  the  good  brainy  Morse 
operator”  by  a  machine.  He  is  still  on 
the  job,  the  only  difference  being  that 
he  types  by  sight  instead  of  by  ear. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Newcomb  Carlton, 

President,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co. 

Editor’s  note:  Our  editorial,  to  which 
Mr.  Carlton  refers,  was  a  criticism  of 
all  or  any  telegraph  equipment  used  for 
newspaper  copy  which  does  not  print  in 
both  upper  and,  lower  case  type  and  does 
not  punctuate  properly.  The  hazards 
of  news  publication  are  so  great  and  the 
work  of  editing  is  so  heavy  that  copy 
in  capital  letters,  with  doubtful  or  no 
punctuation,  is  just  an  added  menace 
and  difficulty.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  service  has  been  wonderfully 
speeded  up  by  the  telegraph  printer  and 
Imow,  of  course,  that  this  is  in  line 
with  progress,  but  when  one  is  handling 
highly-charged  news  over  wires  ac¬ 
curacy  is  an  element  often  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  speed.  Our  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  transmission  com¬ 
panies  will  best  serve  the  press  by 
eliminating,  when  possible,  printing  de¬ 
vices  which  cannot  follow  original  copy. 

COURAGE  AND  FREEDOM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  con¬ 
gratulate  your  publication  upon  the  cour¬ 
ageous  article  which  appeared  covering 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 


Tribune,  in  which  Colonel  McCormick 
ably  and  brilliantly  states  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  May  I  quote  from 
Thucydides  (Book  II — Section  43),  re¬ 
porting  the  great  oration  of  Pericles  over 
the  men.  who  had  died  to  make  Athens 
free,  where  it  records  these  words: 

“Take  these  men  for  your  example — 
like  them  remember  that  prosperity  can 
be  only  for  the  free,  and  that  freedom  is 
the  sure  possession  of  those  alone  who 
have  courage  to  defend  it.” 

Colonel  McCormick  is  not  only  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  the  world,  but  also  a  lawyer  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  legal  standing,  with  a  colorful 
background  and  who  is  not  afraid  to 
mince  words  and  who  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions. 

The  gradual  usurpation  of  state  rights 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  exercise  a  federated  sovereignty, 
gradually  enslaving  the  right  of  free 
speech  as  well  as  press  freedom.  Unless 
more  pioneers  with  courage  attack  this 
insidious  invasion  of  rights,  it  will  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  will  operate 
under  a  gag-law  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  will  be  a  figure  of  speech  and  an¬ 
other  form  of  Russianized  tyranny. 

I  quite  agree  with  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick  that  a  militant  defense  is  needed 
to  combat  influences  restraining  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees.  If  press  freedom  is 
menaced  and  demolished,  then  the  next 
step  will  be  to  wipe  away  the  right  of 
free  speech  upon  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

The  newspaper  is  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Unless  more  crusaders  join 
Colonel  McCormick  in  his  courage¬ 
ous  fight  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people,  intolerant  conditions  will  be 
created  that  will  throw  the  rights  of  the 
p^ple  of  the  United  States  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  worse  than  now  existing  in  Russia. 

With  congratulations  to  your  paper  in 
publishing  this  statement  of  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  the  sincere  hope  that  more 
advocates  will  join  him  in  his  battle,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  I 
remain 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jay  J.  McCarthy,  Chicago. 

THREE  EDITIONS  ADDED 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  in¬ 
creased  its  daily  edition  from  five  to 
eight.  The  first  edition  goes  on  the 
streets  at  10:15  P.  M.  and  the  last  at 
4:15  A.  M.  Managing  Editor  Paul 
Bellamy  and  Night  Editor  Ed  Moore 
worked  out  the  three  newest  editions 
with  the  help  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  _ 

CARTOONS  EXHIBITED 

Recent  additions  to  the  prints  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
included  several  original  drawings  bjr 
prominent  newspaper  cartoonists — J.  N. 
“Ding”  Darling,  the  late  Clare  A.  Briggs, 
Denys  Wortman,  Rollin  Kirby,  Fontaine 
Fox  and  H.  T.  \\’ebster.  They  are  now 
on  view  in  the  library’s  art  department. 
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HANDSET  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Halifax  Acadian  Recorder  Discon¬ 
tinued  After  Deatb  of  Publisher 

The  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Arcadian 
Recorder,  published  its  last  issue  May 
10.  The  newspaper,  which  for  years  had 
been  a  daily,  was  first  published  Jan. 
16,  1813,  and  celebrated  its  centenary  in 
1913  by  publishing  a  facsimile  of  the 
first  number.  Since  1837  it  has  been 
published  by  the  Blackadar  family,  but 
on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  C.  C. 
Blackadar,  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  time  for  tenders 
having  expired  without  any  suitable 
offer  being  received  the  trustees  decided 
to  cease  publication. 

The  newspaper  was  a  huge  blanket 
sheet,  entirely  handset.  Mr.  Blackadar 
steadfastly  refused  to  install  modern 
machinery  because  it  would  result  in 
several  veteran  compositors  losing  their 
jobs.  Mr.  Blackadar  made  a  fortune 
from  his  newspaper,  and  left  most  of  it 
to  local  charities. 

REPORTING  ROAD  CONDITIONS 

Morning  newspaper  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Montana  are  fin¬ 
ancing  collection  of  daily  road  reports 
to  be  carried  early  each  evening  on  the 
A.P.  wire.  The  A.P.  gets  its  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Montana  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation.  During  the  summer,  daily  re¬ 
ports  are  telegraphed  to  Helena,  the  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  A.P.  in  Montana, 
from  13  key  cities  of  the  state.  The 
information  concerns  45  road  zones. 

RUNNING  RADIO  CONTEST 

A  popularity  contest  to  determine  the 
favorite  radio  entertainer  and  the  fav¬ 
orite  announcer  was  recently  started  by 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Nick  Ken¬ 
ny,  radio  editor,  is  in  charge.  Re¬ 
turns  this  week  showed  Rudy  Vallee 
leading  the  entertainers’  list  and  Perry 
Charles  of  Station  WPAP  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  announcers. 

Ocean  City  Press 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

"Americas  Greatest  Family  Resorf 

Will  Issue  a 
Summer  Daily 

from  June  5th  to  September  16th, 
inclnsive,  weekly  (Thursday)  bal* 
ance  of  year. 
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4,000. 

Rate,  50c  column  inch. 
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Year  Round  Combination 

Ocean  City  Press  (weekly,  Thurs¬ 
day),  and  Wildwood  Leader,  Wild¬ 
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Intensive  county  coverage  in  Cape 
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Millions  of 
Public  Money 

Will  be  spent  durlna  19*0  In  and 
around  Cairo  on  levee  work  by 
Federal  tiovernment. 

New  *200.000  .Armory  to  be  erected 
by  Htate  of  Illinois. 

Best  crops  In  live  years. 

Ilialiway  bridae  over  Mississippi 
has  inereaslna  traffic. 
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CAMPBELL  CIRCULATION  CHIEF 

F.  R.  Campbell  has  been  named  dreu- 
lation  manager  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
Evening  News  and  Morning  Americm 
by  J.  A.  Mathews,  publisher.  (Campbell 
has  served  on  the  Port  Dodge  (la.)  Met- 
senger  &  Chronicle,  Grand  Forks  (N.D )' 
Herald  and  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
Recently  he  has  been  with  the  Dtt 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune. 

BELL  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 

Students  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  George  Washington  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  were  addressed  Monday 
by  Nelson  Bell,  Sunday  editor  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture  critic  of  the  IVashingtim 
Post.  He  spoke  of  the  newspapers’  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cinema. 

HEADS  TELEGRAPH  DESK 

William  Stewart  has  left  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  to  become  telegraph  editor 
of  Montrecd  Daily  Star. 
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uipDElN  EASTER  GAME 
boosted  classified 


FAHEY  BEFORE  COMMISSION 


not  only  to  Worcester  customers  but  also 
to  electric  light  users  throughout  the 
state  as  a  result  of  cuts  made  afterward 
by  various  companies. 


DAILY  TO  USE  PLANE 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  has 
completed  arrangements  with  Utica  Muni¬ 
cipal  Airport,  whereby  a  plane  owned  by 
the  Utica  Flying  Service  and  operated  by 
David  Evans,  pressman  for  the  paper, 
will  be  kept  available  for  covering  news 
within  the  Press  territory. 

NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

First  issue  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  was  published  May  4.  The 
Lowell  Sunday  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
are  the  publishers.  Peter  P.  McMenimon 
is  the  manager  and  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Ray  E.  Cohen  is  the  treasurer 
and  advertising  manager. 


Opposes  Proposed  Merger  of  New 
England  Utility  Companies 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  IVor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Post,  appeared  before 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  recently  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  the  West  Boston  Gas 
Company  and  the  Dedham  and  Hyde 
Park  Gas  Company  with  the  Worcester 
Gas  Company. 

Mr.  Fahey  and  the  Post  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  rates  of  the  Worcester  Electric 
Light  Company,  resulting  in  big  savings 


Tkoiuandt  of  Entries  Received  by 
Paul  Dailies  in  Campaign 
to  Banish  Pre-  Easter 
Slump 


FLORIDA  PRINTERS  ELECT 

E.  E.  Westman  of  Miami  succeeded 
Herbert  Felkel  of  the  St,  Augustine  Rec¬ 
ord  as  president  of  the  Florida  Master 
Printers  Association,  as  the  result  of 
elections  held  at  the  first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  in  Orlando,  re¬ 
cently.  Other  officers  elected  were  Joe 
Cawthon,  Tallahassee,  secretary,  and 
Warren  Welch,  Gainesville,  George  F. 
McGraw,  Tampa,  and  Mr.  Felkel,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  council. 


customary  pre-Easter  slump  in  ciassinea 

linage.  .  , 

The  question  then  was — howr 

A  consensus  favored  a  contest  of  some 
kind  as  the  medium  for  holding  “that 
linage"— a  contest  with  an  Easter  touch 
,0  it— one  that  would  interest  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  grownups,  hold  interest  through 
the  Easter  season,  and  build  goodwill  for 
the  papers,  according  to  R.  J.  Dunlap, 
managing  editor.  It  had  to  be  something 
different  than  the  ordinary  contest  with 
a  classified  hook-up.  A  conference  de¬ 
veloped  the  Hidden  Easter  Story  Game. 

The  editor  of  the  children’s  page  wrote 
a  children’s  story.  It  consisted  of  121 
sentences,  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen 
woids  each,  telling  all  about  Mrs.  Easter 
Bunny’s  distress  over  a  shortage  of 
Easter  eggs  due  to  a  cornering  of  the 
egg  market  by  the  big  butter  and  egg 
men;  how  Mrs.  Easter  Bunny’s  children 
helped  her  out  of  her  trouble;  how  the 
eggs  were  finally  gathered,  colored  and 
delivered;  and  how  Mrs.  Easter  Bunny’s 
success  in  providing  Easter  eggs  for  all 
the  children  again  this  year  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  Maypole  dance  with  all  the 
bunnies  and  hens  in  attendance. 

Eleven  sentences  of  the  story,  set  in 
classified  style,  were  placed  at  random 
throughout  the  classified  section  each  day 
for  11  days,  starting  April  3  and  ending 
April  13.  The  object  of  the  game  was 
to  find  the  121  sentences  (and  it  was  no 
small  task  as  it  necessitated  reading  al¬ 
most  every  advertisement  in  the  section) 
arrange  them  in  their  proper  order  to 
form  the  Easter  story,  give  the  story  a 
title  and  present  it  in  the  most  original 
manner  possible.  Winners  were  to  be 
determined  by  consideration  of  all  three 
points — correct  arrangement,  title  and 
presentation.  The  prize  list  amounted  to 
jlOO,  with  $2.S  the  top  prize. 

A  full  page  announced  the  game  the 
day  before  the  opening.  Promotion  in 
front  page  and  classified  page  boxes  kept 
the  game  alive. 

Entries  came  in  from  four  states — 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  When  the  contest  was  over  it 
was  found  the  entries  numbered  into  the 
thousands. 

“There  were  booklets,  bunnies,  dolls, 
^gs,"  an  official  of  the  papers  stated. 
“One  person  sent  in  a  dozen  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  hardboiled  and  colored,  with  the 
lister  story  written  on  them.  Another 
buik  a  miniature  radio  with  the  story  in 
the  loud  speaker.  Another  removed  the 
Mntents  of  an  egg  through  a  small  hole, 
placed  the  story  inside  and  sealed  up  the 
gg.  The  winner,  a  patient  in  the  County  ; 
devoted  45  hours  to  her  entry.  ! 

The  game  turned  out  to  be  a  great  i 
success  and  there  was  no  Easter  slump  1 
m  classified.’’  I 

lTj*  distributed  among  the  \ 

Childrens  hospitals  of  the  city. 


Curler-Hammer  Press  Con¬ 
trol  installed  on  rhe  presses  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mu- 
u^aulcee,  Wis.  The  circulation 
o/lhe  Journal  is  approximately 
172,000.  t*Jotice  the  convenient 
location  of  the  control  huttons 
for  easy  starting,  stopping  or 
inching  of  the  presses. 


PRICELESS  MINUTES 
PROTECTED 


The  minutes  which  elapse  from 
the  moment  the  paper  goes  to  bed 
until  it  reaches  the  street  are  priceless 
minutes.  No  publisher  can  afford  to 
gamble  with  them.  They  are  the 
minutes  which  reliable  press  control 
can  protect ...  can  guard  from  danger 
of  a  break  in  the  web,  an  accident 
to  men,  motors,  or  equipment. 

Cutler-Hammer  Press  Control  lays 
a  guiding  hand  on  all  press  oper¬ 
ations.  C-H  Press  Drives  start  presses 
smoothly  yet  swiftly,  accelerating 
press  speed  gradually  through  many 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 

1223  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  break 
in  the  web. 

It  is  this  safety  which  has  gained 
the  respect  of  press  operators  for 
C-H  Press  Equipment  and  earned  it 
the  name  of  the  “safest  system  in  the 
world”.  Whether  you  are  remodel¬ 
ing  your  present  layout  or  need  new 
control  and  drive  equipment  on  old 
presses  be  sure  to  get  all  the  facts 
about  Cutler-Hammer  Pressroom 
Equipment.  Confer  with  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  Engineer  or  write  direct  for 
full  information. 


A  sic  /or  **  Kee  p  ing 
Pace**f  a  Cutler* 
Hammer  booklet 
showing  many  typi* 
cal  Cutler*Hammer 
installations. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

occasion  of  its  2.5th  anniversary, 
Jhc  Chicago  Defetuier,  Negro 
issued  a  special  edition,  the  city 
Jg  48  pages  and  the  national  4<) 
Robert  S.  Abbott,  the  editor,  is 
tounder  of  the  newspaper. 


’Newspaper  Press  Control'^ Press  Drives^ Dispatch  Conveyors 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  17,  1930 


N.  Y.  ADVERTISING  CLUB 
ELECTS  MURPHY 


DRESSED  IN  NEWSPAPERS  AT  BAL  MASQUE 


N.  Y.  STATE  EDITORS 
TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


Lawyer  and  Former  Adrertising 
Man  Named  Preeident,  Succeed* 
ing  James  W.  Brown — President 
HooTer  Is  Honorary  President 


President  Hoover  was, elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Advertising  Qub 
of  New  York,  May  13,  when  members 
of  the  club  voted 
in  the  annual 


election  of  regu¬ 
lar  club  officers. 
On  a  resolution 
presented  by 
James  \V. 
Brown,  president 
of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and 
retiring  club 
president,  Mr. 
Hoover’s  name 
was  submitted  in 
the  meeting  fol- 

Chasles  E.  Musphy  club  elec¬ 

tions.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Charles  E  Murphy,  attorney,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
club,  succeeding  Mr.  Brown,  who  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  another  term. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Lee  J. 
Eastman,  president  of  Packard  Motor 
Sales  Corporation,  and  Oliver  B.  Mer¬ 
rill,  advertising  manager  of  Youths'  Com¬ 
panion,  vice-president;  John  A.  VVilkens, 


New  Libel  Law  and  Radio  Develop* 
meats  to  Be  Discussed  at  Syracuse 
Conference  —  Federal  Legisla* 
tion  Also  a  Topic 


Miss  Ruth  Schnepp  (left)  of  the  foreign  advertising  department  of  the 
Springfield  (IlL)  State  Register  as  Miss  Rotogravure,  and  Miss  Velma 
KrimmeL  society  editor,  as  Miss  Comique,  wearing  dresses  fashioned  along 
the  most  modem  lines  and  made  from  newspapers  at  the  local  Beaux  Arts 
Bal  Masque,  May  10,  where  they  presided  over  the  State  Register  booth 
decorated  throughout  with  newspapers. 


Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  will  meet 
at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  May 
19.  A  luncheon  will  be  held  at  1  o’clock 
and  an  open  discussion  will  follow. 

Officers  of  the  orgaaii ration  hope  to 
report  on  state  and  federal  legislation 
affecting  newspapers  at  this  time.  Among 
the  topics  under  consideration  will  be 
the  recently  passed  Fearon  bill  which 
liberalizes  the  libel  law  in  favor  of 
newspapers.  Other  bills  which  have  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  legislature 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion. 

Matters  of  policy  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  include  the  advisability  of  news¬ 
papers  entering  into  popular  movements, 
and  whether  or  not  bylines  are  advan¬ 
tageous  to  newspapers. 

Paul  Williams  of  the  Utica  Daily 
Press  will  talk  on  the  radio.  At  the 
Washington  conference  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  took  an  active  part  in  discussions 
relative  to  the  radio. 


NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER 


CIRCULATION  BY  AREAS 


SUMMER  MEETING.  JULY  18-19  Guy  F.  Dunton  Resign*  from  Bunk  t* 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Direct  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News 


vice-president  of  (Zharles  Francis  Press,  British  Daily  Shows  Sales  on  Mile  York  Press  Association  has  announced  Qyy  p  Dunton  has  been  chosen  a  di¬ 


treasurer;  William  D.  M.  Simmons,  sales 


Radius  Basis 


that  the  annual  summer  meting  of  that  rector  and  elected  general  manager  of 


manager  Underi^  Ty-peyiter  C^-  ^  recent  certified  statement  of  circula-  organisation  will  be  held  at  the  Sagamore  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News.  Mr. 

^  president  of  New  tion  issued  by  the  Evening  World,  of  iq  I^nton  recently  resigned  as  vice-presi- 

York  Theatre  Program  Corporation,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  one  of  the  (jeorge  on  July  18  and  19.  While  ^^nt  of  the  Chapman  Trust  and  Baidcing 

directors.  _ Jc _ _ _ _  there  may  be  one  short  business  session, 


^...1  ,  Northcliffe  chain  of  even  ing ’newspapers,  may  be  one  short  business  session.  Company  of  Portland. 

Following  the  period  devoted  to  elec-  divided  the  total  net  sales  by  distance  ”iost  of  the  two  days  will  be  spent  in  Dunton  has  had  no  previous  newspaper 
Hon  there  was  entertainment  and  Mr.  from  place  of  publication.  It  showed  recreation,  ^e  annual  dinner  will  be  experience.  He  was  with  the  (inadian 
Brown,  as  retiring  pr^ident  read  his  61,192  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  a  feature  on  Friday  evening,  July  18.  Express  Company  for  five  years  and 

Northcliffe  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  . oonAnr  AQTiNr  i  irFN«F  treasurer  of  the 

f  Earle  Townsend  114^249  within  ten  miles,  134,979  within  a  BROADCASTING  LICENSE  (3hase  Transfer  Company.  He  was 

tomed  the  proxy  committee.  radius  of  fifteen  miles,  154,437  within  a  Authority  to  build  and  operate  a  5(X)-  elected  a  director  of  the  (Thapman  Bank 

Mr.  Murphy,  whoM  law  practice  cen-  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  173,284  watt  radio  broadcasting  station  at  Tyler,  in  1922.  Has  always  been  a  close  p«r- 

ters  prmci^ly  on  advertising  and  busi-  £Qr  the  total.  Tex.,  has  been  asked  in  an  application  sonal  friend  and  business  associate  of 

ness  la^  ms  been  active  in  the  Adver-  letter  from  John  Coope,  of  North-  filed  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commis-  Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  managing  editor  of 
tising  Club  smce  1923,  when  he  was  ^liffe  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  says:  sion  by  Carl  Estes,  manager  oiiht  Tyler  the  News.  No  other  staff  changes  were 

chairman  of  the  national  advertisers’  *<j  h^ve  examined  with  interest  and  ad-  Teldgraph  and  Courier-Times.  Hearing  made. 

dir^tor  in  miration  the  promotion  matter  issued  by  on  the  application  will  be  held  in  Sep-  - - 

TO  PUSH  BOND  SALES 

entering  the  law  Mr.  Murphy  was  with  anv  case  that  the  analvses  of  sales  dis-  GOV.  ALLEN  JOINS  CAMERAMEN  - 

the  James  F.  Newcomb  Company.  tribution’  have  been  certified  by  chart-  Governor  Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massa-  Chicago  Firm  Co-operating  With 

niQriiQQFn  cc'urkrki  aicETkc  accountants.”  chusetts  was  made  an  honorary  member  Banks — To  Use  Newspaper* 

scnuui-  Nl:.l:Xis  standard  reports^  of  the  Audit  Bu-  of  the  Press  Photographers’  Association  The  bond  house  of  Henry  L.  Trout 

.  ~  reau  of  Circulations,  of  course,  divide  cir-  of  Boston  at  a  recent  meeting.  Among  &  Co.,  333  North  Michigan  avenue, 

PennsylTania  Newspaper  Committee  culation  into  city,  suburban,  and  all  other,  the  guests  was  Mayor  F.  W.  Hartford  of  Chicago,  through  Jerome  F.  Arkenberg, 


the  James  F.  Newcomb  Company, 

DISCUSSED  SCHOOL  NEEDS 


Chicago  Firm  Co-operating  With 
Banks — T o  Use  Newspaper* 

The  bond  house  of  Henry  L.  Trout 


Meets  at  State  College 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 

_ _  _  A  _ 


NEW  TRIAL  DENIED 


A  motion  made  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Tillim,  fi'® 


Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  afterwards  was  307  North  Michigan  avenue,  has  under¬ 
host  to  the  cameramen  at  a  meeting  held  taken  co-operation  with  neighborho^ 


banks  throughout  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
in  an  effort  to  help  them  build  up  their 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association  met  Ventura,  Cal.,  for  a  new  trial  of  his  libel  irtimiu*!  isi/'rkDDrkD avcc  jn  an  effort  to  help  them  build  up 

at  the  college  May  9  and  10  to  discuss  suit  against  the  Ventura  County  Star,  NAPA  JOURNAL  INCORPORATES  bond  departments  during  the  P’’** 
the  development  of  technical  equipment  which  was  culminated  recently  in  favor  Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Napa  depression.  If  the 


iiic  ucvciu(iiiicii[  oi  iccnnicai  equipment  wnicn  was  cuiminaiea  recently  in  lavor  rviiitics  mujunjiaiiuu  lui  me  j\u,yu  , 

for  the  department  of  journalism  and  of  the  newspaper,  was  denied  last  week  (Cal.)  Journal,  a  daily,  have  been  filed  cessful,  there  will  probably  be  a  graaw 

to  consider  the  problems  of  providing  in  the  superior  court.  The  case  grew  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  incor-  extension  throughout  the  middi^’ 

summer  work  for  the  students  and  per-  out  of  news  stories  and  editorials  con-  porators  named  were  Elwin  A.  Muller,  Community  newspapers  will  be  usm 
manent  placemer*  upon  graduation.  cerning  the  death  of  a  four-year-old  girl  Lyman  B.  King,  H.  H.  Muller,  Elizabeth  disseminating  information  j* 

Members  of  ne  committee  are  FI.  from  ether  in  a  local  hospital.  King  and  Percy  King,  Jr.  the  use  of  neighborhood  _ banks 


Arthur  Swc'  ey, 
Greensburg  (  e  - 
V  i  e  w-T  tune; 
(^1.  Ernest  G. 
S-m  i  t  h.  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times-Lead- 
er;  E.  J.  Lynett, 
Scranton  Times; 
Col.  C.  J.  Smith, 
Allentown  Morn¬ 
ing  Call;  Brathon 
R.  Gardner,  Mon¬ 
trose  Independent ; 
A.  El.  Mc(iollough, 
Lancaster  New 
Era;  Harold  D. 
Jacobs,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  Fred  Fuller 
Sh^d.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin;  William  D. 
Fish,  Coudersttort 
Potter  Enterprise, 
and  A.  W.  Fell, 
past  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


King  and  Percy  King,  Jr. 


4!  [fjWRITERS  TO  VISIT  SWEDEN  AS  GUESTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


As  guests  of  the  government  of  Sweden,  these  editors  of  American  magazines  sailed  May  10  aboard  the  S.S.  Kungsholm 
for  Sweden,  where  they  will  attend  a  national  exposition.  In  the  group  are,  Mrs.  Augusta  O.  Patterson,  art  editor.  Town 
&  Country;  Curtis  Patterson,  associate  editor.  Harper's  Bazar ;  Mrs.  Helen  A,  Reed,  art  editor  of  Vogue  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  Edward  A.  Jewell,  assistant  art  editor.  New  York  Times;  Henry  McBride,  art  critic.  New  York  Sun;  Mrs.  Jos.  B. 
Sheffield,  assistant  editor.  House  and  Garden;  Miss  Florence  Brobeck;  Henry  T.  Claus,  managing  editor,  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script;  Harry  A.  Bull,  Jr.,  art  editor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Anderson  of  the  New  York  Journal;  Marquis  Childs,  St.  Louis 
Pou-Dispatch;  Cook  A.  Glassgold,  writer  on  decorative  art;  and  Forbes  Watson,  editor  of  The  Arts. 


small  investor, 
and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising,_  direct 
and  mail  service 
and  personal  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  rendered 
the  individual 
banks  in  assisting 
them  to  build  up 
their  bond  depart¬ 
ments  without  cost 

to  them.  .... 

For  the  initial 
experiment,  a  select 
group  of  banks  w 
Giicago’s  south¬ 
west  side  and  two 
suburban  banks 
have  been  cho^ 
for  an  intensiw 
campaign.  | " 
will  be  followd 
by  similar  ex^ri- 
ments  in  southern 
Illinois,  northern 
Indiana. 

Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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Is  Prosperity  Reviving  in  the  SOUTH? 

Read  These  Figures  from  Washington 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
survey  released  late  in  April  of  this  year — discloses  some  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  figures  tending  to  show  a  greatly  marked  increase  in  South¬ 
ern  building  operations. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  and  the  South  Central  states  reported 
as  their  share  of  total  construc¬ 
tion  in  292  American  cities  of 
25,000  and  over,  for  March,  1930 
— $34,088,159.  In  comparison  with 
February  totals  of  $18,143,600 
given  for  same  area,  this  shows 
a  composite  gain  for  the  two 
sections — of  80%  in  one  month. 

Building  operations  are  sure 
indicators  of  good  or  bad  times. 

Good  business  and  trade  condi¬ 
tions  in  any  territory,  mean  in¬ 
creased  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  types.  Judged  from 
the  above  authoritative  figures, 
the  urban  South  is  experiencing 
a  convincing  revival  of  prosperity. 

The  papers  listed  below,  reach  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this 
prosperous  Southern  area.  They  lead  their  respective  localities  as 
mass-sales  producers  for  standard  trade  marked  brands  with  a  national 
distribution.  Detailed  information  regarding  local  trade  and  business 
conditions  will  promptly  and  gladly  be  furnished  by  them,  to  adver¬ 
tisers  desiring  such  data. 


ALABAMA 

Newi'Itam . 

. (B) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

15,952 

2,500 

Linea 

.13 

10,000 

Linea 

.13 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
"Columbia  State  . 

. (M) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

28,224 

FLORIDA 

"Daytona  Beach  Newa-Joumal . 

5,607 

.06 

.055 

"Columbia  State  . . 

"CreenTille  Newa  A  Piedmont . 

. (S) 

...(MAE) 

...(maW 

29.479 

43.480 
30,229 

Peniacola  Newa  and  Journal . 

^arapa  Tribune  (M)  48,808 . 

ttPalm  Beach  Poet  (M)  10,342.... 

....(EAM) 

16.370 

.09 

.09 

"Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal... 

16,497 

. (S) 

53,149 

.13(. 

15S)  .13(.15S) 

"Spartanburg  Herald  . 

....(EAS) 

20,405 

. (S) 

10,571 

.07(.09S)  .07(.09S) 

2,500  10,000 

Lina* 


.08 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.09 


.08 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.09 


QEOROIA 

ttAufu»t«  Chronicl*  . 

ttAuputa  Chronicl*  . 

^Aufutu  Harald  . 

••AufuiU  Herald  . 

•Macon  Telexraph  . 

Macon  Tdefraph  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

••Oraanaboro  Daily  Newa  . 

••Qraaniboro  DaUy  Newa . 


(M) 

.(S) 

.(K) 

(^) 

.(S) 

(M) 

.(S) 


16,441 

17,135 

15.885 

16,286 

31,530 

32,169 


36,337 

37,696 


06 

.06 

06 

.06 

05 

.05 

.95 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.11  .10 

.11  .10 


VIRGINIA 

'Newport  Newa  Timee-Herald . (E)  8,698)  .. 

'Newport  Newa  Daily  Praaa . (SAM)  9,346) 

ttRoanoke  Timaa  A  VVorld  Neara . (MAE)  35,997  .11 

ttRoanoke  Timaa  . (S)  24,045  .08 

'Staunton  Newa- Leader  (M),  Leader . (E)  7,485  .045 


.05 


.11 

.08 

.045 


'A.  B.  C.  PubliaheiV  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
"A.  B.  C.  Publiahera’  StMSment,  March  31,  1930. 
ttOoyemment  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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1929  PULITZER  AWARDS  ANNOUNCED 


(Contmued  from  page  10) 


Mo.,  in  1891,  and  first  heard  the  local 
legends  of  Sam  Houston  at  Enid,  Okla. 
When  he  was  12  years  old  he  worked 
summers  as  a  printer’s  devil  in  the  office 
of  the  Enid  Events,  a  weekly,  and  later 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Enid  Eagle 
and  other  Oklahoma  papers.  When  on 
the  way  to  University  of  Wisconsin,  he 
got  off  the  train  at  Kansas  City,  sold 
the  rest  of  his  railroad  ticket  and  got 
a  job  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

In  the  six  years  following  Mr.  James 
w’orked  on  something  like  20  newspapers 
in  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and,  incidentally 
washed  dishes  in  restaurants  and  slept 
in  Salvation  Army  lodging  houses.  He 
joined  the  Army  in  1917,  leaving  the 
Nerv  York  Tribune  to  do  so,  and  emerged 
19  months  later  as  a  captain  of  infantry. 

Since  then  he  has  served  as  director 
of  publicity  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
the  early  stages  of  its  organization.  He 
was  associated  with  Harold  W.  Ross  in 
the  launching  of  The  New  Yorker.  He 
conceived  his  prize-winning  autobiog¬ 
raphy  while  in  a  library  at  Dayton,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  covering  the  “monkey 
trial’’  for  The  New  Yorker.  He  now 
lives  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Conrad  Aiken,  writer  of  the  poetry 
prize,  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in 
1889,  and  was  reared  in  New  England. 

He  attended  Harvard  University  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  beginning  with  1907, 
when  there  were  at  Harvard  T.  S. 
Eliot,  John  Hall  Wheelock,  Alan  Seeger, 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Robert  Edmund  Jones,  Keimeth  Mac- 
Gowan,  Robert  Benchley,  John  Reed  and 
Heywood  Broun. 

Unlike  some  of  these,  Aiken  held  firm 
to  the  resolve  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  letters.  Even  during  the  war  he 
kept  to  his  own  course.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  occasitm  for  the  interesting 
verdict  of  a  Draft  Board  by  which  men 
of  letters  in  general  and  poets  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  declared  to  be  engaged  in 
a  useful  occupation. 

Since  1912,  when  he  was  graduated 
from  Harvard,  Conrad  Aiken  has  lived 
in  Boston  rooming  houses,  Roman  pen¬ 
sions,  among  the  English  lakes,  on  a 
New  Hampshire  farm,  in  Sussex  on  the 
Channel  and  on  the  south  shore  of  Cape 
Cod.  He  now  lives  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  books  of 
verse. 

The  traveling  journalism  scholarships, 
having  the  value  of  $1,800,  were  an¬ 
nounced  three  weeks  ago.  The  winners, 
all  students  at  the  Columbia  school  of 
journalism,  were  Wayne  William  Par¬ 
rish,  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  George  Worth¬ 
ington  Post  of  New  York  City,  and  A. 
H.  Cunningham  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  $1,800  traveling  scholarship  for 
music,  awarded  to  the  student  “who  may 
be  deemed  the  most  talented  and  de¬ 
serving,’’  went  to  Mark  Wessel  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  $1,800  art  traveling  scholar¬ 
ship  was  awarded  to  Sidney  Fischman,  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Wessel  was  born  in  1894  and 
studied  at  Northwestern  University  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  master  of  music  in 
1920.  In  1922  and  1923  he  studied  under 
the  German  composer,  Schoenberg.  He 
was  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
Northwestern  for  four  years.  His  com¬ 
positions  have  been  played  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Chicago  symphony  orchestras. 
Last  March  Mr.  Wessel  won  the  Gug¬ 
genheim  fellowship. 

Mr.  Fischman’s  portraits  were  shown 
at  the  winter  exhibit  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  He  is  22  years 
old. 

The  juries  which  selected  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  journalism  and  letters,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were  made  up 
as  follows : 

Correspondence  —  William  Preston 
Beazell,  former  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  World,  chairman;  Arthur 
S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and  Ben  A.  Franklin, 
night  city  editor  of  the  World. 

Repotting — Allen  Sinclair  Will,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism  at 


Columbia,  chairman;  Paul  B.  Williams 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Charles  P.  Cooper. 

Cartoon — Walter  B.  Pitkin  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  chairman;  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser  of 
'.he  New  York  American  and  Dwight 
Marvin  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 

Novel — Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Columbia,  chairman ;  Professor  Robert 
Morss  Lovett  and  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  biographer  of  Mark  Twain. 

DRAMA-^layton  Hamilton,  author, 
^itor  and  lecturer,  chairman ;  Austin 
Strong,  dramatist,  and  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  author  and  dramatic  critic. 

History — ^James  Truslow  Adams, 
author,  chairman ;  Professor  Charles 
Downer  Hazen  of  Columbia,  and  Bur¬ 
ton  J.  Hendrick,  author. 

Biography — Royal  Cortissoz,  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
chairman;  Professor  George  McLean 
Harper,  of  Princeton,  and  Richard 
Burton  poet  and  lecturer. 

PoEmiY — Dean  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross, 
of  Yale,  chairman;  Professor  Bliss 
Perry,  of  Harvard,  and  Brian  Hooker, 


author  and  extension  lecturer  at 
Columbia. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  which  passed  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  various  juries  be¬ 
fore  passing  them  on  to  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
University. 

Julian  Harris  (1931),  former  editor 
of  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun. 

John  Langdon  Heaton,  the  World. 

Alfred  Holman  (1930),  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Arthur  M.  Howe  (1931),  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Frank  R.  Kent  (1931),  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien  (1931), 
Boston  Herald. 

Rollo  Ogden  (1930),  New  York 
Times. 

Stuart  H.  Perry  (1930),  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Evening  Telegram. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  the  World. 

Casper  S.  Yost  (1930),  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

R.  A.  Parker,  executive  secretary. 

The  years  noted  after  the  above  names 
indicate  when  appointments  to  the  board 
expire. 


FEATS  WHICH  WON  PULITZER  PRIZES 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


articles  to  the  North  American  Review, 
the  American  Magazine,  the  Nation  and 
the  American  Legion  Monthly.  Some  of 
his  verse  has  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Paris  Comet. 

One  of  his  first  assignments  after 
becoming  head  of  the  Paris  Bureau  was 
the  American  Legion  tour  of  Paris  and 
the  battlefields.  He  reported  the  funerals 
of  both  Foch  and  Clemenceau.  After 
Lindbergh’s  arrival  in  Paris  he  followed 
him  through  the  ceremonies  that  greeted 
the  air  hero  at  every  turn. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Pulitzer  awards  a  special  prize  of  $5(X) 
was  given  this  year  for  reporting.  It 
went  to  W.  O.  Dapping,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen,  whose 
hair-raising  story  of  the  riot  among  the 
convicts  at  Auburn  Prison  Dec.  11,  1929, 
was  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press. 

His  work  on  the  Auburn  story  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  bulletins  sent 
promptly  and  tersely  in  the  tense  period 
when  Warden  Edgar  S.  Jennings  and 
an  unknown  number  of  guards  were  held 
hostages  and  culminated  in  an  exclusive 
interview  for  the  Associated  Press  with 
Warden  Jennings  as  the  latter  recovered 
consciousness  from  the  gas  attack  in  the 
hospital. 

The  Warden’s  story,  obtained  under 
these  conditions,  was  simply  told,  in 
dramatic  details,  and  was  put  on  the 
wire  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  obtained, 
the  reporter  stopping  only  a  few  minutes 
at  the  morgue  to  check  up  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  dead  convicts  being  brought 
in  from  the  prison. 

The  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
formally  acknowledged  Mr.  Dapping’s 
work  and  presented  him  with  a  white 
gold  watch  and  chain. 

Mr.  Dapping  has  been  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  many  years  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  representing  the  Auburn  Citizen. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hackley  School 
and  of  Harvard  University,  1%5.  He 
has  filled  the  i»sts  of  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  managing  editor  and  publisher 
since  his  graduation.  He  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Association, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic  Associa¬ 
tion,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Fish,  Game  and  Forest  League,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  _  Finger  Lakes  Association  and  is 
affiliated  with  many  civic  projects. 

Charles  R.  Macauley’s  prize-winning 
cartwn,  “Paying  for  a  Dead  Horse,” 
originally  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  of  Feb.  23,  1929.  It  showed 
a  charger  dead  by  the  roadside  and  in 


the  distance  the  rider  carrying  on  his 
back  a  huge  burden  labelled  “Repara¬ 
tions.”  It  is  rather  significant  that  two 
of  the  1929  prize  awards  were  based 
on  the  Reparations  Conference,  Mr. 
Macauley’s  and  Mr.  Stowe’s. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  the  last  four 
years  that  an  Eagle  cartoon  has  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize.  Nelson  Harding,  then  of 
the  Eagle  staff,  received  it  in  1927  and 
again  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Macauley  is  a  well-known  car¬ 
toonist  with  a  wide  experience  on  many 
newspapers.  He  has  been  drawing  for 
newspapers  since  1892.  He  is  a  native 
of  Canton,  O.,  and  his  first  work  was 
done  for  the  Canton  Repository.  Later, 
after  he  had  won  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Cleveland  News,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  art  staff  of  the  paper, 
and  was  later  successively  identified  with 
the  Cleveland  World,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Clei’eland  Leader.  He  then 
moved  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
later  to  the  New  York  Herald. 

In  1904  Macauley  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  World  where  he  remained 
until  1914.  He  created  “The  Big  Stick,” 
which  will  always  be  associated  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  also  conceived 
the  camel  as  a  symbol  for  the  drys  and 
the  hippopotamus  as  a  symbol  for  the 
wets.  His  work  was  copied  widely  all 
over  the  world. 

Stricken  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine 
in  1927,  the  cartoonist  underwent  a  pain¬ 
ful  operation. 

He  did  not  allow  this  setback  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  drawing.  He  kept  a  draw¬ 
ing  board  strapped  in  front  of  him  as 
he  fought  his  way  back  to  health. 

Winners  of  the  1928  Pulitzer  journal¬ 
ism  awards  were : 

The  New  York  Evening  World,  for 
“disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service,”  based  on  its  drive  against  “am¬ 
bulance  chasers”  and  its  campaign 
against  civic  graft.  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  won  honorable  mention  for  this 
prize,  for  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
vV'orld.  Other  honorable  mentions  went 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  its  work  in 
connection  with  the  primary  election,  and 
to  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  for  its  campaign  in  behalf  of  forest 
conservation. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  European  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
for  correspondence. 

Louis  Isaac  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  for  the  best  edit¬ 
orial. 

Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
for  reporting. 

Rollin  Kirby,  of  the  New  York  World, 
for  the  best  cartoon. 


A.N.A.  CHIEF  DISCUSSES  I 
COPY  PARADOXES  ^ 


AdTertUing  Inc*nsi»tenciet  Forauk 
the  Combination  to  Succett, 
Lichtenberg  TelU  Chicago 
Group 


The  many  seeming  paradoxes  that  be¬ 
set  the  practice  of  advertisiag  should  be 
converted  to  good  use  by  making  of 
them  starting  points  for  the  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  advertising  fundamentals, 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice-president  and 
director  of  advertising  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  told  members  of  the  Chicago  i 
advertising  Council  last  week  in  a  talk 
on  “Paradoxes  in  Advertising.” 

The  contradictory  characteristics  that 
are  manifest  in  almost  every  phase  of 
the  business  often  leave  room  for  ^il- 
derment  on  the  part  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  men,  Mr.  Lichtenberg  (k- 
dared,  and  it  is  toward  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them  in  terms  of  genuine 
truths  that  advertising  must  turn  in  its 
progress  toward  greater  efficiency. 

“On  the  surface,  these  paradoxes  seem 
to  make  an  almost  utter  mystery  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  “For  example,  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  cumulative  effect  is  a 
valuable  property  of  advertising ;  yet  al¬ 
most  every  advertiser  who  uses  coupons 
in  hfs  copy  receives  a  far  better  response 
on  the  first  insertion  than  on  subsequent 
ones.  Advisers  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  space  in  which  to  solicit  in¬ 
quiries  about  their  products,  but,  having 
the  inquiries,  answer  them  ineffectively 
and  even  not  at  all.  Observers  have 
found  this  true  time  and  again. 

“As  another  example,  there  seems 
good  basis  for  the  belief  that  a  short 
letter  should  draw  the  most  attention  and 
receive  the  best  returns.  But  many  di¬ 
rect  mail  users  find  that  the  long  letter 
is  far  and  away  the  best  result-getter. 
They  find  also,  believe  it  or  not,  that  let¬ 
ters  without  the  reader’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  head,  but  having  the  writer’s 
personal  signature,  draw  better  than  Itt- 
ters  that  have  the  name  and  address  in¬ 
serted  but  are  not  signed  in  personal 
handwriting.  Again,  a  blue  typewriter 
ribbon  definitely  labels  a  letter  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  the  blue  brings  the  best 
returns.” 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  declared  that  even  the 
attitude  of  advertising  men  to  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  advertising  is  paradoxical. 
viously,  he  said,  the  most  efficient  policy 
should  be  that  one  which  shows  a  rduc- 
tion  in  the  advertising  budget.  “Bt« 
the  prestige  goes  to  him  who  succeeds  m 
increasing  his  budget;  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  size  of  the  appropriation  m- 
tead  of  apologizing  for  it.” 

He  pointed  out,  also,  that  advertisers 
make  special  efforts  and  spend  much 
money  to  set  certain  standards  of  livuig. 
and  then  upset  them  all  by  style  changes. 

“Sources  of  bewilderment  though  .they 
may  be,”  he  concluded,  “the  paradoxM 
of  advertising  are  the  combination  locks 
to  success.  They  are  the  stimuli  that 
should  encourage  greater  effort  to  un«^ 
stand  the  bedrock  fundamentals.  And 
that  understanding  will  mean 
strides  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
power  of  advertising.”  . 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  president  oi 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amena 
also  addressed  the  Advertising  Council- 


REPORTER  MAKES  SOLO  HOP 

Lowell  B.  Nussbaum,  aviation  edito^^ 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  who  has  b^ 
learning  aviation  simultaneously 
series  of  articles  he  is  writing  tor 
Times  on  “Learning  to  Flv,” 
successful  climax  in  his  efforts  May 
when  he  successfully  made  his  first  so 
flight. 


TO  VISIT  ALASKA 

Edgar  R.  Bean,  night  editor  of  ^ 
lew  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
vho  is  Mabel  Greene  of  the  New 
lun.  will  leave  Sunday  to  spend  the  sw 
ner  in  western  Canada  and  A 
rhey  expect  to  return  to  New  i 
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HUNCHES 

Omt  D0U^  wOl  be  Pmd 

Ur  each  idem  pMithed. 
Send  for  pmyment. 


»ET  your  city  hall  and  superior  court 
VT  men  together  and  see  how  many 
Tune  brides  wind  up  in  the  divorce  court. 
A  comparison  of  figures  may  show  some 
interesting  facts. — E.  L.  F. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga- 
sette  is  conducting  a  contest  among  its 
readers  to  determine  Worcester’s  best- 
liked  hymn.  The  names  of  the  voters 
will  not  be  printed,  but  are  asked  for  by 
the  paper  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
In  connection  with  the  poll,  a  sen«  of 
short  articles  on  “Great  Hymns  of  All 
Faiths,”  is  being  used  on  the  Saturday 
church  page  with  the  by-line  of  a  local 
pastor. — L.  D.  C. 

There  are  many  fine  old  homes  in 
every  city.  A  little  work  by  a  feature  man 
will  show  that  they  have  in  many  cases 
been  built  a  century  or  more  ago. 
Prominent  citizens  of  the  past  built  and 
lived  in  them  and  a  sketch  of  the  own¬ 
ers  and  photographs  of  the  houses  fur¬ 
nish  good  feature  articles.  A  series  of 
these  can  be  used. — N.  C.  C. 

Vacation  Hobbies!  Take  those  of 
your  prominent  local  men  and  women, 
and  group  them,  or  treat  of  them  indi¬ 
vidually  with  the  cut  of  the  person 
from  your  morgue.  Particularly  timely 
will  be  the  vacation  hobby  of  your  big¬ 
gest  banker,  most  important  physician, 
or  head  of  industrial  plant.  Where  will 
they  go  this  year  ? — C.  M.  L. 

How  many  members  has  the  “.Mimony 
Club”  in  your  county?  The  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter,  recent¬ 
ly  investigated  and  found  that  its  club 
had  122  members  who  were  paying  for 
the  upkeep  of  wives  and  families  through 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  courts. 
A  story  on  the  club,  the  extra  work  it 
has  entailed  on  the  county  officers,  and 
the  tribulations  of  its  members  proved 
interesting.  Many  communities  could 
approach  or  duplicate  Fond  du  Lac’s  rec- 
ord.-C.  G.  D. 


The  Boston  Daily  Record  tells  readers 
to  "send  in  tips  on  odd  sights  that  can 
be  photographed.”  Five  dollars  is  the 
reward  paid  for  the  best  ones — those 
holding  opportunity  for  human  interest 
stories  as  well  as  a  good  picture  shot. — 
Victor  N.  Vetromile. 


"Present  day  railroading  is  just  a 
snap,”  a  retired  railroad  man  said  in  one 
of_  a  series  of  interviews  with  former 
railroad  workers  which  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Sunday  Tribune  is  using.  Many 
good  incidents  of  the  “pin-and-link” 
days  were  developed. — L.  G.  M. 


Excerpts  of  fashion  notes  froi 
women’s  ma^zines  appearing  a  hundre 
years  ago  in  the  United  States  an 
England  would  provide  amusing  and  ir 
teresting  reading  for  readers  of  women 
pages  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Sue 
magazines  as  Ladies  Pocket  Magazin 
Codey’s  Maqazine,  Ijidies  Gazette  c 
rashton,  Indies  Companion,  all  of  whic 
appeared  between  1824  and  1844,  yiel 
a  iwalth  of  material  for  this  purpose.- 
O.  C. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
a  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  ^  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
k  valuations. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 

Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations, 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEWSPAPERMEN  WIN 
IN  INDIANA  PRIMARY 


Louis  Ludlow  Again  Nominated 
for  Congress — Seven  Other  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  Win  at 
the  Polls 


On  the  face  of  unofficial  returns  in  the 
Indiana  primary  election  last  week,  it  ap¬ 
peared  certain  that  at  least  eight  news¬ 
paper  men,  former  newspaper  men  and 
publishers  had  been  nominated  for  offices. 
Two  of  those  who  entered  the  race  were 
defeated,  but  the  majority  who  entered 
came  out  victorious. 

Congressman  Louis  Ludlow,  who  was 
elected  two  years  ago  as  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  (Indianapolis)  Representative  in 
Congress,  won  the  nomination  again  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  over  a  single  op¬ 
ponent  who  made  no  campaign.  Ludlow, 
former  Washington  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  newspapers  for  several  years, 
also  was  formerly  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  was  an  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  man  for  a  number  of 
years.  Ludlow  had  the  support  of  all 
three  Indianapolis  newspapers. 

Harry  C.  Williams,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  was 
nominated  a''  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  state  senate. 

George  L.  Saunders  of  the  Bluffton 
News-Banner,  was  renominated  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Saunders  has  been  a  member 
of  the  house  for  several  years,  and  is  a 
former  minority  leader.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indiana  state  tax  survey  com¬ 
mission. 

Dean  L.  Barnhart,  publisher  of  the 
Goshen  Democrat,  was  nominated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  state  sen¬ 
ate. 

R.  S.  Munford,  managing  editor  of  the 
Princeton  Clarion-News,  was  nominated 
for  the  house  of  representatives. 

Walter  S.  Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Newcastle  Times,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  state  senate,  again  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
senate. 

John  C.  Gorman,  formerly  head  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  publisher  of  the  Princeton  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  nominated  for  the  state  sen¬ 
ate. 

Marmaduke  McD.  Stoops,  formerly  a 
newspaper  publisher  at  Petersburg,  was 
renominated  for  the  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Thomas  C.  Batchelor,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  who  led 
his  ticket  at  the  last  election,  failed  to 
win  the  nomination  for  the  legislature 
again. 

Carl  L.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Marion 
Leader-Tribune,  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congressman 
from  the  Eleventh  district,  also  failed  to 
gain  the  nomination. 


GIVING  CASH  FOR  “TIPS” 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  is  offer¬ 
ing  weekly  prizes  totaling  $100  for  news 
tips  phoned  to  the  “News  Tips  Editor.” 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— preTenU  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it  I 
Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOICLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILAOELPkllA 

Maanfaetanrs  af  SmtIm  Tvya  MaSak 
Stsak  PiWpai 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


IT  is  none  too  early  to  advertise  screens 
for  windows  and  porches.  Get  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  suggest 
that  customers  get  their  orders  in  ahead 
of  the  rush  that  always  comes  with  the 
advent  of  flies  and  mosquitoes. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


ing  payments:  “If  all  customers  paid 
promptly,  each  carrier  salesmen  has  a 
substantial  profit  to  show  for  his  week’s 
work.” 


A  number  of  small  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  which  may  grow  into  larger 
business  later  on  may  include  brief  an¬ 
nouncements  of  those  financial  houses 
making  a  specialty  of  loans  on  salary,  or 
of  personal  loans  on  household  furniture, 
or  automobiles.  One  or  two  of  these 
up-stairs  financial  offices,  properly 
grouped  in  a  section  of  the  classified  col¬ 
umns,  may  cause  like  concerns  to  come 
in  for  space  set  aside  for  them. —  C.  M.  L. 


The  Hancock  (Mich.)  Evening  Copper 
Journal,  runs  important  local  telephone 
numbers,  police,  fire  department,  etc., 
under  the  heading  “Telephone  Numbers 
and  Addresses  You  Ought  to  Know.” 
Surrounding  this  information  are  almost 
50  one-inch  ads  giving  the  telephone  num¬ 
bers  and  street  addresses  of  local  con¬ 
cerns.  Try  this  to  get  more  small  adver¬ 
tisers  into  your  paper. — W.A.K. 


“Dress  Up  Your  Car”  offers  an  inter¬ 
esting  make-up  page  of  advertising  using 
copy  from  automotive  accessory  dealers, 
distributors,  hardware  retailers  and  simi¬ 
lar  tradesmen  offering  auto  accessories, 
paints,  etc. — E.W.F. 


Florists  should  be  solicited  early  for 
their  newspaper  advertising  for  Memor¬ 
ial  Day  business.  It  is  the  one  time  of 
year  when  it  will  pay  them  best. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


In  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  a 
display  advertisement  is  carried  show¬ 
ing  city  carriers  filing  by  the  cashier’s 
window  paying  for  papers  delivered  the 
week  before.  The  legend  beneath  the 
cut  tells  how  400  Register  and  Tribune 
salesmen  living  in  Des  Moines  pay  in  this 
way  and  how  851  out  of  town  sales¬ 
men  mail  in  money.  And  then  a  moral 
is  driven  home  to  persons  tardy  in  mak- 
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CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chlcagoi  111  Wsst  Washlagtoa 
Strsat 

Nsw  Yorki  47  Wsst  S4tk  St. 
Saa  Fraaciscoi  First  Natlaaal 


-  ROTO-_ 

GravurE 

Sections 

Newspapers 

&Ma»^azines 

STANDARD 

GruPurc  Corporation 

I  oi  i''\  II  I  (  .  h  I  N  n  (  Kv 

_ ,© _ -a. 


MARKS  40TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  recently  issued  a  special  edition 
marking  its  40th  anniversary.  The  edi¬ 
tion  carried  congratulatory  letters  from 
President  Hoover  and  former  President 
Coolidge. 


A  DVERTISERS  who  un- 
deratand  the  state  realise 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  bat 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  buai- 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

XWt  MxIIwb  Dtino- 
ont 

Iowa  City  Pran  Clt- 
Lmo 

Keokuk  Oata  City 
klaiahalltown  Tlmea- 
Republloaa 
Uaaoo  City  Globe- 
Oaaetta  Jb  Tlnue 
abiaeatliM  Journal  A 
Nmra-Trlbuna 
Newton  Newe 
Oelwein  Dally 
Regliter 

Oskalooea  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waehlnxton  Journal 
Waterloo  Erenlng 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

'The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  CU,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Burean  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
-4t  saves  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  t^o  meet 
yonr  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaee 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  UL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


Amm  Tribune 
Boone  Newe-Bcpub- 
licen 

BurllnxtoD  Oexette 
BurllnytOB  Hawk-Sy* 
Oerroll  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Baplda  Oaiette 
a  BepubUcan 
Centerrllle  loweilan 
a  Cltlaen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  BlulTa  Moa- 
pareil 

Craton  Newa-Adrer- 
tlaer 

Darenport  Demoorat 
A  Leftdsr 
Davenport  Tlmea 
Dubuque  Tele«raph- 
Herald  and  Timer 
Journal 

Fort  Dodte  Meieen- 
lar  a  Cbronlole 
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TEXAS  GROUPS  MEETING 


J.  L.  Tally,  F.  Mascengill  and  O.  Hinkle 

Head  Three  PublUher  Orfaniaationa 

A  series  of  district  press  conventions 
being  held  in  Texas  will  be  followed 
June  12  to  14  by  the  state  convention 
at  Corpus  Christi,  where  W.  Grady 
Kinsolving,  publisher  Corpus  Christi 
CaJler  and  Times,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

The  South  Texas  Press  Association, 
meeting  at  San  Antonio  April  25  and 
26,  elected  J.  L.  Tally,  Goliad  Advance- 


Guard,  president  to  succeed  Walter  E. 
Buckner,  San  Marcos  Record.  Henry 
Reese,  Gonzales  Inquirer,  was  named 
vice-president.  Fred  Herndon,  San 
Antonio  Express,  and  Charles  E.  Davis, 
San  Antonio  Paper  Company,  were  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Northeast  Texas  Press  Association,  in 
session  at  Paris,  elected  Fred  Massen- 
gill,  Terrell  Tribune,  president;  Arthur 
Bagwell,  Plano,  vice-president,  and  R. 
J,  Edwards,  Denton,  secretary-treasurer. 

Panhandle  Press  Association  met  in 
23d  annual  convention  at  Memphis,  Tex. 
Its  new  president  is  Olin  Hinkle,  Pampa 
News.  T.  A.  Landers,  McLean  News, 


was  elected  vice-president,  and  Lyman 
E.  Robbins,  Memphis  Democrat,  secre¬ 
tary.  Plainview  was  picked  for  next 
year’s  convention. 

Heart  of  Texas  Press  Association 
held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Llano, 
being  presided  over  by  H.  H.  Jackson 
of  Coleman.  Coleman  was  selected  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  the  fall.  This  group  indorsed  San 
Angelo  for  the  1931  state  convention 
city. 


OUTDOOR  FIRM  SUED 

In  a  suit  filed  recently  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Los  Angeles,  the 


Foster  &  Kleiser  Company,  individual 
officers  of  the  company,  and  Restop 
Realty  Company,  a  subsidiary  conc^ 
have  been  charged  with  establishing  a 
monopoly  of  interstate  commerce  in  out¬ 
door  advertising  in  California,  Washing, 
ton,  Oregon  and  Arizona,  in  violatiw 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The 
suit  was  filed  by  United  States  Attorney 
Webb  for  the  Attorney-General.  ^ 


ADDS  WEEKLY  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  is 
now  issuing  a  weekly  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion,  tabloid  size,  largely  composed  of 
local  pictures. 


Contact  your  protpoet  through 
the  advertiting  pages  of  Editor  dk 
Puhlither. 


These  are  the  Fameus  Users  efthe 

C'CSCC  “CT  A  TSIT”  t>RY  MATRIX 

vjimv  1  rolling  machine 


Chicaco  Daily  News 
machines) 

Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

{2  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

{2  machines) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsbursh.  Pa. 
Press.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Times- Picayune,  New 
Orteans.La. 

Nicht-N  ichi .  Kobe .  Japan 
Record,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times-Press,  Akron.  O. 
News,  Buffalo, N.  Y. 
Ciiisen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Express,  London, Eng. 
Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Times-tTnion,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 
News-Bee.  Toledo.  Ohio 
Tribune.  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
E^le,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Courier-Express. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

News.  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 

W'innipeg,  Can. 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Cbrcmicle,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Telegram,  Toronto.  Can. 
News.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Thb  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT**  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  preaure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPNAY 

1 535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  yoar  CHICAGO  san  feancisco 


GOSS 

FOR  SALE  at  hergeist  prieea  the  M- 
leming  preeeam  gamremteed  in  geed 
•pereting  emnditieu: 

Oon  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  22M  in.— cMumn  length  21  iau 
Goes  High  Speed  Octuple  StraightUnc 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Octuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Sextuple  StraightUnc 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  abipment) 
Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  221^  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(At  Wichita.  Kansaa,  for  early  dcUvery) 
Goia  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  (or  early  ehipment) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21  ^  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoc  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  22\i  in.— column  length  21  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  21%  in.— colunm  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Tsrpe  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  21  ^  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Tjrpe  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  tiL — column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Condenaed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  22^  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  shipmant) 
Goat  High  Spaed  4-Dack  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Gose  High  Speed  3-Deck  StraightHna 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Goea  16-Paga  with  three  color  combination 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  21^  in.— column  length  29  in. 
(On  Pacific  Goaat  for  early  ahipmant) 
Goaa  24-Paga  Aetna  8-cotumna,  12  ama 
Column  length  20%  in.  to  22  in. 

Write  ar  wire  far  tail  datallt  and  priaaa 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1S3S  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Frandaco 


A  Sfriclly 
Q  ua  lity 
Produef— 


A  Quality  Purchase  it, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  T ruest  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Tel.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Opecial  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


ngineers 


BERRY-MINGLCC?.:  Printing  Equipment  E 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  ‘’Ads’ 


DUPLEX  Heavy-Duty  Mat  Roller 

More  in  Use  than  All  Other  Heavy-Duty  Mat  Rollers  Combined 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Times  WmlUimEs  York 


BATTLE  CHEEK,  MICHIGAN 

ft  Si.,  Ck4«««9 


D« Taunt  S—frat*sm 


What  Have  You? 

Buyers  consult  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  Publisher  when  they  are  in  the 
market  for  new  or  used  equipment. 

Let  your  advertisement  present  facts  in 
an  attractive  manner  that  will  arouse 
interest  to  the  extent  that  direct  contact 
with  the  seller  will  be  desired. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CM.  Aidreee  NENSCO— W«rcMtar 
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A  Service  For  Buyers  and  Sellers 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Qassified  Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  (C»»h  wilfc  Ordar) 

1  Tima  — .50  par  liaa 

3  Timaa  —  .40  par  line 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  liaa 
Count  six  words  to  tha  line 

Whits  space  charge  at  sma  raU  par  Ihsa 
iasartian  as  aamad  hy  fr^uaaw  ml 
{ration.  Minimum  space,  three 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserras  tha  right 
la  classiiy,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 

Vsnipsper  Brakerags— Only  high-grade  proper- 
tici.  Personal  service.  Ciyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Highly  Profitable  Merger  of  magaxines,  all 
money  makers,  in  substantial  field,  ready  for 
closing.  Charles  M.  Veazey,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
Chicago.  _ 


HoBMt.to-Ooodness  Publications.  Evening  paper 
Kentucky,  exclusive  field,  splendid  plant,  eam- 
Inf  handsome  dividends.  Initial  payment  $30,000. 
Evening  paper  exclusive  field  Illinois;  good 
eqnlpment,  earning  good  dividends,  initial  pay¬ 
ment  $35,000.  Semi-weekly  and  commercial 
slant,  exclusive  Eastern  field,  earning  good 
dividends,  initial  payment  $20,000,  J.  B,  Shale, 
Times  Bldg,,  New  York. 


Magazine  For  Sale 


For  Sale,  high  class  weekly  news-magazine, 
S.  Y.,  $3,000  cash.  Real  Buy.  E-843,  Ihlltur 
k  Publisher. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


For  Sale:  Prosperous  weekly  and  Job  plant  on 
1/ong  Island.  Owner  sells  on  account  of  poor 
health.  Reply  Box  E-S47,  Ihlitor  A  Publisher. 


11p-to4ate  Weekly  In  splendid  section  Northern 
New  Jersey;  modem  equipment;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man;  principal  owner  can 
not  give  time  for  further  development;  pur¬ 
chaser  can  have  full  benefit  of  his  support  anu 
connections;  do  not  come  around  if  you  haven’t 
)13.0u0  and  lots  of  snap;  community  largely 
Protestant  and  Christian.  Address  E-846,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


Charcli 


Build  a  church  advertising  page  around  my 
Bible  Editorial.  In  newspaper  language  by 
a  newspaper  man.  International  S.  S.  Lesson 
texts.  Used  now  over  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  1200  words  weekly,  $1.50.  Write 
Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  lndei>endence,  Missouri, 
or  the  Republic  Syndicate,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Editor  Wanted  for  weekly  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey;  one  interested  in  making  investment. 
E-8.'>6,  Editor  ft  I’ublisber. 


Man  Wanted  capable  of  editing  and  managing 
large  weekl.v  newspaper,  who  can  Invest  from 
$2,(100  to  $5,000,  in  Mid-West  Corporation. 
Write  E-838,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Publicity  Man  or  Woman  for  Jewish  social 
servlt*  organization — $:iT!i0  to  $,">0()0  annually. 
Write  fully  Box  E-848,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Unusual  Opportunity 

For  young  man  to  make  permanent  connection 
with  progressive  montlily  magazine.  Must  be 
experienced  in  circulation  work,  drive  own  car, 
have  neat  apiiearance.  Apply  by  letter  stating 
references.  Westcliester  Home  Life,  14  Neptune 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Telephone  N.  R. 
1250. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accounting — Y’oung  man.  Walton  training,  busi¬ 
ness  ottlce  experience,  seeks  opportunity  general 
accounting  stuff  metropolitan  newspaper.  Ref¬ 
erences.  E-815,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising — Young  man,  28,  married,  4  years’ 
executive  and  sales  experience  in  national,  local 
and  classified  advertising.  Proven  record  of 
accomplishment  on  N.  Y,  morning  and  evening 
dailies.  Can  sell  and  manage  and  will  go 
anywhere  to  undertake  a  tough  Job.  Immedi- 
ate'y  available.  Present  location  N.  Y.  C. 
E-8.3«,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Over  twelve  years’  snc- 
(X’ssful  experience  on  leading  newspapers,  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  paper  requiring  one 
with  broad  vision,  high  standard  and  proven 
ability.  Indefatigable  worker.  Knows  national, 
local,  classified,  cooperation  and  merchandising. 
If  you  need  a  man  who  knows  how  in  these 
clianging  times,  conditions  and  habits,  it  will 
pay  you  to  hear  my  story.  37  years  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  family.  Now  employed.  E-843,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion 


Contracts  for  Fartlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
bnlldlng  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
•I  possible  in  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lows  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
Individual  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligation,  but 
does  aecnre  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  clrcnlatlon- 
Mldlng  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


p*  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
o  ^^••''••le,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
a  *  Pnd  sole  owners  of  The 


Advertising — Experienced,  23,  expert  copy  and 
layouts,  creator  of  Ideas,  contact  man.  E-857, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Artist,  forceful  cartoonist  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  In  all  phases  of  layouts,  lettering, 
and  advertising  art,  desires  change.  E-794, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Art  Director  or  Artist — 12  years  experience, 
s()eciallzing  in  newspaper  work,  retouching,  lay¬ 
outs,  lettering,  maim,  etc.;  also  experienced  in 
magazine  work  and  ran  run  engraving  plant 
efficiently.  B-853,  Editor  ft  Publisher  . 


Ciroulation  Manager — Enviable  record  as  organ¬ 
izer  and  result  producer — nine  years  experience 
on  lage  metropolitan  dailies.  City  must  be 
over  100,000  and  preferably  in  the  East.  Age 
30  years;  single;  best  of  references.  Available 
after  May  16tb.  E-819,  Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 


Circulation  Manager  with  consistent  record  of 
achievement  over  period  six  years;  morning, 
evening,  Sunday  fields;  age  34  years;  married. 
Available  now.  E-80S,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ps  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
negister  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Clr- 
rnlatlon  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field 


Circulation — Street  sales  manager,  28,  boy  or¬ 
ganizer,  wide  experience.  References  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  achievements.  E-812,  Editor  ft  I’nb- 
llsher. 


MlaJS*™*****®* — weeklies— net  4,000  t 
On'y  organisation  wit 
*”  *  N.  Y.  City  boronghi 
Hndton  De  Priest.  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


****»rt  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  6i 
Knoi?*'  ^•Bfornla.  An  efficient  circnla 
""finlnf  organization  accepting  only  boni 
Wh^rlptlona  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  W 
wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  surve 

ft  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  V 
”^ieh  Bt.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originaton 
i'«'nP«<gna.  Telepho 
2-1851;  residence,  81-9240. 


Opportunities? 

always. 


the  one  you  seek  through 

•  CUssified  Ad. 


Circulation  Manager — Strong  in  boy  organizing. 
20  years’  experience.  A-1  reference.  Available 
now.  E-839,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  consistent  record  of 
achievement.  Strong  on  carrier  promotion. 
Available  now.  E-844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Ciroulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Promotion 
knowledge,  twelve  years’  experience,  32  and 
married.  King,  177  72nd  St..  Brooklyn. 


Claasifled  Advertising  Manager — Young  man.  32, 
married.  9  years  experience  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  2  years  with  large  newspaper 
photoengraving  plant,  now  employed,  desires 
change  either  as  classified  manager  or  assistant 
to  manager  in  city  of  100,000  to  150,000,  South 
or  Southwest  preferred.  Best  references  as  to 
l>ast  record.  E-834,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Copy  desk,  rewrite,  legman  or  columnlng  posi¬ 
tion  want^  in  New  York  state  or  Southwest 
by  university  graduate,  now  employed  on  Mid¬ 
dle  West  daily  of  122,000  circulation.  Ten 
years’  experience.  B-806,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Waatodi 


Desk  Man  or  editorial  executive,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  now  employed  as  slot  man.  seeks 
better  salary.  E-797,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial  Executive— Just  returned  from  unusual 
executive  post  abroad,  and  having  had  many 
such  positions  in  America,  seeks  place  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  assistant,  or  news  or  Sunday 
editor,  according  to  size  of  paper.  Has  recom¬ 
mendations  from  foremost  editors.  Has  family, 
and  so  primarily  desires  good  home  city.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  but  applicant  wishes  to  emphasize  he 
is  ready  to  take  charge  and  Is  not  an  appren¬ 
tice.  Extensive  news,  roto,  fiction  and  feature 
experience.  Including  writing  of  popular  syndi¬ 
cate  feature.  Has  set  low  cost  records  In 
composing  room  for  bis  departments.  Ready 
now.  Box  B-860,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor-Beporter — Young,  energetic  New  York 
newspaperman,  seven  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  connection  In  East.  B-851,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer — 31,  married;  master’s  degree, 
foreign  travel;  general  newspaper  experience, 
including  perictd  as  editorial  writer  for  large 
dally.  Best  references.  Now  employed  but  seeks 
change.  E-842,  Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 


Editorial — Young  man,  news  editor,  desires 
change.  Qualified  for  any  newsroom  position, 
without  exception.  Address  E-806,  Editor  ft 
I’ublisber. 


Executive — Man,  26,  seeks  position  in  which  he 
may,  with  bard  work  and  demonstration  of  bis 
ability,  develop  into  a  newspaper  executive.  He 
has  bad  several  years'  printing  and  newspaper 
experience:  two  years  as  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  and  layout  man  on  dally  paper,  three  years 
as  advertising  contact  man  on  large  and  small 
city  papers.  Now  doing  work  in  advertising 
and  business  administration  at  University  of 
Chicago.  Available  after  June  16.  E-833,  Ed¬ 

itor  ft  Publisher. 


General  Advertising  Manager — Full  charge  local 
and  national  on  progressive  newspaper  in  thriv¬ 
ing  community  of  50,000.  First-class  reference 
from  former  employer.  Addess  L.  M.  Horner, 
Room  016,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Literary  Editor — Former  literary  editor  mid¬ 
west  daily;  reviewer  for  metropolitan  papers, 
magazines;  author  of  standard  book  on  review¬ 
ing;  now  college  teacher;  wishes  to  edit  book 
page  in  city  of  100,000  or  more.  E-840,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Magazine  Writer,  well  known,  young,  with  fol¬ 
lowing,  now  doing  features  for  one  of  the  big¬ 
ger  syndicates,  wishes  change  to  newspaper 
work,  preferably  sports.  B-807,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor:  Now  employed  in  city  65,000, 
wish  change  to  day  work,  in  any  city  with 
possibilities.  Good  executive  Know  mechanical 
end  and  can  coordinate  work  of  two  depts. 
Married,  sober.  E-849,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Managing  editor  of  exceptional  ability,  18 
years’  experience,  with  no  failures  in  record, 
now  employed,  voluntarily  seeks  change.  Ex¬ 
perience  covers  every  branch  of  news  end.  Ex¬ 
cellent  organizer,  get  genuine  results  from  staff, 
knows  news  and  men  and  how  to  handle  both. 
Detailed  record  and  references  gladly  submitted. 
R-837,  E<Iltor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Publisher,  Business  Manager  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager— A  seasoned  newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  capable  of  managing  any  and  all  depart¬ 
ments.  having  recently  resigned  as  president 
and  publisher  of  a  large  eastern  daily,  seeks 
an  op|>ortunlty  rather  than  a  position.  He  pre¬ 
fers  second  or  third  paper  to  tlie  leader,  for 
he  gets  a  kick  out  of  making  them  grow,  and 
he  does  make  them  grow.  He  Is  well  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  live  wire  and  exceptional 
producer,  and  brings  unusual  references  from 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  In  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  your  business  isn’t  what  it  might  be, 
imk  this  man  up.  E-855,  Fklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Newspaper  Executive. — Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  managing  newspa|>ers  and  directing  in¬ 
tensive  circulation  promotion.  Record  will  bear 
close  investigation.  References  guaranteed  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  most  exacting. 
Would  not  object  to  taking  a  financial  Interest 
in  the  right  sort  of  a  proposition.  Address 
W.  I.  N.  Cox,  4040  Montview  Blvd.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Newspaper  Photo  Engraving  manager  wishes 
Immediate  connection.  Experienced,  dependable, 
best  references,  can  Install  and  manage  com¬ 
plete  any  size  plant.  B-852,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor — Former  wire  editor  for  press 
association;  three  years  part-time  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent;  has  handled  telegraph  news  for 
small  dally.  References.  Employed  hut  avail¬ 
able  soon.  E-841,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipmant  For  Salo 


For  Sale — Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  Press,  in 
good  condition.  May  he  inspected  on  the  floor 
and  in  acttul  operation  if  dune  at  once.  Price 
has  been  set  to  move  this  press  quickly.  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Miehle  Vertloal,  Heidelberg,  Kelly  B  Monotype 
outfit,  Cleveland  A  and  B  Folders,  Comet  and 
Duplex  Flat  Bed  Presses,  10  x  15  and  12  x  18 
C.  ft  P.  with  Miller  feeders,  cylinder  presses 
and  many  other  attractive  bargains  in  printing 
equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jonmalistlo  Aatiqiias 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Joarnallstie 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  fomasr 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Osnada,  datUg 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  ef 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Joumallsta  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  ef 
old  newspapers  containing  account*  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  Address  B-746,  Bditer 
ft  Pnbllsher, 


Personal 


B.  8.  Bernard,  former  California  newspaper 
man,  please  communicate  with  Editor  ft  Puh- 
lisher. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 

I  HEAR  that  Karl  von  Wiegand,  for-  to  string  this  year,  but  you  do  not  seem 
eign  correspondent  of  the  Hearst  interested.  You  have  not  taken  a  notel 
Newspapers  and  the  Universal  Service,  Are  you  not  interested?” 
is  planning  two  air  Atlantic  crossings  The  reporter  yawned  mildly,  not  of- 
this  summer.  Late  this  month  he  may  fensively,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not 
come  Ebbing  into  town  again  on  the  been  taking  notes  because  nothing  that 
Graf  Zeppelin,  from  Friederichshafen,  was  worth  type  had  been  said.  Mr.  Kel- 
the  wondrous  bag  on  which  the  Hearst  ley  then  made  this  candid  avowal :  “What 
party  made  the  world  cruise  last  sum-  you  are  saying  is  what  business  men 
mer.  Sometime  in  July  Mr.  von  Wie-  usually  say  when  they  are  interviewed, 
gand  is  expected  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  It  makes  poor  newspaper  copy.  I  am 
Ss*^!  from  Germany,  aboard  the  immense  frank  to  tell  you  that  the  interview  on 
Dct  er  Do  X,  built  like  Noah’s  ark,  stereotyped  subjects  bores  me  as  a 
12  huge  motors  mounted  in  a  row  over  writer  as  much  as  it  must  bore  the 
the  mighty  wings.  This  plane  is  cap-  reader.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  judge 
able  of  carrying  more  than  20  men.  If  you  also  are  bored.  It  is  generally  futile 
both  of  these  ventures  are  successful  it  and  absurd.  Now,  why  not  something 
will  mean  that  the  famed  Hearst  writer  different?  Why  can’t  you  talk  to  me  as 
will  have  made  four  Atlantic  flights,  in  you  really  feel,  not  as  you  want  me  to 
addition  to  the  globe  voyage  over  north-  think  you  feel?” 


ern  Liirope, 


the  globe  ' 
,  Siberia, 


China,  Japan,  the  President  Carlton's  left  eye  twinkled. 


Pacific  Ocean  and  the  United  States  and  “An  interview  devoid  of  the  bunk?”  he 
scores  of  relatively  short  trips.  Mr.  von  laughed.  “Good !  I'm  with  you.” 


Wiegand  is  the  world’s  most  travelled  And  then  began  one  of  the  most  in- 
newspfitier  correspondent.  teresting  and  valuable  talks  that  I  have 

«  4,  «  seen  reported  in  a  new’spaper,  or  else- 

.  .1  where,  in  many  a  day.  It  was  so  good 

VETERAN  reporter  was  recently  that  the  boys  in  the  office  put  it  on  the 
called  upon  to  ^  address  i^e-  wires.  It  was  printed  in  many  news- 
senting  a  distinguished  forei^  author  papers.  Mr.  Carlton  said  such  things 
to  a  press  club  group  and  this  is  what  as:  “Success  depends  on  the  breaks, 
he  said:  “In  some  respects,  sir,  this  is  There  are  scores  of  men  in  my  organ- 
a  remarkable  company.  Of  the  several  ization  who  could  handle  my  job  as  well 
hundrM  men,  members  of  this  club,  as  I  can.  These  people  who  are  always 
there  is  not  one  crook.  Your  lecturing  youth  make  me  sick.  When- 

overcMt  are  perfectly  safe  here,  even  ever  I  have  to  address  boy  scouts  or 
tho^h  you  carelessly  leave  _  them  on  a  graduation  classes,  and  this  I  never  do 
chair  in  the  obby.  No  otc  is  using  this  unless  forced,  I  tell  them  to  run  around 
place  to  make  contacts  for  swindling  the  block  and  get  their  lungs  full  of 
purposes  or  sell  anything.  If  anyone  fresh  air  and  keep  their  teeth  brushed, 
asks  for  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  dollars  with  employes  it  is  a  good  scheme  to 
It  wi  1  he  l^ause  the  individual  is  legiti-  put  a  little  more  pay  in  the  weekly  en- 
mately  broke  and  the  loan  will  be  safe,  ^elope  and  let  them  learn  about  life  as 
for  we  ultimately  pay  our  debts.  We  they  please.  These  stuffed  shirts  who 
play  chess  for  fun  and  poker  for  keeps  ^ome  from  high  places  and  tell  you  how 
men  have  been  known  to  win  as  the  world  is  getting  along  are  90  per 
high  as  $7  in  a  night,  but  you  hear  no  cent  bunk  and  10  per  cent  publicity, 
loud  talk  or  quarreling  The  discussion  .jck  of  important  and  pretentious 

here  is  mainly  about  the  affairs  of  the  people  ” 
city  and  nation  and  the  comedy  and  *  «  « 

tragedy  in  the  lives  of  men.  Viper  -r  a  \i  •  c  j  .t.  *  .i  •  . 
tongues  do  not  wag  here  and  our  club  T  ,  ^  informed  th^  the  mtervi^,  when 
politics  are  gotxl-natured.  ^me  of  the  turned  in,  shocked  the  desk.  Old  copy 
members  are  rich,  some  poor,  but  there  ^  believe  ffieir  eyes, 

is  no  distinction  except  in  grades  of  in-  ,  firmly  es- 

telligence  and  amiability.”  tablished  in  the  Times  office  as  a  reliable 

^  ^  ^  man,  not  given  to  stopping  at  various 

resting  stations  while  on  assignments. 

The  big  discovery  of  the  day  in  news-  He  is  a  regular  fellow,  this  man  Kelley, 
paperdom  is  the  “bunkless  interview.”  having  served  in  France  with  the  12th 
The  inventor  is  Hubert  Kelley,  of  the  engineers.  He  recently  sold  to  his  news- 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Tunes.  To  him  paper  ^  a  serial  war  story,  “Blow,  Bugle, 
belongs  a  laurel  wreath  as  well  as  a  Blow.”  He  lately  returned  to  Kansas 
couple  of  Pulitzer  awards.  The  discov-  City  from  Mexico  where  he  wrote  a 
ery  is  remarkably  novel  and  I  consider  series  of  stories  on  the  affairs  of  that 
it  of  incalcuable  potential  value  to  the  country.  Regular  reporter,  who  gets 
nation,  not  to  mention  the  newspaper  things  for  the  paper  that  deserve  all  the 
press  itself.  bother  and  expense  of  printing ! 

Here  is  what  happened  out  in  Kansas  *  *  * 

City:  Newcomb  Carlton,  the  intelligent 

and  lively  president  of  the  Western  ^  easily  anticipate  a  vogue  for 
LTnion  Telegraph  Co.,  happened  to  be  a  .  ffi®  bunkless  interview,  now  that 
visitor  in  that  city  and,  as  editors  out  launched.  It  would  right 

there  still  send  reporters  to  interview  public  opinion  on  a  lot  of  things 
interesting  people  from  the  outside  world  mat  are  crying  for  correction.  Many  a 
when  they  register  at  local  hotels,  Mr.  K*'eat  figure  would  crumple  up  and  blow 
Kelley  was  assigned  to  get  an  interview,  away  on  its  own  breath  if  the  device 
The  great  god  of  the  telegraph  com-  be  generally  applied.  No  country 

munications  business  received  the  re-  fi*®  more  false  gods  than  our  own  dear 
porter  and  the  usual  talk  began.  Mr.  'and  and  just  a  few  pricks  with  the  de- 
Carlton,  assuming  that  he  was  faced  by  bunking  needle  by  faithful  interviewers 
the  ordinary  type  of  interviewer,  seemed  would  do  more  to  rid  the  landscape  than 
willing  to  gossip  alxiut  what  he  thought  an>thing  I  know  of. 
of  the  progress  of  Kansas  City,  describe  Frank  Sullivan,  inspired  by  Mr.  Kel- 
the  telegraph  business,  predict  a  100  per  '^y>  started  bunkless  interviews  in  New 
cent  revival  of  business  for  1930,  and  go  Y ork  IV arid  this  week.  A  few  of  the 
through  all  of  the  conventional  motions  fesults  of  these  candid  talks,  appearing 
of  the  cut-and-dried  newspaper  talk.  In-  'u  that  newspaper,  are  herewith  grate- 
deed,  the  interview  was  following  the  fully  republished : 

ancient  and  honorable  formula  when  Baron  d’Affaires,  new  Ambassador  to 
something  happened.  Mr.  Carlton  ffic  United  States  from  Ruritania,  on 
glanced  at  Mr.  Kelley  and  remarked:  “I  being  asked  for  a  statement  as  he  ar- 
have  been  telling  you  all  about  the  tariff  rived  on  the  Leviathan  to-day,  replied  as 
and  how  many  cables  the  W.  U.  proposes  follows : 


“In  taking  my  post  as  Ambassador  to 
your  barbaric  and  grasping  Nation,  I 
want  to  make  one  point  clear — Ruritania 
is  no  friend  of  the  United  States.  My 
country  dislikes  America  heartily,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  you  people  have 
most  of  the  money  in  the  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  here,  which  I  sincerely 
hope  will  not  be  too  long,  I  hope  to  trim 
the  pants  off  your  btate  Department 
every  time  I  have  any  dealings  with  it. 

I  think  Americans  are  terrible.  Colum¬ 
bus  should  have  been  chloroformed  be¬ 
fore  he  started  from  Spain.  I  thank 
you.” 

Thornton  Bornton,  famous  movie  hero, 
on  being  asked  why  he  is  retiring  from 
pictures,  said: 

“No,  it  ain’t  because  I  want  leisure 
to  do  all  the  things  I  ve  always  wanted 
to  do.  It’s  my  voice.  It’s  no  good  for 
the  talkies.  As  long  as  nobody  could 
hear  me  open  my  trap  everything  was 
O.  K.,  but  these  damned  talkies  have 
spoiled  everything,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  you  can  readily  see 
by  noticing  this  high  tenor  in  which  I 
squeak.” 

Asked  for  a  statement  on  the  death 
of  former  Gov.  Goomem,  Judge  Henry 
T.  Sheet  said: 

“Why,  I  suppose  I’m  sorry  the  old 
coot  is  dead.  Matter  of  fact,  I  don’t 
give  a  single  solitary  hoot  whether 
he  is  or  isn’t.  Maybe  you  think  I’m 
going  to  say  that  the  passing  of  this 
illustrious  citizen  means  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  community.  I’m  not  going 
to  say  any  such  thing.  He  was  just 
a  politician  and  there  are  plenty  left 
just  as  good,  or  just  as  bad,  as  he. 
I’m  one  of  them. 

Thorley  M.  Geggie,  famous  financier, 
returned  from  Europe  today  and  was 
asked  what  he  thought  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,” 
replied  Mr.  Geggie. 

*  *  * 

The  following  communication  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  from  Theo.  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Moscow,  Idaho. — “Marlen  Pew’s 
yarns  as  told  in  ‘Shop  Talk  at  Thirty’ 
were  used  by  the  ethics  of  journalism 
class  at  the  University  of  Idaho  last 
semester  as  text  material  for  a  system 
of  realistic  instruction.  The  class  was 
organized  as  a  court  wherein  real  situa¬ 
tions  from  newspaper  experience  were 
tried,  to  determine  whether  the  ethics  of 
the  profession  had  been  upheld  or  vio¬ 
lated. 

“Edward  F.  Mason,  whose  newspaper 
experience  includes  work  with  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic,  the  Tacoma 
Tribune,  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  university  as  editor 
and  secretary  to  the  faculty,  was  in  charge 
of  the  journalism  courses. 

“  ‘Charge :  Marlen  Pew’s  conscience 
is  unnecessarily  tender  in  his  old  age,’ 
was  one  of  the  cases  based  on  the  weekly 
column  w’hich  appears  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  The  case  dealt  with  Pew’s 
work  in  organizing  the  Publishers’  Press 
Association’s  Saturday  night  wire  serv¬ 
ice  in  1900.  Material  was  sometimes 
lifted  to  fill  the  demands  made  on  the 
growing  institution,  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  seem  out  of  the  way  at  the 
time  it  occured.  The  class  ruled  that 
Pew  was  justified  in  feeling  the  pangs 
of  conscience  to  which  he  confessed  in 
his  ‘Shop  Talk’  articles. 

“That  ‘American  Newspapermen  are 
intellectual  prostitutes’  was  another 
charge  on  which  the  class  argued.  The 
charge  was  based  on  the  statement  of 
LTpton  Sinclair  in  his  book  ‘The  Brass 
Check.’  The  opinion  of  the  class  vindi¬ 
cated  the  newsmen. 

“The  opinions  in  the  class  were  given 
as  the  result  of  the  students’  own  re¬ 
search.  During  the  course  of  a  ‘trial’  the 
opposing  sides  spent  hours  developing 
their  points.  Material  from  the  daily 
press  and  reference  works  was  introduced 
as  evidence  to  support  arguments. 

“  ‘The  work  has  proven  unusually  in¬ 
triguing,’  declared  Mr.  Mason.  ‘The  only 
difficulty  experienced  was  in  holding  the 
students  definitely  to  the  points  at  issue. 


The  cases  introduced  enough  points  to 
cover  the  chief  problems  of  journalistfc 
ethics’.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Xp  OLLOWING  criticism  in  this  col- 

umn  of  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  its  actiog 
in  deleting  horror  from  the  news  of  the 
Columbus  Penitentiary  fire,  Harris  M. 
Crist,  managing  editor,  submitted  to 
Eagle  readers  the  interesting  questiog 
whether  the  newspaper  was  right  in 
softening  this  news  in  deference  to  the 
sensibilities  of  readers.  For  several 
days  the  matter  has  been  debated  in 
letters  from  readers  and,  of  course,  I 
have  followed  with  unusual  interest  Of 
six  well-written  letters  that  I  have  seen 
five  appeared  to  be  from  women  and  all 
but  one  voted  that  the  Eagle  did  right 
in  cutting  from  its  story  all  refereue 
to  the  shuddering  facts,  such  as  how  the 
caged  prisoners  cried  out  in  terror  and 
were  slowly  burned  or  asphyxiated  in 
the  most  terrible  prison  holocaust  in 
history.  So,  according  to  this  vote,  the 
Eagle  was  right  and  I  wrong. 

V  v  v 

T  THINK  it  might  have  been  an- 

ticipated  that  most  of  the  letters  in 
a  readers’  symposium  of  this  kind  would 
express  favor  in  a  system  of  editii^ 
which  excludes  shocking  news.  People 
talk  that  way,  and  we  often  find  them 
buying  newspapers  that  are  realistic  in 
news  accounts.  I  often  have  heard  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  unfamiliar  with  news¬ 
paper  principles,  argue  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  no  right  to  publish  horror 
or  scandal.  They  wish  for  a  press 
devoid  of  “sensationalism,”  they  assert 
It  is  a  popular  concept.  In  the  past  I 
have  regarded  it  as  a  pose,  but  I  now 
believe  many  persons  are  sincere  in  this. 
One  young  woman  who  denounced,  in 
my  presence,  a  type  of  New  York 
journalism  was  asked  later  what  die 
recently  had  been  reading  in  fietkn. 
The  book  was  nothing  less  realistic  that 
The  Peasants.  Another  acquaintance  is 
a  persistent  advocate  of  the  “see-no-evil, 
hear-no-evil,  speak-no-evil”  principle  in 
life.  She  would  write  in  support  of  the 
Eagle  policy,  very  eloquently.  But  I 
cannot  imagine  one  who  would  be  more 
dangerous  as  a  newspaper  editor.  Her 
newspaper  would  contain  an  absolutdir 
false  picture  of  life.  Every  public  crook 
and  scoundrel  would  slip  through  her 
fingers.  Vice  and  crime  would  nourish 
and  official  hyoocricy  would  ride  on  a 
white  charger  up  Main  street.  Yet  my 
friend  would  actually  believe  she  was 
doing  a  service  to  mankind  by  cono^ 
ing  the  unpleasant  side  and  magnifyiif 
the  beautiful.  This  is  a  charming  trait 
in  women,  in  private  life,  but  newspaper 
work  calls  for  courage,  honor  and  a 
vision  higher  than  this.  It  is  obvioui 
that  any  newspaper  can  get  an  impres¬ 
sive  vote  of  appreciation  from  readers 
by  proclaiming  that  it  has  cut  from  its 
columns  all  reference  to  subjects  whid 
modest  and  timid  people  hesitate  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  But  does  this  mean  anything? 
Does  it  influence  the  editor  or  change 
his  course  ?  Can  a  public-service  neirt* 
paper  be  edited  from  the  outside  by 
amateurs?  I  think  not,  though  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  respect  Mr.  Ciw 
for  his  enterprise  and  do  not  und^ 
estimate  the  promotion  value  of  the 
abstract  discussion.  When  real  ."**5 
concerning  the  safety  and  well-being  c* 
the  peimle  of  Brooklyn  comes  along, 
Editor  Crist  will  be  found  printing  it  n 
usual  in  the  Eagle,  with  any 
misery  or  terror  faithfully  describe  W 
good  writers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  their  institutions. 

RAN  MEN’S  STYLE  SECTION 

Tying  in  with  a  magazine  drive  for 
haberdashery,  the  Danville  (nij 
ntercia!  News  recently  obtained  four  ^ 
pages  of  advertising  from  the  ci^» 
clothiers,  hatters,  and  shoe  merchai» 
The  four  pages  ran  together,  " 
telling  of  the  new  styles  in  men  s  dre» 
and  signed  by  the  14  Tj. 

bought  the  space  cooperatively,  yiw  i* 
lowing  pages  took  up  thrw  dinow 
classes,  respectively,  suits  and  top-cow 
shoes  and  hats,  and  neckwear  and  sow 
No  merchant  was  named  in  the 
copy,  the  stress  being  laid  on  **7*^  < 

names  of  the  merchants  were  at  tne 


